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LECTURE     XVIIL 


FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE— GENERAL  CHARAC- 
TERS OF  STYLE— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE-FEEBLE, 
NERVOUS—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT, 
FLOWERY. 

AviNG    treated,    at   confiderable    len2;th,    of  l  e  c  t, 

.        P .  xviii, 

the  Figures  of  Speech,  of  their  origin,   of 

their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  fuch  of 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  parti- 
cular difcuffion,  before  finally  difmiffing  this  fub- 
je6V,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  make  fome 
obfervations  concerning  the  proper  ufe  of  Figura- 
tive Language  in  general.  Thefe,  indeed,  I  have, 
in  part,  already  anticipated.  But,  as  great  errors 
are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  Style,  efpecially 
by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  ufe  that  1  bring  to- 
gether, under  one  view,  the  moil  material  diredions 
on  this  head. 

I  BEGIN  with  repeating  an  obfervation,  formerly 
made,  that  neither  all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the 
chief  beauties  ofcompofition,  depend  upon  Tropes 
and  Figures.    Some  of  the  mofi;  fublime  and  moft: 
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pathetic  paflages  of  the  mod  admired  authors,  both 
in  profe  and  poetry,  are  exprelTed  in  the  moft  finn- 
ple  Style,  without  any  Figure  at  all;  inftances  of 
which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
compofition  may  abound  with  thefe  ftudied  orna- 
ments ;  the  language  may  be  artful,  fplendid,  and 
highly  figured,  and  yet  the  compofition  be  on  the 
whole  frigid  and  unaffeding.  Not  to  fpeak  of  fen- 
timent  and  thought,  which  conft:itute  the  real  and 
lading  merit  of  any  work,  if  the  Style  be  ftiff  and 
afFedled,  if  it  bedeiicient  in  perfpicuity  or  precifion,, 
or  in  eafe  and  neatnefs,  all  the  Figures  that  can  be 
employed  will  never  render  it  agreeable :  they  may 
dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will  never  pleafe  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  fecond  place.  Figures,  in  order  to  be 
beautiful,  muft  always  rife  naturally  from  the  fub- 
je6l.  I  have  fhown  that  all  of  them  are  the  lan- 
guage either  of  Imagination,  or  of  PafTionj  fome 
of  them  fuggefted  by  Imagination,  when  it  is 
awakened  and  fprightly,  fuch  as  Metaphors  and 
Comparilbns;  others  by  Pafilon  or  more  heated 
emotion,  fuch  as  Perfonifications  and  Apoftrophes. 
Of  courfc  they  are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they 
are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by  paffion.  They  muft 
rife  of  their  own  accord ;  they  muft  flow  from  a 
mind  v/armed  by  the  objefl  which  it  feeks  to  de- 
fcribe ;  we  fhould  never  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
thought  to  caft  about  for  figures.  If  they  be 
iought  after  coolly,  and  faftened  on  as  defigned  or- 
naments, they  will  have  a  miferable  efFeft.     It  is  a 

very 
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very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have  of  the  or-   l  e  c  t, 

naments  of  Style,   as  if  they  were  things  detached  < ^^.— j 

from  the  fubjeifi:,  and  that  could  be  ftuck  to  it,  like 
lace  upon  a  coat :  this  is  indeed, 

Purpureus  late  qui  fplendeat  unus  aut  alter 
AHuitur  pannus  *. •  Ars  Poet. 

And  it  is  this  falfe  idea  which  has  often  brought 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  writing  into  difrepute. 
Whereas,  the  real  and  proper  ornaments  of  Style 
arife  from  Sentiment.  They  flow  in  the  fame 
ftream  with  the  current  of  thought.  A  writer  of 
genius  conceives  his  fubjeft  ftrongly  j  his  imagina- 
tion is  filled  and  imprefied  with  itj  and  pours  it- 
felf  forth  in  that  Figurative  Language  which  Ima- 
gination naturally  fpeaks.  He  puts  on  no  emo- 
tion which  his  fubjeft  does  not  raile  in  him  ;  he 
fpeaks  as  he  feels  j  but  his  Style  will  be  beautiful, 
becaufe  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occafions,  when 
fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  roufe  it,  we 
fhould  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  Figures.  We 
then  work,  as  it  is  faid,  *'  invita  Minerva  j"  fup- 
pofing  Figures  inven:ed,  they  v^iil  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  forced  j  and  in  this  cafe,  they  had 
much  better  be  omitted. 

In    the    third    place,    even    when    Imagination 
prompts,  and  the  fubjecl  naturally  gives  rife  to  Fi- 

*  "   Shreads  of  purple  with  broad  lallre  fhine, 

"  Sew 'd  on  your  poem."  Francis, 

B  a  gures^ 
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^xvm^*  gures,  they  muft,  however,  not  be  employed  to(* 
^  ■'•"»  -^  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  "  fimplex  munditiisj"^ 
is  a  capital  quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  fronci 
the  weight  and  dignity  of  any  compofition,  thari 
too  great  attention  to  ornament.  When  the  orna- 
ments coil  labour,  that  labour  always  appears  j 
though  they  fliould  coft  us  none,  ftill  the  reader  or 
hearer  may  be  furfeited  with  them  j  and  when  they 
come  too  thick,  they  giVe  the  impreffion  of  a  light 
and  frothy  genius,,  that  evaporates  in  (hew,  rather 
than  brings  forth  what  is  folid.  The  dire6lions  of 
the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good 
fenfe,  and  deferve  careful  attention.  "  Voluptatibus 
"  maximis,"  fays  Cicero,  de  Orat.  L.  iii.  "  fafli- 
"  dium  finitimum  eft  in  rebus  omnibus  j  quo  hoc 
'^  minus  in  oratione  miremur.  In  aua  vel  ex 
**  poetis,  vei  oratoribus  polTumus  judicare,  con- 
*'  cinnam,  ornatam,  feftivam  fine  intermiffione, 
"  quamvis  claris  fit  coloribus  picla,  vel  poefis,  vei 
"  oratio,  non  pofTe  in  deledatione  efTe  diuturna. 
*^  Quare,  bene  et  prasclare,  quamvis  nobis  fspe 
"  dicatm-y  belle  et  feftive  nimium  fsepe  nolo*."   To 


*  "  In  all  human  things,  difgufl  borders  fo  nearly  on  the  moft 
"  lively  pleafures,  that  we  need  not  be  furpriffd  to  find  this 
"  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either  poets  or  orators  we 
"  may  eafily  fatisfy  ©urfelves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  oration, 
"^  which,  without  intermifTion,  is  (howy  and  fparkling,  can  pleafe 
*'  us  long. — Wherefore,  though  we  may  wilh  for  the  frequent 
'*  praife  of  having  exprefied  ourfclves  well  and  properly,  we 
*'  fhould  not  covet  repeated  applaufe,  for  being  bright  and 
"  fplendid." 

the 
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the  fame  purpofe,  are  the  excellent  direclions  with  ^xvfii^ 
which  Quinftliian  concludes  his  difcourfe  concern- 
ing Figures,  L.  ix  C.  3  "  Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris 
*'  quas  vere  fiunt,  adjiciam  breviter,  ficut  ornanc 
''  orationem  opportune  pofiias,  ita  ineptillimas  cii^n 
**  cum  imnaodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  ncgleflo  re- 
"  rum  pondere  et  viribus  fentenciarum,  fi  vel  inania 
**  verba  in  hos  modos  depravarunr,  fummos  fe  ju- 
"  dicant  artificesi  ideoque  non  definunt  eas  neflere^ 
*='  quas  fine  fententia  Icctare,  tarn  eft  ridiculum 
"  quam  qu^rere  habicum  geftumque  fine  corpore. 
'*  Ne  h£e  quidem  quse  rtdas  fiunt,  denfands  funt 
*^  ninnis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quifque  poftulet 
"  locus,  quid  perfona,  quid  tempus.  iMajor  enim 
"  pars  harum  figurarum  pofiia  eft  in  deleflatione. 
"  Ubi  vero,  atrocicate,  invidia,  miferatione  pug- 
"  nandum  eft  j  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapoficis,  et 
"  confimilibus,  ec  pariter  cadentibus,  irafcentem, 
**  flentem,  rogantem  ?  Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  ver- 
^^  borum  deroget  affecflibus  fidem ;  et  ubicunque 
"  ars  oftentaiur,  Veritas  abeffe  videatur*."     After 

thefe 


*  '*  I  muft  add  concerning  thofe  Figures  which  are  proper  in 
"  themfelves,  that  as  they  beautify  a  connpofition  when  they  are 
"  feafonably  introduced,  fo  they  deform  it  greatly  if  too  fre- 
"  quentiy  fought  after.  There  arefome,  who,  neglefling  ftrergth 
"  of  fentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their 
"  empty  words  into  a  Figurative  Style,  imagine  themfelves  great 
"  writers ;  and  therefore  continually  ftring  together  fuch  orna- 
"  ments ;  which  is  jaft  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no  fentiment 
''  to  fupport  them,  as  to  contrive  ge (lures  and  drcfles  for  what 
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thefe  judicious  and  ufcful  obfervations,   I   have  no 
more  to  add,  on  chisfubjedj  except  this  admonition  : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  without  a  genius  for  Fi- 
gurative Language,  none  fhould  attempt  it.  Ima- 
gination is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired  -,  it  mud  be 
derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may 
prune,  its  deviations  we  may  correCu,  its  fphere  we 
may  enlarge;  but  the  faculty  itfelf  we  cannot  create  : 
and  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented 
Style,  if  we  are  deftitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it, 
will  prove  awkward  and  difgufting.  Let  us  fatisfy 
ourfelves,  however,  by  confidering,  that  without 
this  talent,  or  at  leaft  v/ith  a  very  frnail  meafure  of  it, 
we  may  both  write  and  fpeak  to  advantage.  Good 
fenfe,  clear  ideas,  perfpicuity  of  language,  and  pro- 
per arrangement  of  words  and  thoughts,  will  al- 
ways command  attention.  Thefe  are  indeed  the 
foundations  of  all  fohd  merit,  both  in  fpeaking  and 
writing.    Many  fubjefts  require  nothing  more;  and 


**  wants  a  body.  Even  thofe  Figures  which  a  fubjeft  admits, 
**  muft  not  come  too  thick.  We  muft  begin  with  confidering 
*'  what  the  occafion,  the  time>  and  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  render 
*'  proper.  For  the  objedl  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
**  Figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  fubjefl:  becomes 
*'  deeply  ferious,  and  ftrong  paflions  are  to  be  moved,  who 
'•  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  in  afFedled  language  and  balanced 
««  phrafes.  e.  'eavcurs  toexprefswrath,  commiferation,  or  earneft 
*'  inireaty  i  On  all  fuch  occaflons,  a  folicitous  attention  to  words 
f  weakens  pafiion;  and  when  fo  much  art  is  fliown,  there  is  fuf- 
?*  pcdted  to  be  little  fmcerity." 

thofe 
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thofe  which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a 
fecondary  requifite.  To  ftudy  and  to  know  our  own 
genius  well;  to  follow  nature;  to  feek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it;  are  directions  which  cannot 
be  too  often  given  to  thofe  who  defire  to  excel  in 
the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  on  the  confideration  of  Style, 
I  obferved  that  words  being  the  copies  of  our 
ideas,  there  mufl:  always  be  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer 
employs  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and 
that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  thought  and  exprefllon 
which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a  certain  Character 
imprinted  on  his  Style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expreflcd  by  fuch  general 
terms,  as  ftrong,  weak,  dry,  fimple,  affe<5led,  or 
the  like.  Thefe  diftindtions  carry,  in  general,  fome 
reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking,  but 
refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expreffion.  They  arife 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  language;  and  com- 
prehend the  effe£t  produced  by  all  thofe  parts  of 
Style  which  we  have  already  confidered;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  fingle  words;  his  arrangement 
of  thefe  in  fentences;  the  degree  of  his  precifion; 
and  his  embellifhmenr,  by  means  of  mufical  ca- 
dence, figures,  or  other  arts  of  fpeech.  Of  fuch 
general  Characlers  of  Scyle,  therefore,  it  remains 
now  to  fpeak,  as  the  refult  of  thofe  underparts  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  treated. 

B  4  That 
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That  different  fubjeds  require  to  be  treated 
of  in  different  forts  of  Style,  is  a  pofition  fo  ob- 
vious, that  I  fhall  not  ftay  to  illuftrate  it.  Every 
one  fees  that  Treatifes  of  Philofophy,  for  inflance, 
ought  not  to  be  compofed  in  the  fame  Style  with 
Orations,  Everyone  fees  alfo,  that  different  parts 
of  the  fame  compofition  require  a  variation  in  the 
Style  and  nnanner.  In  a  Sermon,  for  inftance,  or 
any  harangue,  the  application  or  peroration  admits 
more  ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth,  than 
the  dida6lic  part.  But  what  I  mean  at  prefent 
to  remark  is,  that,  amidft  this  variety,  we  ftill 
expedl  to  find,  in  the  compofuions  of  any  one 
man,  fome  degree  of  uniformity  or  confiftency 
with  himfelf  in  m.anner;  we  expeft  to  find  fome 
predominant  Chara6ler  of  Style  impref^ed  on  all 
his  writings,  which  fhall  be  fuited  to,  and  fhall 
mark,  liis  particular  genius,  and  turn  of  mind. 
The  orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  Style,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  from  the  reft  of  his  hiflory.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  thofc  in  Tacitus.  Yet  both 
in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  thofe  of  Tacitus,  we  are 
able  clearly  to  trace  the  dillinguifhing  manner  of 
each  hifforian;  the  magnificent  fulnefs  of  the  one, 
and  the  fententious  concifenefs  of  the  other.  The 
''  Lcttres  Perfants,"  and  "  L'Efprit  de  Loix,"  are 
the  works  of  the  fame  author.  They  required  very 
different  compofition  furely,  and  accordingly  they 
diifer  widely j  yet  ftill  we  fee  the  fame  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives 
a  determination  to  one  kind  of  Style  rather  thaa 

another. 
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an'^ther.  Where  nothing  of  this  appears;  where 
there  is  no  nnarked  nor  peculiar  charader  in  the 
compofitions  of  any  author,  we  are  ape  to  infer,  not 
with.iut  reafon,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial 
author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not  fronn 
the  impulfe  of  original  genius.  As  the  moft 
celebrated  painters  are  kr-own  by  their  hand,  fo 
the  beft  and  moft  original  writers  are  known  and 
diftinguifhed,  throughout  all  their  works,  by  their 
Style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to 
hold  almoft  without  exception. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  thefe  General 
Charadlers  of  Style  which  we  are  now  to  confider. 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  divides  them  into  three 
kinds;  and  calls  them  the  Auftere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Auftere,  he  means  a  Style  dif- 
tinguifhed for  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  with  a  neglect 
of  fmoothnefs  and  ornament;  for  examples  of  which, 
he  gives  Pindar  and  j^fchylus  among  the  Poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  Profe  writers.  By  the 
Florid  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  Style  or- 
namented, flowing,  and  fweet;  refting  more  upon 
numbers  and  grace,  than  ftrength;  he  inftances 
Hefiod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  princi- 
pally Ifocrates.  The  Middle  kind  is  the  juft 
mean  between  thefe,  and  comprehends  the  beauties 
of  both;  in  which  clafs  he  places  Homer  and 
Sophocles  among  the  Poets;  in  Profe,  Herodotus, 
Pemofthenes,  Plato,  and  (what  feems  ftrange) 
Ariftotle.     This  muft  be  a  very  wide  clafs  indeed, 

which 
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which  comprehends  Plato  and  Ariftotle  under  one 
article  as  to  Style*.  Cicero  and  Quindilian  make 
alfo  a  threefold  divifion  of  Style,  though  with  re- 
fped:  to  different  qualities  of  it;  in  which  they  are 
followed  by  n^oft  of  the  modern  writers  on  Rhe- 
toric; the  Simplex,  T^enue^  or  Subtile;  the  Grave  or 
Vehemens;  and  the  Medium,  or,  temper atum  genus 
dicendi.  But  thefe  divifions,  and  the  illuitrations 
they  give  of  them,  are  fo  loofe  and  general,  that 
they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  Style. 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  be  a  litde  more  particular  in 
what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjeil. 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  difi:in6lions 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Scyle,  is  what  arifes  from 
an  author's  fpreading  out  his  thoughts  more  or 
lefs.  This  diftinftion  forms,  what  are  called,  the 
Diffufe  and  the  Concife  Styles.  A  concife  writer 
compreffes  his  thought  into  the  feweft  poffible 
words;  he  feeks  to  employ  none  but  fuch  as  are 
moft  expreffive;  he  lops  off,  as  redundant,  every 
expreflion  which  does  not  add  fomething  material 
to  the  fenfe.  Ornament  he  does  not  rejed;  he 
may  be  lively  and  figured;  but  his  ornament  is  in- 
tended for  the  fake  of  force,  rather  than  grace. 
He  never  gives  you  the  fame  thought  twice.  He 
places  it  in  the  light,  which  appears  to  him  the 
moft  ftriking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it 
well  in  that  light,  you  need  not  exped  to  find  it  in 


*  De  Compofitione  A^erborum,  Cap.  25. 
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any  other.  His  fentences  are  arranged  with  com- 
paflnefs  and  ftrength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and 
harmony.  The  utmoft  precifion  is  ftudied  in  them; 
and  they  are  commonly  defigncd  to  fugged  more 
to  the  reader's  imagination  than  they  diredly  ex* 
prefs. 

A  DIFFUSE  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully. 
He  places  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  gives  the 
reader  every  poffible  affiftance  for  underftanding  it 
completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  exprefs  it 
at  firfl:  in  its  full  ftrength;  becaufe  he  is  to  repeat 
the  impreffion;  and  what  he  wants  in  ftrength,  he 
propofes  to  fupply  by  copioufnefs.  Writers  of  this 
charadler  generally  love  magnificence  and  ampli- 
fication. Their  periods  naturally  run  out  into 
fome  length,  and  having  room  for  ornament  of 
every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

EACHofthefe  manners  has  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages; and  each  becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the 
extreme.  The  extreme  of  concifenefs  becomes 
abrupt  and  obfcure;  it  is  apt  alfo  to  lead  into  a  ftyle 
too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic. 
The  extreme  of  diffufenefs  becomes  weak  and 
languid,  and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him:  and  under 
the  general  character  of  a  concife,  or  of  a  more 
open  and  diffufe  Style,  may  poffefs  much  beauty 
in  his  compofition. 

For 
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XVIlL 

<  ...i,.i,,^  can  only  refer  to  the  writers  who  are  examples  of 
them.  It  is  not  fo  much  from  detached  paflages, 
fuch  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  inftances, 
as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  Style,  that  we 
are  to  collefl  the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  wi  ic- 
ing. The  two  moft  remarkable  examples  that  I 
know,  of  concilenefs  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will 
allow,  perhaps  in  fome  cafes  farther,  are  Tacitus 
the  Hiftorian,  and  the  Prefident  Montefquieu  in 
"^  L'Efprit  de  Loix."  Ariftotle  too  holds  an  emi- 
nent rank  among  didaftic  writers  for  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  fo  frugal 
of  his  words  as  Ariftotle;  but  this  frugality  of  ex- 
preffion  frequently  darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  difFufenefs,  Cicero  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  m.oft  illuftrious  inftance  that 
can  be  given.  Addifon  alfo,  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  come  in  fome  degree  under  this  clafs. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  con- 
cife^and  v;hen  to  the  diffufe  m.anner,  we  muft  be 
direifled  by  the  nature  of  the  Compofition.  Dif- 
courfes  that  are  to  be  fpoken,  require  a  more  copi- 
ous Style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When 
the  whole  meaning  muft  be  carched  from  the 
rnouth  of  the  fpeaker,  without  the  advantage  which 
books  afford  of  paufing  at  pleafure,  and  reviewing 
what  appears  obfcure,  great  concifenefs  is  always 
to  be  avoided.  We  Ihould  never  prefume  too  much 
on   the  quicknefs  of  our   hearer's  underftanding; 

buE 
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but  our  Style  ought  to  be  Tuch,  that  the  bulk  of  ^  xviii.'^* 
men  can  go  along  with  us  eafily.  and  without 
effort.  A  flowing  copious  Style,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired in  all  public  fpeakers;  guarding,  at  the  fanne 
time,  againft  fuch  a  degree  of  diffufion  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tirefoir.e;  which  will  always 
prove  the  cafe,  when  they  inculcate  too  much,  and 
prefent  the  farfiC  thought  under  too  many  dificrent 
views. 

In  written  CompoHtions,  a  certain  degree  of 
concifenefs  pofTefles  great  advantages.  It  is  more 
lively  J  keeps  up  attention;  makes  a  brifker  and 
ftronger  impreffion;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  fup- 
plying  more  exercife  to  a  reader's  own  thought, 
A  fentiment,  which,  exprefled  diiFufely,  will  barely 
be  admitted  to  bejuft,  exprefled  concildy,  will  be 
admired  as  fpirited.  Defcription,  when  we  wanC 
to  have  it  vivid  and  animated,  fhould  be  in  a  con- 
cife  fcrain.  This  is  differenc  from  the  common 
opinion;  moft  perfons  being  ready  to  fjppofe,  that: 
upon  Defcription  a  v,Titer  may  dwell  more  fafely 
than  upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  and  ex- 
tended Style,  it  is  rendered  more  rich  and  expref- 
five.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  difFufe 
manner  generally  weakens  it.  Any  redundant  words 
or  circumftances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  m.ake 
the  object  v,'e  prefent  to  it,  appear  confufed  and 
indiftincl.  Accordingly,  the  m.oft  mafterly  de- 
fcribers,  Homer,  Tacicus,  Mikon,  are  almoft 
always  concife   in  their  dcfcriptions.     They  fhew 

us 
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^^9/^-  us  more  of  an  objeit  at  one  glance,  than  a  feebld 
diffufe  writer  can  fhow,  by  turning  it  round  and 
round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  fcrength  and 
vivacity  of  defcription,  whether  in  profe  or  poetry, 
depend  much  more  upon  the  happy  choice  of  one 
or  two  ftrikingcircumftances,  than  upon  the  multi- 
plication of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  paffions,  likewife,  ought  to  be 
in  the  concife,  rather  than  the  diffufe  manner.  In 
thefcj  it  is  dangerous  to  be  difFufe,  becaufe  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fupport  proper  warmth  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are 
always  in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart. 
too,  and  the  fancy  run  faft;  and  if  once  we  can 
put  them  in  motion,  they  fupply  many  particulars 
to  greater  advantage  than  an  auchor  can  difplay 
them.  The  cafe  is  different,  when  we  addrefs  our- 
fclves  to  the  underftanding;  as  in  all  matters 
of  reafoning,  explication,  and  inilrudlion.  There 
I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  difFufe  manner. 
When  you  are  to  ftrike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the 
heart,  be  concife;  when  you  are  to  inform  the  un- 
derftanding, which  moves  more  flowly,  and  requires 
the  afTiftance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  fulK 
Hiftorical  narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a 
concife  or  a  diffufe  manner,  according  to  the 
writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  difFufcj 
Thucydides   and   Sallufl  are  fuccindtj    yet  all  of 


them  are  agreeable^ 


I  OB- 
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I  OBSERVED  that  a  diffufe  Style  generally  abounds 
in  long  periods;  and  a  concife  writer,  it  is  certain, 
will  often  employ  Ihort  fentences.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or 
fhort  fentences  are  fully  characleriftical  of  the 
one  or  the  other  manner.  It  is  very  poiTible 
for  one  to  compofe  always  in  (hort  fentences, 
and  to  be  wichal  extremely  difFufe,  if  a  fmall 
meafure  of  fentiment  be  fpread  through  many 
of  thefe  fentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample. By  the  (hortnefs  and  quaintnefs  of  his 
fentences,  he  may  appear  at  firil:  view  very  concife; 
yet  he  is  far  from  being  fo.  He  transfigures  the 
fame  thought  into  many  different  forms.  He  makes 
it  pafs  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn. 
So  alio,  moll  of  the  French  writers  compofe  in 
ihort  fencences:  though  their  Style,  in  general,  is 
not  concife;  commonly  lefs  fo  thar)  the  bulk  of 
Englifh  writers,  whofe  fentences  are  much  longer. 
A  French  author  breaks  down  into  two  or  three 
fentences,  tliat  portion  of  though:  which  an  En- 
glifli  author  crowds  into  one.  The  direfl  effed  of 
fhort  fentences,  is  to  render  the  Style  brifk  and 
lively,  but  not  always  concife.  By  the  quick  fuc- 
cefiive  impulfes  which  they  make  on  the  mind, 
they  keep  it  awake;  and  give  to  Compofition  more 
of  a  fpirited  chara6ler.  Long  periods,  like  Lord 
Clarendon's,  are  grave  and  ftately;  but,  like  all 
grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dull. 
An  intermixture  of  both  long  and  fl^iort  ones  is 

requinte. 
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L  E  c  T.  requifite,  when  we  would  fupport  folemnity,  toge- 
ther with  vivacity;  leaning  nnore  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that  the 
folemn  or  the  fprightly  Ihould  be  predominant  in 
our  connpofition.  But  of  long  and  fhort  fentences, 
I  had  occafion,  formerly,  to  treat,  under  the  head 
of  the  Conftrudion  of  Periods. 


The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble,  are  generally 
held  to  be  chara6ters  of  Style,  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  Concife  and  the  Diffufe.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffufc  writers 
have,  for  the  moft  part,  fome  degree  of  feeble- 
nefs ;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally  be 
inclined  to  a  concife  expreffion.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold ;  and  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midft  of  a  full 
and  ample  Style,  have  maintained  a  great  de- 
gree of  ftrength.  Livy  is  an,  example ;  and 
in  the  Englifh  Language,  Dr.  Barrow.  Bar- 
row's Style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal, 
incorrefl,  and  redundant;  but  withal,  for  force 
and  expreffivenefs,  uncommonly  diftinguifhed. 
On  every  fubjeft,  he  multiplies  words  with  an 
Gverfigwing  copioufnefs;  but  it  is  always  a  torrent 
of  ftrong  ideas  and  lignificant  expreffions  which  he 
pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of  a  nervous 
or  a  weak  Style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of 
thinkii  g.  If  he  conceives  an  objed  ftrongly,  he 
will  exprefs  it  with  energy:  but  if  he  has  only  an 
5  ^  indiftind 
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indifl:in6l  view  of  his  fubiect :  if  his  ideas  be  loofe  l  e  c  t. 
and  wavering;  if  his  genius  be  fuch,  or,  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  fo  carelefsly  exerted,  that  he 
has  no  firm  hold  of  the  conception  which  he  would 
connmunicate  to  us,  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  Style.  Several  unmeaning 
words  and  loofe  epithets  will  be  found ;  his  expref- 
fions  will  be  vague  and  general ;  his  arrangement 
indiftin(ft  and  feeble;  we  fball  conceive  fomewhat 
of  his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint. 
Whereas  a  nervous  writer,  whether  he  employs  an 
extended  or  a  concife  Style,  gives  us  always  a 
ftrong  impreflion  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full 
of  his  fubjefl,  and  his  words  are  all  exprefiive ;  every 
phrafe  and  every  figure  which  he  ufes,  tends  to 
render  the  piflure,  which  he  would  fet  before  us, 
more  lively  and  complete, 

I  OBSERVED,  under  the  head  of  DifFafe  and  Con- 
cife Style,  that  an  author  might  lean  either  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beautiful.  This  is 
not  the  cafe  with  refpefl  to  the  Nervous  and  the 
Feeble.  Every  author,  in  every  compofition, 
ought  to  fludy  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  fome  ftrength, 
end,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the  Feeble, 
he  becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing, 
however,  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  is  not  de- 
manded. But  the  more  grave  and  weighty  any 
compofition  is,  the  more  Ihould  a  chara6ler  of 
ftrength  predominate  in  the  Style.  Hence  in  hif- 
tory,   philofophy,  and  folemn  difcourfes,  it  is  ex- 
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peeled  moft.     One  of  the  moft  complete  models  of 
a  Nervous  Style,  is  Demofl-henes  in  his  orations. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an  extreme, 
when  purfued  to  which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds 
of  the  Nervous  Style  as  well  as  others.  Too  great 
a  (ludy  of  flrength,  to  the  negle6b  of  the  other  qua- 
lities of  Style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a 
harfh  manner.  Harlhnefs  arifes  from  unufual 
words,  from  forced  inverfions  in  the  conftrudion  of 
a  fentence,  and  too  much  negleft  of  fmoothnefs  and 
eafe.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  fome  of  our 
earlieft  claflics  in  the  Englifh  language ;  fuch  as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hooker, 
Chillingworth,  Milton  in  his  profe  works,  Har- 
rington, Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  confider- 
able  note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  L 
and  Charles  I,  Thefe  writers  had  nerves  and 
ftrength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  emi- 
nent for  that  quality  in  Style.  But  the  language  in 
their  hands  was  exceedingly  different  from  what  it 
is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon  the 
idiom  and  conftruiflion  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  fentences.  Hooker,  for  inftance,  begins 
the  Preface  to  his  celebrated  work  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Polity,  with  the  following  fentence  :  "  Though  for 
"  no  other  caufe,  yet  for  this,  that  pollerity  may 
"  know  we  have  not  loofely,  through  filence,  per- 
"  mitted  things  to  pafs  away  as  in  a  dream,  there 
''  fhall  be,  for  mea's  information,  extant  this 
"  much,  concerning  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  church 
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"  of  God  eftablifhed  amongft  us,  and  their  careful  ^^^^^j"^' 
'^  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  fame." 
Such  a  fentence  now  founds  harfh  in  our  ears.     Yet 
fome  advantages  certainly  attended  this  fort  of  Style; 
and  whether  we  have  gained,  or  loft,    upon  the 
whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  queftion. 
By  the  freedom  of  arrangement,   which  it  permit- 
ted, it  rendered  the  language  fufceptible  of  more 
ftrength,  of  more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more 
harmony  of  period.     But  however  this  be,  fuch  a 
Style  is  now  obfolete;  and  no  modern  writer  could 
adopt  it  without  the  cenfure  of  harflinefs  and  af- 
fedlation.     The  prefent  form  which  the  language 
has  affumed,   has,   in  fome  meafure,  facrificed  the 
ftudy  of  ftrength  to  that  of  perfpicuity  and  eafe. 
Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  lefs  forcible, 
perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural :    and  this  is 
now  underftood  to  be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  feems  to 
be  the  sera  of  the  formation  of  our  prefent  Style. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  firft  who  laid  afide 
thofe  frequent  inverfions  which  prevailed  among 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him.  Sir  William 
Temple  polifhed  the  language  ftiU  more.  But  the 
author,  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his 
works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  pre- 
fent ftate,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to  write  at 
the  Relloration,  and  continued  long  an  author  both 
in  poetry  and  profe.  He  had  made  the  language 
his  ftudy  j    and  though  he  wrote  haftily,  and  often 

c  2  incorre<5tly. 
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^xvui  ^'  ^"^^^''^^'^^Xi  2"^  h's  Style  is  not  free  from  faults, 
yet  there  is  a  richnefs  in  his  didion,  a  copioufnefs, 
eafe,  and  variety  in  his  expreflion,  which  has  not 
been  furpafled  by  any  who  have  come  after  him  *. 
Since  his  time,  confiderable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  Purity  and  Elegance  of  Style:  But  it  is  Ele- 
•gance  rather  than  Strength,  that  forms  the  diftin- 
guifhing  quality  of  moft  of  the  good  Englifli  writers. 
Some  of  them  compofe  in  a  more  manly  and  nerv- 
ous manner  than  others  j  but,  whether  it  be  from  the 
genius  of  our  language,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far  from  the  flrength 
of  feveral  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  Style  under  thofe 
charadlers  that  refpe^t  its  exprefTivenefs  of  an  author's 
meaning.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  it  in 
another  view,  with  refpedl  to  the  degree  of  orna- 
ment employed  to  beautify  it.  Plere,  the  Style  of 
different  authors  feems   to  rife,  in  the  followiitg 

*  Br.  Johnfon,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden^  gives  the  following 
charaftsrs  of  his  profa  Style  :  '*  His  prefaces  have  not  the  for- 
"  mality  of  a  fettled  Style,  in  which  the  firft  half  of  the  fentence 
*'  betrays  the  other.  The  claafes  are  never  balanced,  nor  the 
*'  periods  modelled;  every  word  feems  to  drop  by  chance, 
"  though  it  falls  Into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or 
"  languid;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous;  what 
*•  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  is  great,  is  fplendid.  Though  all  is 
"  eafy,  nothing  is  feeble;  though  all  feems  carelefs,  there  is 
"  nothing  harfli ;  and  though,  fince  his  earlier  works,  more 
•"  than  a  century  has  pafled,  they  hare  nothing  yet  uncouth 
•'  or  obfolete." 

gradation ; 
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gradation:   a  Dry,  a  Plain,  a  Neat,  an  Elegant,  a  ^  ^vm^* 
Flowery  manner.     Of  each  of  thefe  in  their  order. 

First,  a  Dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  orna- 
ment of  every  kind.  Content  with  being  under- 
flood,  it  has  not  the  lead  aim  to  pleafe,  either  the 
fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure 
didaflic  writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear 
it,  great  weight  and  folidity  of  matter  is  requifite  ; 
and  entire  perfpicuity  of  language.  Ariftotle  is  the 
complete  example  of  a  Dry  Style.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  there  any  author  who  adhered  fo  rigidly 
to  the  ftridtnefs  of  a  diftatic  manner  throughout  all 
his  writings,  and  conveyed  fo  much  inftrudion, 
without  the  leaft  approach  to  ornament.  With 
the  moft  profound  genius,  and  extenfive  views,  he 
writes  like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addrefTes  him- 
felf  folely  to  the  underftanding,  without  making 
any  ufe  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But 
this  is  a  manner  which  deferves  not  to  be  imitated. 
For,  although  the  goodnefs  of  the  matter  may  com* 
penfate  the  drynefs  or  harfhnefs  of  the  Style,  yet  is 
that  drynefs  a  confiderable  defeat  j  as  it  fatigues  at- 
tention, and  conveys  our  fentiments,  with  difad» 
vantage,  to  the  reader  or  hearer. 

A  PLAIN  Style  rifes  one  degree  above  a  Dry  one. 
A  writer  of  this  charafter  employs  very  little  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  refts,  almoft,  entirely  upon 
his  fenfe.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us 
by  the  employment  of  figures,  mufical  arrange- 

c  3  ment. 
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^xvm^'  ^^^^y  °^  ^"y  o^h^*"  ^^^  of  writing,  he  ftudies,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  difgufting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harlh 
writer.  Befides  Perfpicuity,  he  purfues  Propriety, 
Purity,  and  Precifion,  in  his  languages  which 
form  one  degree,  and  no  inconfiderable  one,  of 
beauty.  Livelinefs  too,  and  force,  may  be  con- 
fiftent  with  a  very  Plain  Style:  and  therefore,  fuch 
an  author,  if  his  fentiments  be  good,  may  be  abun- 
dantly agreeable.  The  difference  between  a  dry 
and  plain  writer,  is  that  the  former  is  incapable  of 
ornament,  and  feems  not  to  know  what  it  is;  the 
latter  feeks  not  after  it.  He  gives  us  his  meaning, 
in  good  language,  diftind  and  pure;  any  further 
ornament  he  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  about ;  either, 
becaufe  he  ;hinks  it  unneceflary  to  his  fubjed;  or, 
becaufe  his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in 
it;   or,  becaufe  it  leads  him  to  defpife  it*. 

This  lafl  was  the  cafe  with  Dean  Swift,  who 
may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  that  have  em- 
ployed the  Plain  Style.  Few  writers  have  difco- 
vered  more  capacity.  He  treats  every  fubjedb  which 
he  handles,  whether  ferious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  maf- 


*  On  this  head,  of  the  General  Chara£lers  of  Style,  particu- 
larly  the  Plain  and  the  Simple,  and  the  charadlers  of  thofe  Eng- 
liih  authors  who  are  clafled  under  thera,  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing Ledlure,  feveral  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manufcript 
treatife  on  rhetoric,  part  of  wjiich  was  fhewn  to  me,  noany 
years  ago,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith ;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  him  to  the 
Public. 

terly 
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terly  manner.  He  knew,  almoft,  beyond  any  nnan, 
the  Purity,  the  Extent,  the  Precifion  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Language;  and  therefore,  to  fuch  as  wifh  to 
attain  a  pure  and  correfl  Style,  he  is  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  nnodels.  But  we  mud  not  look  for 
much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  Language.  His 
haughty  and  morofe  genius  made  him  defpife  any 
embellifhment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity. 
He  delivers  his  fentiments  in  a  plain,  downright, 
pofitive  manner,  like  one  who  is  fure  he  is  in  the 
right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you*  be 
pleafed  or  not.  His  fentences  are  commonly  ne- 
gligently arranged ;  diftinftly  enough  as  to  the 
fenfe ;  but  without  any  regard  to  fmoothnefs  of 
found  ;  often  without  much  regard  to  compadlnefs 
or  elegance.  Tf  a  metaphor,  or  any  other  figure, 
chanced  to  render  his  fatire  more  poignant,  he 
would,  perhaps,  vouchfafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it 
came  in  his  way  ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embeliifli 
and  illuftrate,  he  would  rather  throw  it  afide. 
Hence,  in  his  ferious  pieces,  his  Style  often  bor- 
ders upon  the  dry  and  unpleafing ;  in  his  liumorous 
ones,  the  plainnefs  of  his  manner  fets  off  his  wit 
to  the  highcft  advantage.  There  is  no  froth,  nor 
affeclation  in  it ;  it  feems  native  and  unftudied  ; 
and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  fmile  himfeif,  he 
makes  his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of 
luch  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  Style  was 
moft  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  philofophical 
writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  clafs;  per- 
fpiCuous  and  pure,  but  almoft  without  any.  orns- 
c  4  menc 
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ment  wh.:Lever.  In  works  which  admit,  or  require, 
ever  (o  much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the 
plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  muft 
remember,  that  when  this  is  rhe  chara6ter  which  a 
■writer  affefts  throughout  his  whole  compofition, 
great  weight  of  matter,  and  great  force  of  fenti- 
ment,  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rea- 
der's attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next  in 
order i  and  here  we  are  got  into  the  region  of  orna- 
mentj  but  that  ornament  not  of  the  higheft  or 
moft  fparkHng  kind.  A  writer  of  this  character 
Hiows,  that  he  does  not  defpife  the  beauty  of  Lan- 
guage, It  is  an  objed  of  his  attention.  But  his 
attention  is  (hown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a 
graceful  collocation  of  themj  rather  than  in  any 
high  efforts  of  imagination,  or  eloquence.  His 
fentences  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  fuperfluous  words  j  of  a  moderate 
length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  fweliing 
ftruflure;  clofing  with  propriety;  without  any  tails 
or  adjeftions  dragging  after  the  proper  clofe.  His 
cadence  is  varied;  but  not  of  the  ftudied  mufical 
kind.  His  figures,  if  he  ufes  any,  are  (hort  and 
correft}  rather  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a 
Style  as  this,  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has 
no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  genius;  by  induftry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writ- 
ing; and  it  is  a  Style  always  agreeable.  It  im- 
prints 
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prints  a  charafter  of  moderate  elevation  on  our 
compofition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  orna- 
ment, which  is  not  unfuitable  to  any  fubie6l  what- 
ever. A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the 
drieft  fubjed,  may  be  written  with  neatnefs;  and  a 
lermon,  or  a  philofophical  treatife,  in  a  Neat  Style, 
will  be  read  with  pleafure. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  charafter  exprefiing  a 
higher  degree  of  ornament  than  a  neat  one;  and, 
indeed,  is  the  term  ufually  applied  to  Style,  when 
poffefHng  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any 
of  its  excelles  or  defeds.  From  what  has  been 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  eafily  be  underftood, 
that  complete  Elegance  implies  great  perfpicuity 
and  propriety  i  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
care  and  dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy 
arrangement.  It  implies,  farther,  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  imagination  fpread  over  Style,  as  far  as 
the  fubjefl  admits  it;  and  all  the  illuftration  which 
Figurative  Language  adds,  when  properly  em- 
ployed. In  a  word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who 
pleafes  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs  the 
underftanding;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  cloathed 
with  all  the  beauty  of  exprefiion,  but  not  over- 
charged with  any  of  its  mifplaced  finery.  In  this 
clafs,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  firft  rate  writers 
in  the  Language;  fuch  as,  Addifon,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few 
more:  writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  many  of  the  attributes  of  Style,  but  whom  wc 

now 
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L  i;  c  T.  now  clafs  together  under  the  denomination  of 
Elegant,  as  in  the  fcale  of  Ornament,  pofTelTing 
nearly  the  fame  place. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style,  are  too 
rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to  the  fubjed;  when 
they  return  upon  us  too  faft,  and  ftrike  us  either 
with  a  dazzling  luftre  or  a  falfe  brilliancy,  this 
forms  what  is  called  a  Florid  Style j  a  term  com- 
monly ufed  to  fignify  the  excefs  of  ornament.  In 
a  young  compofer  this  is  very  pardonable.  Perhaps, 
it  is  even  a  promifing  fymptom  in  young  people, 
that  their  Style  fliould  incline  to  the  Florid  and 
Luxuriant:  "  Volo  fe  efFerat  in  adolefcente  faecun- 
*'  ditas,"  fays  Quinflilian,  "  multum  inde  deco- 
*'  quent  anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut 
^«  ufu  ipfo  detereturj  fit  modo  unde  excidi  poffit 
*'  quid  et  exfculpi. — Audeat  haec  aetas  plura,  et 
*'  inveniat  et  inventis  guadeatj  fint  licet  ilia  non 
*'  fatis  interim  ficca  et  fevera.  Facile  remedium 
*'  eft  ubertatis:  fterilia  nuUo  labore  vincuntur*." 
But,  although  the  Florid  Style  may  be  allowed  to 


*  "  In  youth,  I  wilh  to  fee  luxuriancy  of  fancy  appear. 
**.Much  of  it  will  be  diminifhed  by  years;  much  will  be  cor- 
*'  refted  by  ripening  judgment;  fome  of  it,  by  the  mere  praflice 
*'  of  compofition,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  fuffi- 
*'  cient  matter,  at  firft,  that  can  bear  fome  pruning  and  lopping 
**  off.  At  this  time  ot  life,  let  genius  be  bold  and  inventive, 
**  and  pride  itfelf  in  its  efForts,  though  thcfe  fhould  not,  as  yet, 
•<  be  correft.  Luxuriancy  can  eafily  be  cured;  but  for  barrenr 
**  nefs  there  is  no  remedy." 

6  youth. 
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youth,  in  their  firft  eflays,  it  mufl  not  receive.the  l  e  c  t. 
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fame  indulgence  rrom  writers  of  maturer  years. 
It  is  to  be  expedted,  that  judgment,  as  it  ripens, 
fhould  chaften  imagination,  and  reject,  as  juvenile, 
all  fuch  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unfuitable  to 
the  fubjedl,  or  not  conductive  to  illuftrate  it.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tiniel 
fplendor  of  Language,  which  fome  writers  perpe- 
tually affedt.  It  were  well,  if  this  could  be  afcribed 
to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  imagination.  We 
Ihould  then  have  fomething  to  amufe  us,  at  lead, 
if  we  found  little  to  inflruft  us.  But  the  worft  is, 
that  with  thofe  frothy  writers,  it' is  a  luxuriancy  of 
words,  not  of  fancy.  We  fee  a  laboured  attempt 
to  rife  to  a  fplendor  of  compofition,  of  which  they 
have  formed  to  themfelves  fome  loofe  ideaj  but 
having  no  ftrength  of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  defed  by  poetical  words, 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures, 
and  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  It  has  efcaped  thefe  writers, 
that  fobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  leciet  for 
rendering  it  pleafing;  and  that,  without  a  founda- 
tion of  good  fenfe  and  folid  thought,  the  mod 
Florid  Style  is  but  a  childifli  impofiuon  on  the 
Public.  The  Public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to 
be  fo  impofed  on;  at  leaf!,  the  mob  of  readers, 
who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  firft,  with 
whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  CANNOT  help  thinking,  that  it  refieds  more 
honour  on  the  religious  turn,  and  good  difpofitions 

of 
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^xv?!!^'  ^^  ^^^  prefent  age,  than  on  the  public  tade,  that 
Mr.  Harvey*s  Meditations  have  had  fo  great  a 
currency.  The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which 
is  always  difplayed  in  thenn,  and  the  lively  fancy, 
which,  on  fome  occafions,  appears,  juftly  merits 
applaufe:  but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  expreflion, 
the  fwoln  innagery,  and  ftrained  defcription  which 
abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  falfe  kind. 
I  would,  therefore,  advife  (ludents  of  oratory  to 
imitate  Mr.  Harvey's  piety,  rather  than  his  Style; 
and,  in  all  compofitions  of  a  ferious  kind,  to  turn 
their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  "  from  founds 
"  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart."  Admoni- 
tions of  this  kind  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  themj  as  I  conceive 
nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  courfe  of 
Letftures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cau- 
tioning my  Readers  againft:  the  afFedled  and  frivo- 
lous ufe  of  ornamentj  and,  inftead  of  that  flight 
and  fuperficial  tafte  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  at  prefent  too  fafhionable,  to  introduce^  as  far 
as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  tafte  for  more  folid 
thought,  and  more  manly  Simplicity  in  Style. 
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GENERAL     CHARACTERS     OF    STYLE -SIMPLE, 
AFFECTED,  VEHEMENT-DIRECTIONS  FOR 
FORMING   A  PROPER   STYLE. 


H 


AviNG  entered,  in  the  laft  Leclure,  on  the 
confideration  of  the  general  Characters  of  Style, 
I  treated  of  the  Concife  and  Diffufe,  the  Nervous 
and  Feeble  snanner.  I  confidered  Style  aifo,  with 
relation  to  the  different  degrees  of  ornannent  em- 
ployed to  beautify  it;  in  which  view,  the  manner 
of  different  authors  rifes  according  to  the  following 
gradation:  Dry,  Plain,  Neat,  Elegant,  Flowery. 

I  AM  next  to  treat  of  Style  under  another  cha= 
racier,  one  of  great  importance  in  writing,  and 
which  requires  to  be  accurately  examined;  that  of 
Simplicity,  or  a  Natural  Style,  as  diftinguiflied 
from  Affeflation.  Simplicity,  applied  to  writing, 
is  a  term  very  frequently  ufed;  but  like  other  cri- 
tical terms,  often  ufed  looTely,  and  without  preci- 
fioo.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different 
meanings  given  to  the  word   Simplicity,    which, 

there- 
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^  f,  ^  "^^  therefore,  it  will  be  necefTary  here  to  diftingulfh;  and 
to  fhew  in  what  fenfeit  is  a  proper  attribute  of  Style. 
We  may  rennark  four  different  acceptations  in  which 
it  is  taken. 


The  firfl  is,  Simplicity  of  Compofition,  as  oppof- 
ed  to  too  great  a  variety  of  parts,  Horace's  pre- 
cept refers  to  this : 

Denlque  fit  quod  vis  fimplex  duntaxat  et  unum  *. 

This  is  the  fimplicity  of  plan  In  a  tragedy,  as 
diflinguifhed  from  double  plots,  and  crowded  inci- 
dents; the  Simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or  ^neid,  in 
oppofition  to  the  digrefTions  of  Lucan,  and  the 
fcattered  tales  of  Ariofto  ;  the  Simplicity  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  in  oppofition  to  the  irregular  va- 
riety of  the  Gothic,  In  this  fenie.  Simplicity  is  the 
fame  with  unity. 

The  fecond  fenfeis,  Simplicity  of  Thought,  as 
oppofed  to  Refinement.  Simple  thoughts  are  what 
arife  naturally;  what  the  occafion  or  the  fubje6t 
fugged  unfought ;  and  what,  when  once  fuggefled, 
are  eafily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in 
writing,  exprelTes  a  lefs  natural  and  obvious  train 
of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  of 


*  "  Then  learn  the  wand'ring  humour  to  controul, 
**  And  keep  one  equal  tenor  through  the  whole." 


Francis. 
genius 
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genius  to  purfue;  within  certain  bounds  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  in- 
tricacy, and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of  being 
recherche,  or  far-fought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally 
fay,  that  Mr.  Parnel  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  Simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Covvley  ;  Ci- 
cero's thoughts  on  nnoral  fubjefts  are  natural ;  Se- 
neca's too  refined  and  laboured.  In  thefe  two 
fenfes  of  Simplicity,  when  it  is  oppofed  either  to 
variety  of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  h«ls 
no  proper  relation  to  Style. 

There  is  a  third  lenfe  of  Simplicity,  in  which  it 
has  refpe6l  to  Style;  and  (lands  oppofed  to  too 
much  ornament,  or  pomp  of  language ;  as  when 
we  fay  Mr.  Locke  is  a  fimple,  Mr.  Harvey  a  florid 
writer  J  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  ^' /implex,^* 
the  "  tenue,'  or  "Jubtile  genus  dicendi^''  is  under- 
ftood  by  Cicero  and  Quinflilian.  The  Simple 
Stylcj  in  this  fenfe,  coincides  with  the  Plain  or  the 
Neat  Style,  which  I  before  mentioned  ;  and,  there- 
fore, requires  no  farther  illuftration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  fenfe  of  Simplicity,  alfo  re- 
fpefling  Style  J  but  not  refpefting  the  degree  of 
ornament  employed,  fo  much  as  the  eafy  and  natu- 
ral manner  in  which  our  language  expreffes  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  former 
fenfe  of  the  word  jufl:  now  mentioned,  in  which 
Simplicity  was  equivalent  to  Plainnefs:  whereas, 
in  this  fenfe,  it  is  compatible  with  the  higheft  or- 

namenu 
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nament.  Homer,  for  inftance,  pofTelTes  this  Sim-* 
plicity  in  the  greateft  perfedion  ;  and  yet  no  writer 
has  more  Ornament  and  Beauty.  This  Simplicity, 
which  is  what  we  are  now  to  confider,  {lands  op- 
pofed,  not  to  Ornament,  but  to  Affedation  of  Or- 
nament, or  appearance  of  labour  about  our  Styles 
and  it  is  a  diftinguifhing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  WRITER  of  Simplicity  exprefles  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  one  thinks  he  could  have 
written  in  the  fame  way.  Horace  defcribes  it, 

— ut  fibi  quivis 


Speret  idem,  fudet  multum,  fruftraque  laboret 
Aufus  idem  *. 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  exprefTion;  it 
feems  the  very  language  of  nature;  you  fee  in  the 
Style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour,  but  the  man  in 
his  own  natural  charader.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expreffion  j  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy  j 
but  thefe  fiow  from  him  without  effort  j  and  he  ap- 
pears to  vvTite  in  this  manner,  not  becaufe  he  has 
ftudied  it,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  manner  of  expreffion 
mod  natural  ""o  him,  A  certain  degree  of  negli- 
gence, alfo,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  this  charafler 
of  Style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it;   for  too 

*  "  From  well'kndwn  tales  fuch  fiftlons  would  I  ralfe, 
*'  As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  eafe  ; 
"  Yet,  while  they  ftrive  the  fame  fuccefs  to  gain, 
•''  Should  find  their  labours  and  their  hopes  in  vain." 

Francis. 
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minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it:  "  Ha- 
"  beat  ille,"  fays  Cicero,  (Orat.  No.  77.)  <«molle 
^'  quiddam,  et  quod  indice"non  ingraram  negligen- 
**  tiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  labo- 
"  rantis  *."  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  Sim- 
plicity of  Style,  that,  like  fimplicity  of  manners,  it 
Ihows  us  a  man's  fentiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid 
open  without  difguife.  More  ftudied  and  artificial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  al- 
ways this  difadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author 
in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  fplendour 
ofdrefs,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal 
thofe  peculiarities  which  diftinguifh  one  man  from 
another.  But  reading  an  author  of  Simplicity,  is 
like  converfing  with  a  perfon  of  diftindion  at  home, 
and  with  eafe,  where  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a 
marked  charader. 

The  higheft  degree  of  this  Simplicity  is  exprefled 
by  a  French  term,  to  which  we  have  none  that 
fully  anfwers  in  our  language,  naivete.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  give  a  precife  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word. 
It  always  exprefTes  a  difcovery  of  charafter.  I  be* 
lieve  the  belt  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French 
critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus :  That 
fort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undifguifed  opennefs. 


*  "  Let  this  Style  have  a  certain  foftnefs  and  cafe,  which 
'*  (hall  charadlerife  a  negligence,  not  unpleafing  in  an  author, 
"  who  appears  to  be  more  folicitous  about  the  thought  than  the 
♦*  expreffion.** 
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which  feems  to  give  us  fome  degree  of  fuperiorlty 
over  the  perfon  who  fhows  it;  a  certain  infantine 
Simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which 
difplays  fome  features  of  the  charadler  that  we 
think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide  j  and 
which,  therefore,  always  leads  us  to  fmile  at  the 
perfon  who  difcovers  this  charafler.  La  Fontaine, 
in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  fuch 
naivete.  This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood,  as 
defcriptive  of  a  particular  fpecies  only  of  Sim- 
plicity. 

With  refpecfl  to  Simplicity,  in  general,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  ancient  original  writers  are  always 
the  moft  eminent  for  it.  This  happens  from  a 
plain  reafon,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of 
natural  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours 
and  writings  of  others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of 
producing  AfFedation.  Hence,  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  Simpli- 
city than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hefiod, 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon, 
are  all  diftinguidied  for  it.  Among  the  Romans 
alfo,  we  have  fome  writers  of  this  charafter,  par- 
ticularly Terence,  Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  and  Julius 
Casfar.  The  following  palfage  of  Terence's 
Andria,  is  a  beautiful  inftance  of  Simplicity  of 
manner  in  defcription: 


Funus  interim 
Procedit  j  fequimurj  ad  fepulchrum  venimus  ; 


la 
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In  ignem  impofita  eft ;  fietur.     Interea  hsec  foror, 
Quam  dixi,  ad  flammam  acceffit  imprudentius 
Satis  cum  periculo.     Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pamphilus, 
Bene  diflimulatum  amorem,  &  celatum  indicatj 
Occurrit  prxceps,  mulierem  ab  igne  retrahit, 
Mea  Glycerlum,  inquit,  quid  agis  ?  Cur  te  is  perditum  ? 
Turn  ilia,  ut  confuetum  facile  amorem  cerneres, 
Rejecit  fe  in  eum,  flens  quam  familiariter  *. 

Act.  I.  Sc.  i. 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  ele- 
gant j  and  convey  a  moft  lively  pidture  of  the  fcene 
defcribed :  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Style 
appears  wholly  artlefs  and  unlaboured.  Let  us, 
next,  confider  fome  Englifh  writers  who  come  un- 
der this  clafs. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbifhop 
Tillotfon's  manner.  Tillotfon  has  long  been  ad- 
mired as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model  for  preach- 


"  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds ;  we  follow ; 

"  Come  to  the  fepulchre  :  the  body's  placed 

*'  Upon  the  pile  ;  lamented  ;  whereupon 

•'  This  fifter  I  was  fpeaking  of,  all  wild, 

"  Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

*'  There  !  there  !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 

*'  His  well-diflembled  and  long  hidden  love ; 

"  Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and  cries, 

"  Oh  !  my  Glycerium  !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 

*•  Why,  why  endeavour  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ? 

"  Then  fhe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  thence 

"  Might  eafily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 

*'  Threw  herfelf  back  into  his  arms,  and  wepr, 

"  Oh  !  how  familiarly  ! "  Col  man. 
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ing.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  fuch,  has 
been  often  mifunderflood.  For,  if  we  include,  in 
the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and  ftrength, 
piflurefque  defcripticn,  glowing  figures,  or  correft 
arrangement  of  fentences,  in  all  thefe  parts  of  ora- 
tory the  Archbifliop  is  exceedingly  deficient.  His 
Style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perfpicuous,  but 
careleis  and  remifs,  too  often  feeble  and  languid ; 
little  beauty  in  the  conftruftion  of  his  fentences, 
which  are  frequently  fijfFered  to  drag  unharmo- 
nioufly ;  fcldom  any  attempt  towards  ftrength  or 
fublimity.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  defedls, 
fuch  a  conftant  vein  of  good  fenfe  and  piety  runs 
through  his  works,  fuch  an  earneft  and  ferious 
manner,  and  fo  much  ufeful  inftrudbion  conveyed  in 
a  Style  fo  pure,  natural  and  unafi^eded,  as  will  juftly 
recommend  him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the 
Englifh  language  remains ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  mo- 
del of  the  higheft  eloquence,  but  as  a  fimple  and 
amiable  writer,  whofe  manner  is  ftrongly  expreflive 
of  great  goodnefs  and  worth.  I  obferved  be- 
fore, that  Simplicity  of  manner  may  be  confiftent 
•with  fbme  degree  of  negligence  in  Style;  and  it  is 
only  the  beauty  of  that  Simplicity  which  makes  the 
negligence  of  fuch  writers  feem  graceful.  But,  as 
appears  in  the  Archbifliop,  negligence  may  fome- 
times  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of 
Simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  lan- 
guid manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  Is  another  remarkable 
•vriter  in  rhe  Style  of  Simplicity.     In  point  of  or- 
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nament  and  correftnefs,  he  rifes  a  degree  above  ^  ^j^  '^* 
Tillotfon }  though  for  correflnefs,  he  is  not  in  the 
higheft  rank.  All  is  eafy  and  flowing  in  him  ;  he 
is  exceedingly  harmonious  •,  fmoothnefs,  and  what 
may  be  called  amasnity,  are  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raflers  of  his  manner  -,  relaxing,  fometimes,  as  fuch 
a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remifs 
Style.  No  writer  whatever  has  ftamped  upon  his 
Style  a  more  lively  imprelTion  of  his  own  chara6ler. 
In  reading  his  works,  we  feem  engaged  in  converfa- 
tion  with  him  j  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man ; 
and  contract  a  friendfliip  for  him.  He  may  be 
claffed  as  {landing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negli- 
gent Simplicity,  and  the  higheft  degree  of  orna- 
ment, which  this  charadler  of  Style  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  thefc^  the  higheft,  moft  correct-, 
and  ornamented  degree  of  the  fimple  manner,  Mr. 
Addifon  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  Englidi  language, 
the  moft  perfed  example :  and,  therefore,  though 
not  without  fome  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
fafeft  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freeft  from  con- 
fiderable  defeds,  which  the  language  affords.  Per- 
fpicuous  and  pure  he  is  in  the  higheft  degree; 
his  precifion,  indeed,  not  very  great  j  yet  nearly  as 
great  as  the  fubjecls  which  he  treats  of  require  : 
the  conflrudlion  of  his  fentences  eafy,  agreeable, 
and  com.monly  very  mufical;  carrying  a  charader 
of  fmoothnefs,  more  than  of  ftrength.  In  Figu- 
rative Language,  he  is  rich  ;  particularly  in  fimilies 
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'^'  and  metaphors  j  which  are  fo  employed  as  to  render 
his  Style  fplendid  without  being  gaudy.  There 
is  not  the  leafb  affedation  in  his  manner  j  we  fee 
no  marks  of  labour  j  nothing  forced  or  conflrainedj 
but  great  elegance  joined  with  great  eafe  and  Sim- 
plicity. He  is,  in  particular,  diftinguiflied  by  a 
charadler  of  modefty,  and  of  politenefs,  which  ap- 
pears in  all  his  writings.  No  author  has  a  more 
popular  and  infinuating  manner  ;  and  the  great  re- 
gard which  he  every  where  lliows  for  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  want  of  ftrength  and  precifion,  which 
renders  his  manner,  though  perfe6lly  fuited  to  fuch 
effays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spedlator,  not  altogether 
a  proper  model  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  ela- 
borate kinds  of  compofition.  Though  the  Public 
have  ever  done  much  juftice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  feen  in  its 
true  light :  for,  though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he 
certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among  the  profe 
writers,  than  he  is  intitled  to  among  the  poets  j 
and,  in  profe,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher, 
and  more  original  ftrain,  than  his  philofophy. 
The  charader  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  difcovers 
ITiore  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  thofe,  whofe  chara6lers  T  have 
been  giving,  one  is  never  tired  of  reading.  There 
is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  drains  or  fatigues 
our  thoughts :  we  are  pleafed,  without  being  daz- 
?;led  by  their  luiire.     So  powerful  is  the  charm  of 

Simplicity 
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Simplicity  in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it  atones 
for  many  defe<5ts,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a  care- 
lefs  expreffion.  Hence,  in  ail  the  mod  excellent 
authors,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  th?  fimple  and 
natural  manner  may  be  always  remarked  j  although 
other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not 
their  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  characler.  Thus 
Milton  is  fimple  in  the  midftofall  his  grandeur; 
and  Demoflhenes  in  the  midu  of  all  his  vehemence. 
To  grave  and  folcmn  writings.  Simplicity  of  man- 
ner adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  cha- 
rafter  throughout  all  the  facred  Scriptures;  and 
indeed  no  other  charafler  of  Style  was  fo  much 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  infpiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithftanding  many  excel- 
lencies, have  rendered  their  Style  much  lefs  beau- 
tiful by  want  of  Simplicity,  I  cannot  give  a  more 
remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftfoury.  This 
is  an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  obfervations 
feveral  times  before,  and  fhall  now  take  leave  of 
him,  with  giving  his  general  character  under  this 
head.  Confiderable  m.erit,  doubtlefs^  he  has.  His 
works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  phi- 
lofophy  which  they  contain,  had  he  not  filled  them 
with  fo  many  oblique  and  invidious  infinuations 
againft  the  Chriftian  Religion,  thrown  out,  too, 
with  fo  much  fpleen  and  fatire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his 
m.emory,  eicher  as  an  author  or  a  man.  Hislanguage 
has  many  beauties.     It  is  firm,  and  fupported  in 
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an  uncommon  degree :  it  is  i-ich  and  muficaf. 
No  Englifh  Author,  as  I  formerly  (hewed,  has  at- 
tended fo  much  to  the  regular  conftru6lion  of  his 
fentences,  both  with  refpedt  to  propriety,  and  with 
refped  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  fo  much  ele- 
gance and  pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no 
-wonder  itfliould  have  been  highly  admired^by  fome. 
It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  ftiffnefs 
and  affedation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His 
Lordfhip  can  exprefs  nothing  with  Simplicity.  He 
feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  fpeak  like  other 
men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  bufkins ;  and  drefTed 
out  with  magnificent  elegance.  In  every  fentence 
we  fee  the  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of 
that  eafe,  which  cxprefles  a  fentiment  coming  na- 
tural and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and 
ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond; 
fometimes  happy  in  them  ;  but  his  fondnefs  for 
them  is  too  vifible  j  and,  having  once  laid  hold  of 
fome  metaphor  or  allufion  that  pleafed  him,  he 
knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is  miOft 
wonderful,  he  was  a  profefled  admirer  of  Simpli- 
city ;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  antients,  and  cen- 
furing  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  itj  though  he 
departs  from  it  himfelf  as  far  as  any  one  modern 
whatever.  Lord  ShaftJbury  poflelTed  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  tafte,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  call  ex- 
cefTive  and  fickly ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  paf- 
fion  ;  few  ftrong  or  vigorous  feelings:  and  the  cold- 
nefs  of  his  charadler  led  him  to  that  artificial  and 
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ibtely  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He 
was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but 
he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He  attempts  it 
often,  but  always  awkwardly ;  he  is  ftiff  even  in  his 
pleafantry  3  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and 
not  like  a  man*. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord 
Shafcfbury's  manner,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
that  he  would  miflead  many  who  blindly  admired 
him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  impof- 
ing  beauties,  has  alfo  fome  very  confiderable  ble- 
miflies.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  Mr.  Black- 
wall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Au- 
guftus ;  a  writer  of  confiderable  learning,  and  of  in- 
genuity alfo  J  but  infecled  with  an  extravagant  love 
of  an  artificial  Style,  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  diftinguifhes  the  Shaftiburean  manner. 

Having  now  faid  fo  much  to  recommend  Sim- 
plicity, or  the  eafy  and  natural  manner  of  writing. 


*  It  may  perhaps  be  not  unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  the 
iirft  edition  of  his  Enquiry  into  Virtue  was  publilhed,  furrepti- 
tioully  I  believe,  in  a  feparate  form,  in  the  year  1699 ;  and  is 
fometimes  to  be  met  with ;  by  comparing  which,  with  the  cor— 
refted  edition  of  the  fame  treatife,  as  it  now  Hands  among  his 
works,  we  fee  one  of  the  mod  curious  and  ufeful  examples  that 
I  know,  of  what  is  called  Lhftes  labor;  the  art  of  polifhing  lan- 
guage, breaking  long  fentences,  and  working  up  an  imperfeft 
draught  into  a  highly  finiflied  performance. 
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and  having  pointed  out  the  defefts  of  an  oppofite 
manner  i  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes  on  this  fub- 
je<fl,  it  is  neceffary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  it  is  very 
pofTible  for  an  author  to  write  fimply,  and  yet  not 
beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from  affectation, 
and  not  have  merit.  The  beautiful  Simplicity 
fuppofes  an  author  to  poffefs  real  genius;  to  Vf^rite 
with  folidity,  purity,  and  livelinefs  of  imagination. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fimplicity  or  unafFe6lednefs  of  his 
manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heightens 
every  other  beauty  ;  it  is  the  drefs  of  nature,  with- 
out which  all  beauties  are  imperfect.  But  if 
mere  unaffe^lednefs  were  fuflicient  to  conftitute 
the  beauty  of  Style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, we  frequently  meet  with  pretended  cri- 
tics, who  extol  the  dulled  writers  on  account  of  what 
they  call  the  "  Chafte  Simplicity  of  their  man- 
ner;" which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  tiie  abfence 
of  every  ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  ge- 
nius and  imagination.  We  muft  diftinguifh,  there- 
fore, between  that  Simplicity  which  accompanies 
true  genius,  and  which  is  perfeftly  compatible  with 
every  proper  ornament  of  Style,  and  that  which  is 
no  other  than  a  carelefs  and  flovenly  manner.  In- 
deed, the  di(lin6lion  is  eafily  made  from  the  effed 
produced.  The  one  never  fails  to  intereft  the 
reader ;  the  other  is  infipid  and  tirefome. 

I  PROCEED  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  cha- 
racter of  Style  different  from  any  that  I  have  yet 

fpoken 
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fpoken  of;  which  may  be  diftingiiifried  by  the  name  ^ 
of  the  Vehement.  This  always  implies  ftrength;  and 
is  not,  by  any  means,  inconfiftent  with  Simplicity: 
but,  in  its  predominant  charader,  is  diftinguifh- 
able  from  either  the  ftrong  or  the  fimple  manner. 
It  has  a  peculiar  ardour  ;  it  is  a  glowing  Style ;  the 
language  of  a  man,  whofe  imagination  and  pafllons 
are  heated,  and  (Irongly  afFc(5led  by  what  he  writes; 
who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lefier  graces,  but 
pours  himfelf  forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fulnefs  of 
a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of  ora- 
tory ;  and,  indeed,  is  rather  expeded  from  a  man 
who  is  fpeaking,  than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his 
clofct.  The  orations  of  Demofthenes  furnifh  the  full 
^nd  perfedl  example  of  this  fpecies  of  Style. 

Among  Englifh  writers,  the  one  who  has  moft 
of  this  charadler,  though  mixed,  indeed,  with  fe- 
veral  defedls,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbroke 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the 
demagogue  of  a  popular  aflembly.  Accordingly, 
the  Style  that  runs  through  all  his  political  writings, 
is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writ- 
ing with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  Rhetorical  Fi- 
gures ;  and  pours  himfelf  forth  withgreatimpetuofity. 
He  is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  fame  thought 
before  us  in  many  different  views  ;  but  generally 
with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold,  rather  than  cor- 
rect ;  a  torrent  that  flows  ftrong,  but  often  muddy. 
His  fentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  fhortnefs; 
inclining,  however,  mofl  to  long  periods,  fome- 
I  times 
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^  xiY  '^'  ^'^^^^  including  parenthefes,  and  frequently  crowd- 
ing and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one 
another,  as  natui'ally  happens  in  the  warmth  of 
fpeaking.  In  the  choice  of  his  words,  there  is 
great  felicity  and  precifion.  In  exaft  conftrudtion 
of  fentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaft- 
fbury;  but  greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  life  and  eafe. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  merit,  as  a  writer,  would 
have  been  very  confiderabie,  if  his  matter  had 
equalled  his  Style.  But  whilfl.  we  find  many  things 
to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  be- 
fore remarked,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to 
commend.  In  his  reafonings,  for  the  moft  parr, 
he  is  flimfy  and  falfe  -,  in  his  political  writings,  fac- 
tious ;  in  what  he  calls  his  philofophical  ones,  ir- 
religious and  fophiftical  in  the  higheft  degree. 

I  SHALL  infift  no  longer  on  the  different  man- 
ners of  Writers,  or  the  general  Charadlers  of 
Style.  Some  other,  befides  thofe  which  I  have 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out;  but  I  am  fen- 
fible,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feparate  fuch  gene- 
ral confiderations  of  the  Style  of  authors  from  their 
peculiar  turn  of  fentiment,  which  it  is  not  my  bufi- 
nefs  at  prefent  to  criticife.  Conceited  writers,  for 
inftance,  difcover  their  fpirit  fo  much  in  their  com- 
pofition,  that  it  imprints  on  their  Style  a  characler 
of  pertnefs;  though  I  confefs  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
whether  this  can  be  clafled  among  the  attributes  of 
Style,  or  rather  is  to  be  afcribed  entirely  to  the 
thought.  In  whatever  clafs  we  rank  it,  all  appear- 
ances 
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ances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided  with  care,  as  a 
moft  difguding  blemiOi  in  writing.  Under  the  ge- 
neral heads,  which  I  have  confidered,  I  have  taken 
an  opportunity  of  giving  the  charafler  of  many 
of  the  eminent  clalTics  in  the  Englifh  language. 

From  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjefl,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  to  determine  among  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent manners  of  writing,  what  is  precifely  the  beft, 
is  neither  eafy  nor  neceflary.  Style  is  a  field  that 
admits  of  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different 
authors  may  be  very  different;  and  yet  in  them  ail 
beautiful.  Room  muft  be  left  here  for  genius  j  for 
that  particular  determination  which  every  one  re- 
ceives from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expreflion 
more  than  another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed, 
there  are  of  fuch  importance,  as  fhould  always,  in 
every  kind  of  compofition,  be  kept  in  view ;  and 
fome  defefls  we  ihould  always  ftudy  to  avoid.  An 
oftentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harih,  or  an  obfcure  Style, 
for  inftance,  are  always  faults;  and  Perfpicuity, 
Strength,  Neatnefs,  and  Simplicity,  are  beauties 
to  be  always  aimed  at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  of 
all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of 
thefe  good  qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  dif- 
tingulfhing  manner,  no  precife  rules  can  be  given; 
nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as 
abfolutely  perfefb. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  conclude 
thefe  dilTertations  upon  Style,  with  a  few  dire<flions 

concerr.- 
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^  XIX  '^"  CQ"C^'"ni"g  the  proper  method  of  attaining  a  good 
Style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  charadter 
of  that  Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  fubjeft  on 
wiiich  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  firfl:  dire6lion  which  I  give  for  this  purpofe, 
is,  to  ftudy  clear  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  concerning 
which  we  are  to  write  or  fpeak.  This  is  a  diredion 
which  may  at  firft  appear  to  have  fmall  relation  to 
Style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  clofe^ 
The  foundation  of  all  good  Style,  is  good  fenfe  ac- 
companied with  a  lively  imagination.  The  Style 
and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  fo  intimately  connedled, 
that,  as  I  have  feveral  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently 
hard  to  diftinguifli  them.  Wherever  the  impreiTions 
of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indiftind"i 
or  perplexed  and  confufed,  our  Style  in  treating  of 
fuch  things  will  infallibly  be  fo  too.  Whereas,- 
what  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  ftrongly,  we  fhall 
naturally  exprefs  with  clearnefs  and  with  ibength. 
This,  then,  we  may  be  afllired,  is  a  capital  rule  as 
to  Style,  to  think  clofely  of  the  fubjeft,  till  we 
have  attained  a  full  and  diftind  view  of  the  matter 
which  we  are  to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become 
warm  and  interefted  in  it ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
Ihall  we  find  exprefllon  begin  to  flow.  Generally 
fpeaking,  the  beft  and  mofl:  proper  expreffions,  are 
thofe  which  a  clear  view  of  the  fubjedl  fuggefts, 
without  much  labour  or  enquiry  after  them.  This 
is  Quindlilian's  obfervatlon,  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  "  Ple- 
*'  rumque  optima  verba  rebus  coherent,  et  cer- 
"  nuntur  fuo  lumine.     At  nos  qua:rimus  ilia,  tan- 

"  quam 
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"  quam  lateant  feque  fubducant.     Ita  nunquam  ^  |.jj  '^" 
"  putamus  verba  effe  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  eftj 
**  fed  ex  aliis  locis  petimus,  et  inventus  vim  afFe- 
"  rimus*." 

In  the  fecond  place,    in  order  to  fornn  a  good 
Style,  the  frequent  prailice  of  compofing  is  indif- 
penfably  necefTary.     Many  rules  concerning  Style 
I  have  delivered;   but  no  rules  will  anfwer  the  end 
without  exercife  and  habit.     At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
not  every  fort  of  compofing  that  will  improve  Style. 
This  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  frequent, 
carelefs,   and  hafty  compofition,  we  Ihall  acquire 
certainly  a  very  bad  Style;    v;e  fnall  have  more 
trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcl- 
ing  negligences,    than  if  v/e  had  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  compofition  at  all.     In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  flowly  and  with  much 
care.     Let  the  facility  and  fpeed  of  writing,  be  the 
fruit  of  longer   praftice.     *'  Moram  et   folicito- 
dinem,"  fays  Quindlilian  with  the  greatefl:  reafon, 
I.  X.  c.  3,  "  iniciis    impero.      Nam  prirnum   hoc 
"  conftituendum  ac  obtinendum  eft,  ut  quam  op- 
"  time  fcribamus ;    celeritatem  dabit  confuetudo, 
"  Paulatim  res  facilius  fe  oftendent,  verba  refpon- 


*  "  The  tnoH  proper  words  for  the  moll:  part  adhere  to  the 
*'  thoughts  which  are  to  be  exprefled  by  them,  and  may  be  dif- 
*'  covered  as  by  their  own  light.  But  we  hunt  afcer  them  as  if 
*•  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence, 
"  inflead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the  fubjecl,  we  ^o 
**  in  queft  of  them  to  fome  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give 
■  **  force  to  the  e^'preffions  we  haye  found  out," 

"  debunt. 
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"  debunt,  compofido  profequetur.  Cun6ta  denU 
"  que  ut  in  familia  bene  infticuta  in  officio  erunt. 
"  Summa  hsec  eft  rei;  cito  fcribendo  non  fit  ut 
"  bene  fcribaturj   bene  fcribendo,  fit  ut  cito*.'* 

"We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  there  may  be 
an  extreme,  in  too  great  and  anxious  a  care  about 
words.  We  muft  not  retard  the  courfe  of  thought, 
nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  paufing  too 
long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  a  glow  of  compofition  which  fhould 
be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  exprefs  ourfelves  happily, 
though  at  the  expence  of  allowing  fome  inadver- 
tencies to  pafs.  A  more  fevere  examination  of 
thefe  muft  be  left  to  be  the  work  of  corredion. 
For,  if  the  praflice  of  compofition  be  ufeful,  the 
laborious  work  of  corre(5ling  is  no  lefs  fo  -,  is  in- 
deed abfolutely  necefl*ary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit 
from  the  habit  of  compofition.  What  we  have 
"Written,  fiiould  be  laid  by  for  fome  little  time,  till 
the  ardour  of  compofition  be  paft,  till  the  fondnefs 
for  the  exprefllons  we  have  ufed  be  worn  ofi^,  and 


*  ♦*  I  enjoin  that  fuch  as  are  beginning  the  prafticeof  compo- 
**  iition,  write  flowly,  and  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their 
•'  great  objed  at  firft  fliould  be,  to  write  as  well  as  poflible  ; 
*'  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  fpeedily.  By  degrees  mat- 
•*  ter  will  offer  itfelf  ftill  more  readily  ;  words  will  be  at  hand; 
'•  compofition  will  flow ;  every  thing,  as  in  the  arrangement 
**  of  a  well-ordered  family,  will  prefent  itfelf  in  its  proper  place. 
•'  The  fum  of  the  whole  is  this,  by  hafty  compofuion,  we  fhall 
•'  never  acquire  the  art  of  compofing  well  j  by  writing  well,  we 
**  fhall  come  to  write  fpeedily." 

the 
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the  expreffions  themfelves  be  forgotten ;  and  then  ^  ^^  'r- 
reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  critical  eye,  as  v-— -y-ii^^ 
if  it  were  the  perfornnance  of  another,  we  fhall  dif- 
cern  many  imperfections  which  at  firft  efcaped  us. 
Then  is  the  feafon  for  pruning  redundancies  j  for 
examining  the  arrangement  of  fentences ;  for  at- 
tending to  the  juncture  and  conne6ling  particles ; 
and  bringing  Style  into  a  regular,  correCl,  and 
fupported  form.  This  '^  Lima  Labor'  muft  be 
fubmitted  to  by  all  who  would  communicate  their 
thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  and  fome 
practice  in  it  will  foon  fliarpen  their  eye  to  the  moft 
neceflary  objeds  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much 
more  eafy  and  praflicable  work  than  might  at  firlt 
be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  refpefl  to  the  affiftance 
that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  writings  of  others,  it 
is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render  ourfelves  well 
acquainted  with  the  Style  of  the  beft  authors.  This 
is  requifite  both  in  order  to  form  a  juft  tafte  in 
Style,  and  to  fupply  us  with  a  full  ftock  of  words 
on  every  fubjeft.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view 
to  Style,  attention  fhould  be  given  to  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  different  manners ;  and  in  this,  and 
former  Lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fuggeft  fe- 
veral  things  that  may  be  ufeful  in  this  view.  1  know 
no  exercife  that  will  be  found  more  ufeful  for  ac- 
quiring a  proper  Style,  than  to  tranflate  fome  paf- 
fage  from  an  eminent  Englifh  author  into  our  own 
words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  inftance, 
VOL.  II,  E  fome 
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^  XIX  ^'  ^"^^  P^g^  °^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  Addifon's  Speftators,  and 
read  it  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we 
have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in 
itj  then  to  lay  afide  the  book;  to  attempt  to  write 
out  the  pafiage  from  memory,  in  the  bed  way  we 
can ;  and  having  done  fo,  next  to  open  the  book, 
and  compare  what  we  have  written,  with  the  Style 
of  the  author.  Such  anexercife  will,  by  compari- 
fon,  {hew  us  where  the  defeds  of  our  Style  lie  ;  will 
lead  us  to  the  proper  attentions  for  redifying  them  ; 
and  among  the  different  ways  in  which  the  fame 
thought  may  be  exprefTed,  will  make  us  perceive 
that  which  is  the  moft  beautiful.     But, 


In  the  fourth  place,  I  muft  caution,  at  the  fame 
time,  againft  a  fervile  imitation  of  any  author  what- 
ever. This  is  always  dangerous.  It  hampers 
genius;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  ftiff"  manner;  and 
thofe  who  are  given  to  clofe  imitation,  generally 
imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  his  beauties. 
No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or  fpeaker, 
who  has  not  fome  degree  of  confidence  to  follow 
his  own  genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particu- 
lar, of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrafes,  or 
tranfcribing  paiTages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  compofition.  Infinitely 
better  it  is  to  have  fomething  that  is  our  own, 
though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  afFe^l  to  fhine 
In  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  laft,  betray 
the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  thefe  heads  of 
compoling,  correding,  reading,  and  imitating,  I  ad- 

vife 
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Vlfe  every  ftudent  of  oratory  to  confuk  what  Quinc- 
tilian  has  dehvered  in  the  Xth  book  of  his  Inftitu- 
tions,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  obfer- 
vations  and  direftions,  that  well  deferve  attention. 

In  the  fifch  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material 
rule>  with  refpeft  to  Style,  that  we  always  ftudy  to 
adapt  it  to  the  fubjedl,  and  alfo  to  the  capacity  of 
our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  fpeak  in  public.  Nothing 
merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is 
not  fuited  to  the  occafion,  and  to  the  perfons  to 
whom  it  is  addreffed.  It  is  to  the  laft  degree 
awkward  and  abfurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid 
Style,  on  occafions,  when  it  fhould  be  our  bufinefs 
only  to  argue  and  reafon ;  or  to  fpeak  with  elabo- 
rate pomp  of  exprelTion,  before  perfons  who  com- 
prehend nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  ftare  at 
our  unfeafonable  magnificence.  Thcfe  are  defe6ls 
not  fo  much  in  point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much 
worfe,  in  point  of  common  fenfe.  When  we  begia 
to  write  or  fpeak,  we  ought  previoufly  to  fix  in  our 
minds  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at; 
to  keep  this  fteadily  in  our  view,  and  to  fuit  our 
Style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  facrifice  to  this  great  ob- 
jeft,  every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to 
our  fancy,  we  are  unpardonable  j  and  though  chil- 
dren and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  fenfe  will  laugh 
at  us  and  our  Style. 

In  the  lafl  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  fubjed 
without  this  admonition,  that,  in  any  cafe,  and  on 

E  2  any 
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any  occafion,  attention  to  Style  nnuft  not  engrofs 
us  Co  much,  as  to  detrad  from  a  higher  degree  of 
attention  to  the  thoughts ;  "  Curam  verborum," 
fays  the  great  Roman  Critic,  "  rerum  volo  efle 
*'  folicitudinem*."  A  direflion  the  more  neceflary, 
as  the  prefent  tafte  of  the  age  in  writing,  feems  to 
lean  more  to  Style  than  to  thought.  It  is  much 
eafier  to  drefs  up  trivial  and  common  fentiments 
with  fome  beauty  of  cxpreflion,  than  to  afford  a 
fund  of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  ufeful  thoughts. 
The  latter  requires  true  genius;  the  former  may 
be  attained  by  induftry,  with  the  help  of  very  fu- 
perficial  parts.  Hence,  v/e  find  fo  many  writers 
frivolouQy  rich  in  Style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in 
Sentiment.  The  public  ear  is  now  fo  much 
accuftomed  to  a  correft  and  ornamented  Style, 
that  no  writer  can,  with  fafety,  negleft  the  ftudy 
of  ir.  But  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does 
not  look  to  fomething  beyond  it ;  who  does  not 
lay  the  chief  ftrefs  upon  his  matter,  and  employ 
fuch  ornaments  of  Style  to  recommend  it,  as  are 
manly  not  foppifli :  "  Majore  animo,"  fays  the 
writer  whom  I  have  fo  often  quoted,  "  aggredienda 
"  eft  eloquentia  ;  qiije  fi  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues 
"  polire  et  capillum  componere,  non  exiftimabit 
"  ad  curam  fuam  pertinere.  Ornatus  et  virihs  et 
«'  fortis,  et  fanftus  fit  i  nee  effeminatam  levitatem. 


*  ''  To  your  exprefiion  be  attentive  j  but  about  your  matter  be 
''  follcitous." 

"  et 
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"  et  fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet  j   fanguine  et   ^  ^^^  '^' 
"  viribus  niteac*." 


*  "  A  higher  fpirit  ought  to  animate  thofe  who  ftudy  e!o- 
**  quence.  They  ought  to  confultthe  health  andfoundnefsof  the 
*'  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  attention  to  fuch  trifling 
*'  objedls  as  paring  the  nails  and  dreffing  the  hair.  Let  orna- 
"  ment  be  manly  and  chafte,  without  efteminate  gaiety,  or  ar- 
**  tificial  colouring  J  let  it  fhine  with  the  glow  of  health  ar.d 
*'  ftrength.'^ 
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CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    STYLE    OF 

MR.  ADDISON,   IN  N°  411.  OF  THE 

SPECTATOR. 

HAVE  infifted  fully  on  the  fubjeft  of  Language 
and  Style,  both  becaufe  it  is,  in  itfelf,  of  great 
importance,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  capable  of  being 
afcertained  by  precife  rule,  than  feveral  other  parts 
of  compofition.  A  critical  analyfis  of  the  Style  of 
fome  good  author  will  tend  further  to  illuftrate  the 
fubjefl ;  as  it  will  fugged  obfervations  which  I  have 
not  had  occafion  to  make,  and  will  fhow,  in  the 
mod  praflical  light,  the  ufe  of  thofe  which  I  have 
niade. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whonfi  I  have  chofen 

for  this  purpofe.      The  Speftator,    of  which   his 

papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book  which  is 

in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which   cannot  be 

praifed   too   highly.    'The  good  fenfc,   and   good 

writincT,    the  ufeful  morality,    and  the  admirable 

*-•  .     .  .      • 

vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one 

Qf 
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of  thofe  (landard  books  which  have  done  the  greateft  l  e  c  t. 
honour  to  the  Englifh  nation.  I  have  formerly 
given  the  general  charadler  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Style 
and  manner,  as  natural  and  unafFefted,  eafy  and 
polite,  and  full  of  thofe  graces  which  a  flowery  ima- 
gination diffufcs  over  writing.  At  the  fame  time, 
though  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  writers  in  the  Lan- 
guage, he  is  not  the  molt  corred ;  a  circumftance 
which  renders  his  compofition  the  more  proper  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  criticifm.  The  free  and 
flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer  fometimes  led 
him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  fludied  cir- 
cumfpe6lion  and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have 
taught  them  to  avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties, 
therefore,  which  I  fliall  have  frequent  occafion  to 
do  as  I  proceed,  I  muft  alfo  point  out  his  negli- 
gences and  defefls.  Without  a  free,  impartial  dif- 
cuffion  of  both  the  faults  and  beauties  which  occur 
in  his  compofition,  it  is  evident  this  piece  of  criti- 
cifm would  be  of  no  fervice :  and,  from  the  freedom 
which  I  ufe  in  criticifing  Mr.  Addifon's  Style,  none 
can  imagine,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings, 
after  having  repeatedly  declared  the  high  opinion 
which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  fo  many,  and  the  general  charafler  of 
his  Style  is  fo  elegant  and  eftimable,  that  the  mi- 
nute imperfeftions  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  point 
out,  are  but  like  thofe  fpots  in  the  fun,  which  may 
be  difcovered  by  the  afTiftance  of  art,  but  which 
have  no  efFeft  in  obfcuring  its  luftre.  It  is,  indeed, 
my  judgment,  that  what   Quindlilian  applies   to 

E  4  Cicero, 
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^  XX  ^'  ^^^^^^>  "  ^^^s  f^  profecifTe  fciat,  cui  Cicero  valde 
*-— ,^^^— .1  "  placebit,"  may,  with  juftice,  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Addlfon ;  that  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  his  man- 
ner of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having  ac- 
quired a  good  tafte  in  Englifli  Style.  The  paper 
on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is  N**  411.  the  firfl: 
of  his  ceiebrated  effays  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  Ima- 
gination, in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Speftator. 
It  begins  thus: 

Our  fight  is  the  mofi  ferfe5f,  and  mofi  delightful 

of  all  our  fenfes. 

This  is  an  excellent  introdu6lory  fentence.  It 
is  clear,  precife,  and  fimple.  The  author  lays  down 
in  a  few  plain  words,  the  proportion  which  he  is 
going  to  illuftrate  throughout  the  reft  of  the  para- 
graph. In  this  manner  we  fhould  always  fet  out. 
A  firfl:  fentence  fhould  feldom  be  a  long,  and  never 
an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  faid.  Our  fight  is  the  moft  'perfeSi 

and  the   moji   delightful. But   he   has  judged 

better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article  the.  For 
the  repetition  of  it  is  proper  chiefly  when  we  in- 
tend to  point  out  the  objefts  of  which  we  fpeak> 
as  diftinguiflied  from,  or  contrafted  with,  each 
other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  attention 
fhould  refl:  on  that  diftiniflion.  For  infl:ance;  had 
Mr.  Addifon  intended  to  fay.  That  our  fight  is  at 
once  the  mofl:  delightful^  and  the  mofl:  ufefult  of  all 

our 
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our  fenfes,  the  article  might  then  have  been  re-  ^ 
peated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  flrong  dif- 
tjndion  would  have  been  conveyed.  But  as  be- 
tween perfeB  and  delightful^  there  is  lefs  contraft, 
there  was  no  occafion  for  fuch  repetition.  Ic 
would  have  had  no  other  efFeft,  but  to  add  a  word 
unnecefifarily  to  the  fentence.     He  proceeds: 

It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largeft  variety  of  ideas,, 
converfes  with  its  objeSfs  at  the  greatejl  diflance^  and 
continues  the  longefi  in  atlion.^  without  being  tired 
orjatiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 

This  fentence  deferves  attention,  as  remarkably 
harmonious,  and  well  conftrufted.  It  polTefTes, 
indeed,  almoft  all  the  properties  of  a  perfedt  fen- 
tence. It  is  entirely  perfpicuous.  It  is  loaded 
with  no  fuperfluous  or  unnecelTary  words.  For, 
tired  or  fatiated^  towards  the  end  of  the  fentence, 
are  not  ufed  for  fynonymous  terms.  They  convey 
diftinfl  ideas,  and  refer  to  different  members  of 
the  period;  that  this  fenfe  continues  the  longefi  in 
aEiion  without  being  tiredy  that  is,  without  being 
fatigued  with  its  a6lionj  and  alfo,  without  being 
fatiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  That  quality 
of  a  good  fentence  which  I  termed  its  unity,  is 
here  perfeclly  preferved.  It  is  our  fight  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  This  is  the  obje6l  carried  through  the 
fentence,  and  prefented  to  us  in  every  member  of 
it,  by  thofe  verbs, ^//j,  converfes ^  continues ^  to  each 
of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nominative.  Thofe  capi- 
tal 
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tal  words  are  difpofed  of  in  the  moll:  proper 
places;  and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the 
conflruflion  of  the  fentence,  which  fuits  the  unity 
of  the  objed. 

Observe  too,  the  mufic  of  the  period;  con- 
filling  of  three  members,  each  of  which,  agreeably 
to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows,  and  rifes 
above  the  other  in  found,  till  the  fentence  is  con- 
duced, at  laft,  to  one  of  the  moft  melodious  clofes 
which  our  Language  admits;  without  being  tired 
cr  Jatiated  with  its  ■prober  enjoyments.  EnjoymentSy 
is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly 
proper  for  a  clofe  which  is  defigned  to  be  a  mufical 
one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this 
difpofition  of  the  members  of  the  period,  which 
fuits  the  found  fo  well,  is  no  lefs  juft  and  proper 
with  refpe<5l  to  the  fenfe.  It  follows  the  order  of 
nature.  Firft,  we  have  the  variety  of  objedls 
mentioned,  which  fight  furnifhes  to  the  mindj  next 
we  have  the  adion  of  fight  on  thofe  obje6ls;  and 
laftly,  we  have  the  time  and  continuance  of  its 
aflion.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  or 
happy. 

This  fentence  has  dill  another  beauty.  It  is 
figurative,  without  being  too  much  fo  for  the  fub- 
je6l.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it.  The  fenfe  of 
fight  is^  in  fome  degree,  perfonified.  We  are  told 
of  its  converfing  with  its  objefls;  and  of  its  not 
being  tired  or /atiated  with  its  enjoyments;  all  which 

expref 
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cxpreflions  are  plain  allufions  to  the  afhions  and 
feelings  of  men.     This  is  that  flight  fort  of  Per- 
fonification,  which,  without  any  appearance  of  bold- 
nefs,  and  without  elevating  the  fancy  much  above 
its  ordinary  ftate,  renders  difcourfe  pifturefque,  and 
leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
diftinclly,  by  clothing  abftra(5l  ideas,  in  feme  de- 
gree, with  fenfible  colours.     Mr.  Addifon  abounds 
with  this  beauty  of  Style  beyond  moft  authors ^  and 
the  fentence  which  we  have  been  confidering,  is 
very  exprefjjve  of  his  manner  of  writing.     There 
is  no  blemifh  in  it  whatever,  unlefs  that  a  ftridfc 
Critic  might  perhaps  obje6l,  that  the  epithet  large^ 
which   he  applies  to  variety — the  largejl  variety  of 
ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly   applied   to 
extent  than  to  number.     It  is  plain,  that  he  here 
employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word 
greati  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

Thefen/e  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of 
extenfion,  fhape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at 
the  ^e,  except  colours ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
very  much  firaifened  and  confined  in  its  operations, 
to  the  number,  bulk,  and  difiance  of  its  particular 
chjeSfs. 

This  fentence  is  by  no  means  fo  happy  as  the 
former.  It  is,  indeed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant. 
Extenfton  and  fhape,  can,  with  no  propriety,  be 
CdWtd  ideas i  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's 

philo- 
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L  E  c  T.  philofophy  (with  which  our  Author  feems  here  to 
have  puzzled  himfelf),  to  fpeak  of  any  fenfe  giving 
us  a  tiotion  of  ideas  y  our  fenfes  give  us  the  ideas 
themfelves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much 
more  clear,  if  the  Author  had  exprefled  himfelf 
thus:  "  The  fenfe  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us 
"  the  idea  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  all  the  other 
*'  properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the 
'*  eye,  except  colours.'* 

The  latter  part  of  the  fentence  is  ftill  more  em- 
barralTed.  For  what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the 
lenfe  of  feeling  being  confined^  in  its  operaiions,  to 
the  7tumbery  bulky  and  dijiance  of  its  particular 
ohjeSfs?  Surely,  every  fenfe  is  confined,  as  much 
as  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk, 
and  diflance  of  its  own  objefts.  Sight  and 
feeling  are,  in  this  refpeft,  perfeftly  on  a  level  j 
neither  of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objedts. 
The  turn  of  expreffion  is  fo  inaccurate  here,  that 
one  would  be  apt  to  fufpe6t  two  words  to  have 
been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally 
in  Mr.  Addifon's  manufcript;  becaufe  the  infertion 
of  ihem.  would  render  the  fenfe  much  more  intelli- 
gible and  clear.  Thefe  two  words  are,  ivith 
regard: — it  is  very  much  ftraitenedj  and  confined^ 
in  its  operations,  with  regard  to  the  number,  bulk, 
and  dijiance  of  its  particular  objeuls.  The  meaning 
then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  m.ore  limited  than 
fight  in  this  refpe^;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  nar- 
rower circle,  to  a  fmaller  number  of  objeds. 

The 
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The  epithet  particular^  applied  to  ohjeEls^  in 
the  conclufion  of  the  fentence,  is  redundant:,  and 
conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Addifon 
feems  to  have  ufed  it  in  place  q^ peculiar ^  as  in- 
deed he  does  often  in  other  paflages  of  his  writings. 
But  ■particular  and  peculiar ^  though  they  are  too 
ofren  confounded,  are  words  of  different  import 
from  each  other.  Particular  ftands  oppofed  to 
general;  peculiar  ftands  oppofed  to  what  is  pofTeffed 
in  common  with  others.  Particular  expreffes  what 
in  the  logical  Stvle  is  called  Species \  peculiar  what 
is  called  differentia. — Its  peculiar  objects  would 
have  fignified  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  as  diftinguiihed  from  the  objefls  of  any 
other  fenfe i  and  would  have  had  more  meaning 
than  its  particular  objects.  Though,  in  truth, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requifue. 
It  was  fufEcient  to  have  faid  fimply,  its  objeEis, 

Our  fight  Je  ems  defigned  to  fupply  all  thefe  defe5?St 
and  may  be  ccnfidered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffu- 
five  kind  of  touchy  that  fpreads  itf elf  over  an  infinite 
multitude  of  bodies^  comprehends  the  largeft  figures ^ 
and  brings  into  our  reach  fome  of  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  univerfe. 

Here  again  the  Author's  Style  returns  upon  us 
in  all  its  beauty.  This  is  a  fentence  diilinct, 
graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  muHcal.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  conftructed  with  three 
members,   which   are  formed  much  in   the  fame 

manner 
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L  E  c  T.  manner  with  thofe  of  the  fecond  fentence,  on 
which  I  beftowed  fo  much  praife.  The  con- 
flrudion  is  lb  finnilar,  that  if  it  had  followed  im- 
mediately after  it,  we  (hould  have  been  fenfible 
of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interpofition  of 
another  fentence  between  them,  prevents  this  ef- 
fed. 

It  is  this  Jenje  which  furnijhes  the  imagination 
with  its  ideas  \  Jo  that  by  the  pleafures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation  or  Fancy  (which  I  JJjall  ufe  promifcuoujly), 
J  here  meanjuch  as  arije  from  vifihle  ohje^Sy  either 
when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view;  or  when 
we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  hy  paintings 
Jiatuesy  dejcriptions^  or  any  the  like  occafion. 

In  place  of,  It  is  this  Jenfe  which  furnijhes — 
the  author  might  have  faid  more  fhortly,  Thisferife 
furnijhes.  But  the  mode  of  expreflion  which  he 
has  ufed,  is  here  more  proper.  This  fort  of  full 
and  arnple  alTertion,  it  is  this  whichy  is  fit  to  be 
ufed  when  a  propofition  of  importance  is  laid 
down,  to  which  we  feek  to  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the 
object  of  which  we  fpeak.  The  parenthefis  in  the 
middle  of  the  fentence,  which  I  Jhall  ufe  prcmif- 
cuou/lyy  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  faid,  terms 
which  I  Jhall  ufe  promifcuoujly  \  as  the  verb  ufe 
relates  not  to  the  pleafur.^s  of  the  imagination,  but 
to  the  terms  of  fancy  and  imagination,  which  he  was 

to 
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to  employ  as  fynonymous.     Any  the  like  occaf.on —  ^  '^xx.'^'' 
to  call  a  painting  or  a  ftatue  an  occafion  is  not  a 
happy  expreffion,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  fpeak  of 
calling  tip  ideas  hy  occafions.    The  connnnon  phrale, 
anyjuch  means,  would  have  been  more  natural 

IFe  cannot  indeed  have  a  ftngle  image  in  the 
fancy  that  did  not  make  its  jirft  entrance  through 
the  fight',  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  alter- 
ingj  and  compounding  thofe  images  which  we  have 
once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  piSlure  and 
vifton  that  are  moft  agreeable  to  the  imagination; 
for,  by  this  faculty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable 
of  entertaining  himfelf  with  fcenes  and  landfcapes 
more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compajs  of  nature. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  remark,  that  in  one  mem- 
ber of  this  fentence  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  fyntax. 
It  is  very  proper  to  fay,  altering  and  compounding 
thofe  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all 
the  varieties  of  pi5lure  and  vlfion.  But  we  caa 
with  no  propriety  fay,  retaining  them  into  all  the 
varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  t' .:  words  are  ranged,  this  confl;ru6lion  is 
unavoidable.  For  retaining,  altering,  and  compound- 
ing, are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers 
to,  and  governs  the  fubfequent  noun,  thofe  images; 
and  that  noun  again  is  neceffarily  conneded  with 
the  following  prepofition,  into.  This  inftance  fhov/s 
the  importance  of  carefully  attending  to  the  rules 
1  of 
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of  Grammar  and  Syntaxj  when  fo  pure  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Addifon  could,  through  inadvertence,  be 
guilty  of  fuch  an  error.  The  conftruftion  might 
eafily  have  been  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle 
'elainingfrom  the  other  two  participles  in  this  way: 
We  have  the  power  of  retaining  thofe  images 
which  we  have  once  received;  and  of  altering 
and  compounding  them  into  all  the  varieties  of 
pidure  and  vifion;"  or  better  perhaps  thus: 
We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
compounding  thofe  images  which  we  have  once 
received;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the 
varieties  of  pi6lure  and  vifion." — The  latter 
part  of  the  fentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 


*lljere  are  few  words  in  the  Englijh  Language^ 
'which  are  em-ployed  in  a  more  loofe  and  uncircum- 
Jcrihed  Jenje  than  thofe  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Imagi- 
nation. 

'There  are  few  words — which  are  employed,- — Ic 
had  been  better,  if  our  Author  here  had  faid  more 
fimply — Few  words  in  the  Engltfh  Language  are 
employed. — Mr.  Addifon,  whole  Style  is  of  the  free 
and  full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on 
all  occafions,  in  this  extended  fort  of  phrafeology. 
But  it  is  proper  only  when  fome  affertion  of  con- 
iequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  em- 
phafis;  fuch  as  that  in  the  firft  fentence  of  the 
former  paragraph.  On  other  occafions,  thefe  little 
Vvords,  //  iSi  and  there  are,  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
6  re<lundant 
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redundant  and  enfeebling. l^hoje  of  the  Fancy  and 

the  Imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been 
omitted  here.  As  he  does  not  mean  the  powers 
of  the  Fancy  and  the  Imagination :,  but  the  words 
only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place; 
neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  occafion  for  other 
two  words,  thoje  of.  Better,  if  the  fentence  had 
run  thus:  "  Few  words  in  the  Englifli  Language 
"  are  employed  in  a  more  loofe  and  uncircum- 
^'^  fcribed  fenfe,  than  Fancy  and  Imagination." 

/  therefore  thought  it  necejfary  to  fix  and  deter-^ 
mine  the  notion  of  thefe  two  words y  as  I  intend  to 
make  uje  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  following  fpecu.^ 
lationSt  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is 
the  fuh jell  which  I  -proceed  upon. 

Though  fix  and  determine  may  appear  fynony- 
mous  words,  yet  a  difference  between  them  may  be 
remarked,  and  they  may  be  viewed,  as  applied 
here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  Author  had  juft 
faid,  that  the  words  of  which  he  is  fpeaking  were 
loofe  and  uncircumfcrihed.  Fix  relates  to  the  firfl: 
of  thefe,  determine  to  the  laft.  We  fix  what  is 
looje-t  that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper 
place,  that  it  may  not  fluctuate  in  our  imagination, 
and  pafs  from  one  idea  to  another^  and  we  deter- 
mine what  is  uncircumfcrihed^  that  is,  we  afcertain 
its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it, 
that  we  may  fee  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot 
conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  nor  indeed  of  any 

VOL.  II.  F  other 
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^  ^xx  '^'  ^^^^^  thing,  clearly,  till  we  fee  its  limits,  and  know 
<  ■  y  ■— »  how  far  it  extends.  Thefe  two  words,  therefore,  have 
grace  and  beauty  as  they  are  here  applied;  though 
a  writer,  more  frugal  of  words  than  Mr.  Addifon, 
would  have  preferred  the  fingle  word  a/certain, 
which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  import 
of  them  both. 

The  notion  of  thefe  wordsy  is  fomewhat  of  a  harlli 
phrafe,  at  leaft  not  fo  commonly  ufed,  as  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words. — As  I  intend  to  make  uje  of 
them  in  the  thread  of  my  /peculations  j  this  is  plainly 
faulty.  A  fort  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed 
with  words  in  the  literal  fenfe.  He  might  very 
well  have  faid,  as  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  my 

following  fpeculations. This  was  plain  language; 

but  if  he  chofe  to  borrow  an  allufion  from  thread, 
that  allufion  ought  to  have  been  fupported;  for 
there  is  no  confiftency  in  making  ufe  of  them  in  the 
thread  of  /peculations  i  and,  indeed,  in  exprefling 
any  thing  fo  fimple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain 
language  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  micraphorical. 
The  /uhje^l  which  I  proceed  upon^  is  an  un- 
graceful clofe  of  a  fentencej  better,  the/uhje5i  upon 
which  1  proceed, 

I  miifi  therefore  de/ire  him  to  rememlery  that  hy  the 
pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  I  mean  only /uch  plea- 
/ures  as  ari/e   originally  from  fight,    and  that  I 
divide  the/e  pleafures  into  two  kinds ^ 

As 
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As  the  laft  fentence  began  with — /  therefore 
thought  it  necejjary  to  fixj  it  is  cafelefs  to  be^ria  t!iis 
fentence  in  a  manner  fo  very  fimilarj  I miiji  the.  e- 
fore  defire  him  to  rerMmher\  efpecially,  as  the  i'Tiall 
variation  of  ufing,  on  this  account,  or,  for  this 
reajon,  in  place  of  therefore,  would   have  amended 

the  Style. When   he   fays — I  mean  only  Juch 

fleafures^w.  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb 
enly  is  not  in  its  proper  place-  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  qualify  the  verb  mean,  hut  fuch  pleafures i 
and  therefore  fhould  have  been  placed  in  as  clofe 
connexion  as  pofTible  with  the  word  which  it  limits 
or  qualifies.  The  Style  becomes  more  clear  and 
neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus:  •'  by  the 
"  pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  I  mean  Rich  plea- 
"  fures  only  as  arife  from  fight." 

My  defign  being,  firft  of  all,  to  difcourfe  of  thofe 
primary  pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  which  entirely 
proceed  from  Juch  obje^s  as  are  before  our  eyes;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  to  /peak  of  thofe  Jecondary  plea - 
Jures  of  the  Imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas 
efvifible  objects,  when  the  obje5ls  are  not  aSlually 
before  the  eye,  hut  are  called  up  into  our  memories^ 
or  formed  into  agreeable  vifions  of  things,  that  are 
either  abjent  or  f5fitious. 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  divifion  of 
a  fubjeft,  to  fludy  neatnefs  and  brevity  as  much  z.i 
pofllble.  The  divifions  are  then  more  diftinflly 
apprehended,  and  more  eafily  remembered.     This 

r  2  fentence 
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fentence  is  not  perfeflly  happy  in  that  refpefl.  It 
is  fomewhat  clogged  by  a  tedious  phrafeology. 
My  defign  being  firjl  of  all  to  dijcourje — in  the  next 
flace  to  /peak  of—Juch  oljeEis  as  are  before  our 
eyes — things  that  are  either  aifcnt  or  fSlitious. 
Several  words  might  have  been  fpared  here:  and 
the  Style  made  more  neat  and  compaft. 

^'he  -pleajures  of  the  Imagination^  taken  in  their 
full  extent,  are  not  Jo  grofs  as  thofe  of  Jenfe^  nor  J9 
refined  as  thofe  of  the  under]}  an  ding. 

This  fentence  is  diftinfl  and  elegant, 

^he  lafl  are  indeed  mere  'preferable^  hecaiife  they 
are  founded  on  Jome  new  knowledge  or  improvement 
in  the  tnind  of  man:  Tet  it  mujl  be  confeffed^  thai 
ihofe  of  the  Imagination  are  as  great ^  and  as  tranf- 
porting  ds  the  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  fentence,  the  phrafe> 
more  preferable^  is  luch  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one 
wonders  how  Mr.  Addifon  fhould  have  fallen  into 
it;  {t^iv^^  preferable,  of  itfclf,  expreffes  the  compa* 
rative  degree,  and  is  the  fame  with  more  eligible, 
or  more  excellent. 

I  MUST  obferve  farther,  that  the  propofuion 
contained  in  the  laft  member  of  this  fentence,  is 
neither  clear  nor  neatly  exprefled — it  fnufl  b!e  con" 
fefjedi  that  thofe  of  the  Imagination  are  as  great^ 

and 
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eind as  tranjforting  as  the  other. — In  the  former  fen-  l  e  c  t., 
tence,  he  had  compared  three  things  together;  the 
pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  thofe  of  Senfe,  and 
thofe  of  the  Underflanding.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  fentence,  he  had  called  the  pleafures  of  the 
Underftanding  the  lafi:  and  he  ends  the  fentence, 
with  obferving,  that  thofe  of  the  Imagination  are 
as  great  and  tranfporting  as  the  other.  Now,  be- 
fides  that  the  other  makes  not  a  proper  contraft 
with  the  laftj  he  leaves  it  ambiguous,  whether,  by 
the  other,  he  meant  the  pleafures  of  the  Under- 
Handing,  or  the  pleafures  of  Senfe;  for  it  may  refer 
to  either  by  the  conftru6lion;  though,  undoubtedly^ 
he  intended  that  it  lliould  refer  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  Underftanding  only.  The  propofition,  reduced 
to  perfpicuous  language,  runs  thus:  "  Yet  it 
**  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  pleafures  of  the 
"  Imagination,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
"  the  Underftanding,  are  no  lefs  great  and 
"  tranfporting." 

A  beautiful  pro/peff  delights  the  foul  as  much  as 
a  demo7ijiration;  and  a  defcription  in  Homer  has 
charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in  Arifiotle, 

This  is  a  good  illuftration  of  what  he  had  been 
alTerting)  and  is  exprefled  with  that  happy  and 
elegant  turn,  for  which  our  Author  is  very  remsrkfl. 
able. 

F  ^  Eejides, 
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Bffides,  the  ■pleafures  of  the  Imagination  have  this 
advantage  above  thoj'e  of  the  Underfianding,  that 
they  are  tnore  obvious.j  and  more  eajy  to  be  acquired. 

This  is  alfo  an  unexceptionable  fentence. 

It  is  but  ope7iing  the  eye^  and  thejcene  enters. 

This  fentence  is  lively  and  pi6lurerque.  By 
the  gaiety  and  brifknefs  which  it  gives  the  Style, 
it  fhows  the  advantage  of  internnixing  fuch  a  (liort 
fentence  as  this  amidft  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which 
never  fails  to  have  a  happy  effeft.  I  muft  remark, 
however,  a  fmall  inaccuracy.  A/cene  cannot  be 
faid  to  enter;  an  a^or  enters s  but  a  fcene  appears^ 
or  prefents  itjelf, 

'The  colours  paint  themfelves  on  the  fancy,  with 
very  little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of 
mind  in  the  beholder. 

This  is  ftill  beautiful  Illuflration;  carried  on 
with  that  agreeable  flowerinefs  of  fancy  and  Style, 
which  is  fo  well  ftiited  to  thofe  pleafures  of  the 
Imagination,  of  which  the  Author  is  treating. 

Tf^e  are  firuck,  we  know  not  how^  with  thefym- 
metry  of  any  thing  wefee,  and  immediately  ajfent  to 
the  beauty  of  an  object  without  inquiring  into  the 
particular  caujes  and  occafions  of  it, 

3  There 
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There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  ^  ^^  '^• 
the  former  fentences.  We  ajjent  to  the  truth  of  a 
propofition ;  but  cannot  fo  well  be  faid  to  ajfent  to 
the  beauty  of  an  ohje5i.  Acknowledge  would  have 
expreffed  the  fenfe  with  more  propriety.  The 
clofe  of  the  fentence  too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — 
the  particular  caujes  and  occafions  of  it — both  far^ 
ticular  and  occafions  are  words  quite  fuperfluousj 
and  the  pronoun  it  is  in  fome  meafure  ambiguous, 
whether  it  refers  to  beauty  or  to  obje£f.  It  would 
have  been  fome  amendment  to  the  Style  to  have 
run  thus:  "  We  immediately  acknowledge  the 
"  beauty  of  an  objed,  without  inquiring  into  the 
**  caufe  of  that  beauty," 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  info  a  great 
many  pleafures^  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of 
receivings 

Poltte  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to 
manners  or  behaviour,  than  to  the  mind  or  imacri_ 
nation.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  obferved 
on  this  fentence,  unlefs  the  ufe  of  that  for  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  inftead  of  which;  an  ufage  which  is 
too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addif  >n.  Pf^hich  is  a  much 
more  definite  word  than  that,  being  never  employed 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative;  whereas 
that  is  a  word  of  many  fcnfes;  fometimes  a  demon- 
ftrative  pronoun,  often  a  conjunclion.  In  fome 
cafes  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  ufe  that  for  a  rela- 
tive, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of 

F  4  which 
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^  xy  '^'  '^■'^^^^  '^^  ^^^  fame  fentence.  But  when  we  are 
laid  under  no  neceffity  of  this  kind,  which  is 
always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  fo  in 
this  fentence — Pka/ures  which  the  vulgar  are  not 
capable  of  receivings  is  nnuch  better  than  fleafures 
that  the  vulgar j  &(;, 

He  can  converje  with  a  pi^iire^  and  find  an 
agreeahle  comfanion  in  a  Jlatue.  He  meets  with  a 
Jecret  refrejhment  in  a  dejcription  \  and  often  feels  a 
greater  fatisfa5lion  in  the  proJpe5i  of  fields  and 
meadowsy  than  another  does  in  the  pojfeffion.  It 
gives  him,  indeed^  a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing 
he  fees  i  and  makes  the  moft  rude  uncultivated  parts 
cf  nature  adminifter  to  his  pleafures :  fo  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and 
difcovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal 
themjelves  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 

All  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illuftration  is 
happy;  and  the  Style  runs  with  the  greateft  eafe 
and  harmony.  We  fee  no  labour,  no  ftiffnefs,  or 
afFe<5lation  J  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native 
flow  of  a  gay  and  pleafing  imagination.  This  pre- 
dominant charafler  of  Mr.  Addifon's  manner,  far 
more  than  compenfates  all  thofe  little  negligences 
which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  thefe 
occur  in  this  paragraph.  The  firft,  in  the  fentence 
which  begins  with,  //  gives  him  indeed  a  kind  of 
property — To  this  //,  there  is  no  proper  antecedent 
in  the  whole  paragraph.     In  order  to  gather  the 

meaning. 
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meaning,  we  muft  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  ^  \^  '^* 
fentence  before  the  firft  of  the  paragraph,  which 
be^""ins  with,  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination.  This 
phrafe,  folite  imaginationy  is  the  only  antecedent 
to  which  this  //  can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an 
improper  antecedent,  as  it  (lands  in  the  genitive 
cafe,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  inftance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the 
end  of  the  paragraph — So  that  hs  looks  upon  the 
world  as   it   were  in  anothsr  light. — By  another 
light,  Mr.  Addifon  means,  a  light  different  from 
that  in  which  other  men  view  the  world.      But 
though  this  exprefiion  clearly  conveyed  this  mean- 
ing to  himfelf  when  writing,   it  conveys  it  very  in- 
diftinctly  to  others  j   and  is  an  infhance  of  that  fort 
of  inaccuracy,  into  which,  in  the  warmth  of  com- 
pofition,  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt 
to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  cool 
fubfequent  review. — As  it  zvere — is  upon  moft  oc- 
cafions  no  more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative,  and 
here  there  was  not  the  lead  occafion  for  it,  as  he 
was  not  about  to  fay  any  thing  which  required  a 
foftening  of  this  kind.     To  fay  the  truth,  this  ia(t 
fentence,  Jo  that  he  looks  upon  the  world.,  and  what 
follows,   had   better  been  wanting  altogether      it. 
is  no  more  than  an  unneceffary  recapitulation  of 
what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adje6lion  to  the 
lively  pidure  he  had  given  of  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination.     The  paragraph  would   have  ended 
with  more  fpirit  at  the  words  immediately  preced- 
ing? 
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^  XX  '^"  ^'^S  J   ^-^^  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  adm'inijier  to 
his  fleafures, 

^here  are^  indeed^  hut  very  few  who  know  how  to 
he  idle  and  innocent^  or  have  a  relijh  of  any  pleafures 
that  are  not  criminal ;  every  diverfton  they  take^  is  at 
the  expence  ofjome  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their 
very  firfi  ftep  out  of  hufmefs  is  into  vice  or  folly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely 
turned,  than  this  fentence.  It  is  neat,  clear,  and 
mufical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  dif- 
arrange  one  member,  without  fpoiling  it.  Few 
Icntences  are  to  be  found  more  finilhed,  or  more 
happy. 

A  man  floould  endeavour ,  therefore,  to  make  the 
fphere  of  his  innocent  pleafures  as  wide  as  poffihle, 
that  he  may  retire  into  them  with  fafety,  and  find 
in  them  fuch  a  fatis faction  as  a  wife  man  would  not 
hliifh  to  take. 

This  alfo  is  a  good  fentence,  and  gives  occafion 
to  no  material  remark. 


Of  this  nature  are  thofe  of  the  imagination ,  which 
do  not  require  fuch  a  hent  of  thought  as  is  neceffary 
to  our  more  Jerious  employments,  nor,  at  the  fame 
timcy  fuffer  the  mind  to  fink  into  that  indolence  and 
rem-ffnefs,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  morefen- 

fual 
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Jual  delights  ;  hut^  like  a  gentle  exercije  to  the  facul- 
ties^ awaken  them  from  floth  and  idlenefs^  'without 
flitting  them  ufon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

The  beginning  of  this  fentence  is  not  corre6l, 
and  affords  an  inltance  of  a  period  too  loofely  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  one.  Of  this  nature, 
fays  he,  are  thofe  of  the  ima^in-'Jion.  We  might 
alk  of  what  nature  ?  For  it  had  not  been  the  fcope 
of  the  preceding  fentence  to  defcribe  the  nature 
of  any  fet  of  pleafurcs.  He  had  faid,  that  it  was 
every  man's  duty  to  make  the  fphere  of  his  inno- 
cent pleafures  as  wide  as  pofTible,  in  order  that, 
within  that  fphere,  he  might  find  a  fafe  retreat,  and 
a  laudable  fatisfaftion.  The  tranfidon  is  loofely 
made,  by  beginning  the  next  fentence  with  faying, 
Of  this  nature  are  thofe  of  the  imagination.  It  had 
been  better,  if,  keeping  in  view  the  governing  ob- 
ject of  the  preceeding  fentence,  he  had  faid,  "  This 
"  advantage  we  gain,"  or,  "  This  fatisfaflion  we 
"  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleafures  of  imagina- 
"  tion*"  The  reft  of  the  fentence  is  abundantly 
correft. 

We  might  here  add^  that  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy 
are  more  conducive  to  health  than  thofe  of  the  under- 
flanding^  which  are  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking.^ 
and  attended  with  too  'violent  a  labour  of  the  brain. 

On  this  fentence  nothing  occurs  deferving  of  re- 
mark, except  that  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinkings 

is 
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is  a  phrafe  which  borders  too  much  on  vulgar  and 
colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  em- 
ployed in  a  poliflied  compofition. 

"Del'ighifuljcenes,  whether  in  yiature^  ■paintings  or 
jioetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  en  the  hody^  as  well 
{IS  the  mindy  and  not  ony  Jewe  to  clear  and  brighten 
the  imagination-t  but  are  able  to  di/perfe  grief  and 
melancholy y  and  to  fet  the  animal  Jpirits  in  pleaftng 
end  agreeable  tnotions.  For  this  reajon  Sir  Francis 
Baccn^  in  his  FJfay  upon  Healthy  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prefer  ibe  to  his  reader  a  poeniy  or  a  prof - 
pe5l,  where  he  particularly  dijfuades  him  from  knotty 
£ind  Jubtile  difquifitionSy  and  advifes  him  to  purfue 
fiudies  that  fill  the  mind  with  Jplendld  and  illuftrious 
objeSiSy  as  hiftorieSy  fables y  and  contemplations  of  na-^ 
ture. 

In  the  latter  of  thefe  two  fentences,  a  member 
of  the  period  is  altogether  out  of  its  place;  which 
gives  the  whole  fentence  a  harfh  and  disjointed  caft, 
and  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  rules  1  formerly  gave 
concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  mem- 
ber which  I  point  at,  is  this  j  where  he  particularly 
dijfuades  him  from  knotty  and  Jubtile  dijquijitions  ; 
thefe  v/ords  fiiould,  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed 
not  where  they  fland,  but  thus:  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
eoHj  in  his  Ejfay  upon  Healthy  where  he  particu- 
larly dijfuades  the  reader  from  knotty  and  Jubtile 
[peculations y  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prefcribe 
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to  him,  ^c.      This   arrangement   reduces  every  ^  ^  c  t. 
thing  into  proper  order.  \^m^^^ 


I  have  in  this  Paper,  hy  way  of  introdu^iiony 
Jet  tied  the  notion  of  thoje  ■pleojures  of  the  imagina^ 
tion,  which  are  the  fubje5i  of  my  prefent  undertak- 
ings and  endeavoured,  by  Jeveral  confiderationsy  to 
recommend  to  my  readers  the  purjuit  of  thoJe  plea- 
fur  es -y  1  fhally  in  'my  next  Papery  examine  the 
Jeveral  Jources  from  whence  theje  pleajures  arc 
derived. 

These  two  concluding  fencences  afford  examples 
of  the  proper  collocation  of  circumftances  in  a  pe- 
riod. I  formerly  fhewed,  that  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  they  l"hall  not  embarrafs  the  principal  fubje6t 
of  the  fentence.  In  the  fentences  before  us,  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  incidental  circumftances  neceffarily 
come  in — By  way  of  introdu£fion — by  Jeveral  con- 
Jiderations — in  this  Paper — in  the  next  Paper,  All 
which  are,  with  great  propriety,  managed  by  our 
author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  there 
were  no  other  parts  of  the  fentence,  in  which  they 
could  have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had 
he  faid,  for  inftance,  "  I  have  fettled  the  notion 
*'  (rather  the  meaning)  ^o(  xho^c  pleafures  of  the 
"  imagination,  which  are  the  fubjedl  of  my  pre- 
"  fent  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction  in  this 
^'  paper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pur- 

"  fuic 
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L  E  c  T.  «  fult  of  thofe  pleafures  to  my  readers  by  feveral 
"  confiderations ;"  we  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the 
fentence,  thus  clogged  with  circumftances  in  the 
wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  fo  neat  nor 
fo  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  prefent  conftru6lion. 


LECTURE     XXI. 


CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    STYLE    IN 
N«4i2   OF   THE   SPECTATOR. 

THE  obfervations  which   have  occurred  in   re-  l  e  c  t. 
XXf 
viewing  that  Paper  of  Mr.  Addifon's,  which  J  _f 

was  the  fubject  of  the  lad  Lefture,  fufficiently 
(how,  that,  in  the  writings  of  an  author  of  the  mofi: 
happy  genius  and  diftinguifhed  talents,  inaccura- 
cies may  fometinnes  be  found.  Though  fuch  in- 
accuracies may  be  overbalanced  by  fo  many  beau- 
ties, as  render  Style  highly  pleafing  and  agreeable 
upon  the  whole,  yet  it  muft  be  definable  to  every 
writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any 
kind.  As  the  fubje6l  therefore  is  of  importance, 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  ufeful  to  carry  on  this 
criticifm  throughout  two  or  three  fubfequent  Papers 
of  the  Spe6lator.  At  the  fame  time  I  muft  inti- 
mate, that  the  Leiflares  on  thefe  Papers  are  folely 
intended  for  fuch  as  are  applying  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  Englifh  Style.  I  pretend  not  to  give  in- 
ftrudlion  to  thofe  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  re- 
marks 
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marks  may  prove  unedifying  j  to  fome  they  may 
feem  tedious  and  minute ;  but  to  fuch  as  have  not 
yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  defire  in 
elegance  of  Style,  ftridt  attention  to  the  compofi- 
tion  and  ftrudure  of  fentences  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  confiderable  benefit :  and  though  my  remarks 
on  Mr.  Addifon  fhould,  in  any  inftance.  be  thought 
ill-founded,  they  will,  at  leaft,  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
leading  them  into  the  train  of  making  proper  re- 
marks for  themfelves  *.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
the  examination  of  the  fubfequent  Paper,  N^  412. 

/  Jball  jirfi  confider  thofe  pleajures  of  the  imagi- 
naticTiy  which  arife  from  the  aSiiial  view  and  Jur- 
"jey  of  outward  obje5ls  :  and  theje^  I  thinks  all  fro- 
ceed  from  the  fight  of  what  is  great j  uncommon^  or 
beautifuU 


*  If  there  be  readers  who  think  any  farther  apology  requifite 
for  my  adventuring  to  cricicifc  the  fentences  of  fo  eminent  an 
anthor  as  Mr.  Addifcn,  I  mult  take  notice,  that  I  was  naturally 
led  to  it  by  the  circumftances  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
thefe  Lectures  were  read  ;  where  the  ordinary  fpokcn  language 
often  differs  much  from  what  is  ufed  by  good  Englifti  authors. 
Hence  it  occured  to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correding  any 
peculiarities  of  dialed,  to  direct  Itudents  of  eloquence,  to  analize 
and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  ftrufture  of  Mr.  Ad- 
difon's  fentences.  Thofe  Papers  of  the  Spedlator,  which  are 
the  fubjedl  of  the  following  Ledlures,  were  accordingly  given 
out  in  exercife  to  ftudents,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analized  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  obfervations  which  follow,  both  on  the  beau- 
ties and  blemilhes  of  this  Author,  were  fuggelled  by  the  ob- 
fervations given  to  mc  in  confequence  of  the  exercife  prefcribed. 

This 
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This  fentence  gives  occafion  for  no  material  re- 
mark. Ic  is  fimple  and  di(tin6b.  The  two  words 
which  he  here  ufes,  view  and  furvey,  are  not  alto- 
gether fynonymous :  as  the  former  may  be  fuppofed 
to  import  mere  infpeftion  j  the  latter  more  de- 
liberate examination.  Yet  they  lie  fo  near  to  one 
another  in  m.eaning,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  any 
one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  fufficient. 
The  epithet  aSfual,  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark 
more  ftrongly  the  diftinftion  between  what  our 
author  calls  the  primary  pleafures  of  imagination, 
which  arife  from  immediate  view,  and  the  fccond- 
ary,  which  arlfe  from  remembrance  or  defcrip- 
tion. 

There  may,  indeed,  hejomethingfo  terrible  or  of- 
fe}2jive,  that  the  horror  or  loathjomenejs  of  an  ohje£l 
may  overhear  the  pleajure  "johich  rej'ults  from  its  no- 
velty, greatnejs,  or  beauty  -,  hutfiill  there  will  bejuch 
a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  difgufi  it  gives  us, 
£S  any  of  thefe  three  qualifications  are  mofi  confpi- 
£ucus  and  prevailing. 

This  fentence  mud  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
unfortunate  one.  The  fenfe  is  obfcure  and  embar- 
ralTed,  and  the  expreflion  loofe  and  irregular.  The 
beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  pofition 
of  the  yiozds  fomething  and  ohjeJI.  The  natural  ar- 
rangement would  have  been,  There  may,  indeed,  be 
fomething  in  an  cbje^/o  terrible  or  offenfive,  that  the 
horror  or  loathfomenefs  of  it  may  overbear. — Thefe 

VOL.  ir.  G     ■  two 
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two  epithets,  horror  or  loathjomenejs^  are  awkwardly 
j  )ineci  together,  l.oathfomenefs  is,  indeed,  a  qua- 
lity which  may  beafcribed  to  an  objefl ;  but  horror 
is  not;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  nnind.  The 
Language  would  have  been  n^uch  more  corre6V> 
had  our  Author  faid.  There  may,  indeed,  hejome- 
thing  in  an  clje5i  Jo  terrible  or  offenfive,  that  the 
horror  or  dijguft  which  it  excites  may  overhear. — 
The  firfl:  two  epithtts,  terrible  or  ojfenftve,  would 
then  have  exprelTed  the  qualities  of  an  objeft  ;  the 
latter,  horror  or  difgufi.,  the  correfponding  fenti- 
ments  which  thefe  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loath- 
Jomefiejs  was  the  mod  unhappy  word  he  could  iiave 
chofen  :  for  to  be  loathjome,  is  to  be  odious,  and 
kesns  totally  to  exclude  any  'mixture  of  delight^ 
which  lie  i^fcervvards  fuppofes  may  be  found  in  the 
objecl. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence  there  are  fe- 
veral  inaccuracies.     V7hen  he  fays,   there  will  he 

Jiich  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  dijgufi  it  gives 
us  J   as  any  of  theje  three  qualif,caticns  are  r,rofi  con- 

Jpicucus — the  condruClion  is  defedive,  and  feems 
hardly  grammatical.     Fie  meant  affuredly  to  fay, 

Juch  a  mixture  of  delight  as  is  -proportioned  to  the 
-degree  in  which  any  of  thefe  three  qualifications  are 
mo  ft  cQ'ifpiciious. — We  know  that  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleafant  and  of  difagreeable  feelings  ex- 
cited bv  the  fame  objcft  ;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate 
to  fay,  that  there  is  any  delight  in  the  very  difgufl. 
— The  plural  verb  are,  is  improperly  joined  to  any 
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of  thefe  three  qualifications'^  for  as  any  is  here  ufed 
diftributivcly,  and  means  any  one  of  thefe  three  qua- 
lifications^ the  correfponding  verb  ought  to  have 
been  fingular.  The  order  in  which  the  two  laft 
words  are  placed,  fhould  have  been  referved,  and 
made  to  (land  prevailing  and  cofpicuous.  They  are 
confpicuous  becaufe  they  prevail. 

By  greatnefSf  I  do  not  only  mean  the  hulk  of  any 
fingle  ohje£lj  but  the  largenefs  of  a  whole  vie-ju, 
cojifidered  as  cue  entire  piece » 

In  a  former  Ledlure,  when  treating  of  the  Struc- 
ture of  Sentences,  I  quoted  this  fentence  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  carelefs  manner  in  which  adverbs  are 
fometimes  interjected  in  the  midft  of  a  period. 
Only^  as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  lim'ta- 
tion  of  the  following  verb  mean.  The  quedion 
might  be  put.  What  more  does  he  than  only  mean  ? 
As  the  author,  undoubtedly,  intended  it  to  refer  ta 
the  bulk  of  afingleobje^fy  it  would  have  been  placed, 
with  more  propriety,  after  thefe  words:  /  do  not 
mean  the  bulk  cf  any  fingle  object  o/dy^  but  the  large- 
nefs of  a  whole  view. — As  the  following  phrafe, 
confidered  as  one  entire  piece,  feeaisto  be  fomewhat 
deficient,  both  in  dignity  and  propriety,  perhaps 
this  adjeflion  m.ight  have  been  altogether  omitted, 
and  the  fentence  have  clofed  with  fully  as  much  ad- 
vantage at  the  word  v:ew> 

6  1  Such 
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Such  are  the  proJpeBs  of  an  open  champaign  csuri' 
try^  a  'Vaji  uncultivated  defertj  of  huge  heaps  of 
mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices ^  or  a  wide  ex- 
panfe  of  waters^  where  we  are  not  flruck  '•juith  the 
novelty  or  beauty  of  the  fight ^  but  with  that  rude 
kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  tnany  of  theje 
Jlupendous  works  of  nature. 

This  fentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The 
objefts  prefented  are  all  of  them  noble,  felefted 
■with  judgment,  arranged  with  propriety,  and  ac- 
companied with  proper  epithets.  We  mud,  how- 
ever, obferve,  that  the  fentence  is  too  loofely, 
and  not  very  grammatically,  connected  with 
the  preceding  one.  He  fays, — fuch  are  the  pro- 
Jpe5is  'y~—Juchy  fignifies,  of  that  nature  or  qua- 
lity, which  neceffarily  prefuppofes  fome  adje(5tive, 
or  v7ord  defcriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to 
■which  it  refers.  Bur,  in  the  foregoing  fentence, 
there  is  no  fuch  adjedive.  He  had  fpoken  oigreat- 
nefs  in  the  abftraft  onlyj  and,  therefore,  y«ti>  has 
no  diftin6t  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it. 
The  fencence  would  have  been  introduced  with 
more  grammatical  propriety,  by  faying,  To  this  clafs 
helongi  or,  under  this  head  are  ranged  the  proJpe5iSy 
i^c.  The  ofy  which  is  prefixed  to  h^ge  heaps  of 
'mountains y  is  mifplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an 
error  in  the  printing  ;  as,  either  all  the  particulars 
here  enumerated  fhould  have  had  this  mark  of  the 
genitive,  or  it  Ihould  have  been  prefixed  to  none 
but  the  firft. — V^hen  in  the  dole  of  the  fentence, 

the 
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the  x'Vuthor  Tpeaks  of  that  rude  magnifcence  which  xxi.  * 
appears  in  many  of  theje  jiupendous  works  of  nature y 
he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  manyy  which 
feems  to  except  fome  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his 
general  propofnion,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  in- 
clude all  the  ftupendous  works  he  had  enumeratedj 
and  there  is  no  queftion  that,  in  all  of  them,  a  rude 
magnificence  appears. 

Our  imagination  loves  to  he  filled  with  an  ohje5fy 
or  to  grajp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capa- 
city. We  are  flung  into  a  pleafing  aftonifbment  at 
Juch  unbounded  views  j  and  feel  a  delightful  ftillnejs 
and  amazement  in  the  foulj  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
them. 

The  Language  here  is  elegant,  and  feveral  of 
the  expreffions  remarkably  happy.  There  is  no- 
thing which  requires  any  animadvcrfion  except  the 
clofe,  at  the  apprehenfton  of  them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid  enfeebling  conclufion  of  a  fentence,  other- 
wife  beautiful,  but  the  apprehenfton  of  views^  is  a 
phrafe  deftitute  of  all  propriety,  and,  indeed, 
fcarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adje6lion  been  en- 
tirely  omitted,  and  the  fentence  been  allowed  to 
clofe  with  ftillnefs  and  amazement  in  the  foul,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.  Nothing 
is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity 
of  a  period,  than  fuperfluous  dragging  words  at  the 
conclufion. 

G  3  The 
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^1j8  inind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that 
'    looks  like  a  rejiraint  upoti  ity  and  is  apt  to  fancy  it- 
felf  under  a  fort  of  confinement,  when  the  fight  is 
fent  up  in  a  narrovj  compafsy  and fjortened  on  every 
fide  by  the  neighbourhood   of  walls   or  mountains. 
On  the  contrary^    a  Jpacious  horizon  is  an  image  of 
liberty,   where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to 
expatiate  at  large  on  the  immenfity  of  its  views,  and 
to   lofe  itfelf  amidfl  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer 
themfelves  to  its  obfervation.     Such  wide  and  unde- 
termined profpe0s  are  pleafmg  to  the  fancy,  as  the 
fpeculations  of  eternity,  or  infinitude,   are  to  the  un- 
derftanding. 

Our  Author's  Style  appears  here,  in  all  that 
native  beauty  which  cannot  be  too  much  praifcd. 
The  nunnbers  flow  fmoothly,  and  with  a  graceful 
harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chofen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fullnefs,  well  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeCt ;  and  the  membtrrs  of  the 
periods  rife  in  a  gradation,  accommodated  to  the 
rife  of  the  thought.  The  eve  firfl  ranges  abroad^ 
then  expatiates  at  large  on  the  invmcnfity  of  its  views  j 
andj  at  lafl,  lofes  itfef  amidft  the  variety  of  objects 
that  offer  thetnj elves  to  its  obfervation.  T\\e  fancy 
is  elegantly  contrailed  v.'ith  the  underfianding,  pro- 
fpe^ls  \v\\h /peculations,  and  wide  and  undetermined 
profpe5is  mi\\  fpeculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  unccmmcymefs  joined 
with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven 

adorned 
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adorned  with  ft ars  and  meteors^  or  ajpacious  land- 
Jcape  cut  out  into  rivers-,  woods ^  rocks.,  and  niea- 
dowsy  the  -pleafure  J! ill  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arifes 
from  more  than  a  ftngle  principle ^ 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty y  in  the  beginning 
of  this  fentcnce,  nn)ght  have  been  omicreJ,  and  the 
Style  have  run,  perhaps,  to  more  advantsge  rhus: 
But  if  beauty,  or  uncommonnefsy  be  joined  to  this 
grandeur — A  landfcape  cut  out  into  rivers^  woodsy 
&c.  feems  iinfeafonabiv  to  imply  an  artificial  forrr- 
ation,  and  would  have  been  better  expreffed  by,  di- 
verfified  with  riverSy  wcodsy  Sec. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raifes  a  plea- 
fure in  the  imaginationy  becaufe  it  fills  the  foul  with 
an  agreeable  furprizey  gratifies  its  ciiriofity ,  and 
gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  poffejjed. 
We  arcy  indeedy  fo  often  converfant  with  one  fet  of 
obje^iSf  and  tired  out  with  fo  many  repeated  fioows 
of  the  fame  things  y  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to 
divert  our  mindsy  for  a  while,  with  the  (irangenefs 
of  its  appearance.  Itferves  us  for  a  kind  ofrefrefj- 
menty  and  takes  off  from  that  fatiety  we  are  apt  to 
(omplain  of  in  our  ufual  and  ordinary  entertainments. 

The  Style  in  thefe  fentences  flows  in  an  eal)'  and 
agreeable  manner.  A  fevere  critic  might  point  ouu 
fonne  exprefTions  that  would  bear  being  retrenched. 
But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cliarader  of 

G  4    '  Mr. 
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Mr.  Addifon's  Style.  We  mull  always  remember, 
that  good  compofition  admits  of  being  carried  on 
under  many  different  forms.  Style  muft  not  be 
reduced  to  one  precife  ftandard.  One  writer  may 
be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleafing  diffufcnefs,  when  the 
fubjed  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another 
by  a  concife  and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  how- 
ever, to  obferve,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  thofe 
fentences  which  we  have  at  prefcnt  before  us,  the 
phrafe,  raifes  a  ■pleafure  in  the  imaginatmiy  is  un- 
queflionably  too  flat  and  feeble,  and  mighty  eafily 
be  amended,  by  faying,  affords  pleafure  to  the  ima- 
gination-y  and  towards  the  end  there  are  two  o/'s, 
•which  grate  harfhly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrafe,  takes 
off  from  that  Jatiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of-y 
where  the  correflion  is  as  eafily  made  as  in  the  other 
cafe,  by  {ub^iiuung  diminiJJies  that  fatiety  of  which 
we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  inftances  fhow  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  writ- 
ten, in  order  to  give  proper  corret'tnefs  and  polifh 
to  our  Language. 

It  is  this  which  heflows  charms  on  a  monfier^  and 
makes  e-ven  the  imperfe^ions  of  nature  pleafe  us.  It 
is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is 
every  inflant  called  off  to  Jomething  Jtewy  and  the  at- 
tention notfuffcred  to  dwell  too  long,  and  wafle  itflf 
en  any  particular  ohjeSf.  It  is  this  likewifey  that 
improves  what  is  great  or  heautifuly  and  makes  it 
afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment. 

Still 
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Still  the  Style  proceeds  with  perfpicuity,  grace, 
and  harmony.  The  full  and  ample  aflcrtion,  with 
which  each  of  thefe  fentences  is  introduced,  fre- 
quent, on  many  occafions,  with  our  Author,  is  here 
proper  and  feafonablej  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
magnify,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  effcdls  of  novelty 
and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to  them. 
His  frequent  ufe  of  that,  inftead  of  which,  is  ano- 
ther peculiarity  of  his  Style j  but,  on  this  occafion 
in  particular,  cannot  be  much  commended,  as,  it 
is  this  whicht  feems,  in  every  view,  to  be  better 
than,  it  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  mufl:, 
likewife,  take  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to,  it  is 
thisy  when  critically  confidered,  is  not  altogether 
proper.  It  refers,  as  we  difcover  by  the  fenfe,  to 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon.  But,  as  it  is  not 
good  language  to  fay,  whatever  is  new  beftows 
charms  en  a  monjier,  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
our  Author  had  done  better  to  have  begun  the  firft 
of  thefe  three  fentences,  with  faying,  It  is  novelty 
which  hejlows  charms  on  a  monjler^  i^c, 

GroveSi  fields^  and  meadows,  are  at  any  Jeajon  cf 
the  year  ■plea/ant  to  look  upon,  hut  never  Jo  much  as 
in  the  opening  of  the  Spring,  when  they  are  all  new 
and  frejh,  with  their  Jirfi  glofs  upon  them,  and  not 
yet  too  much  accujiomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye. 

In  this  exprefTion,  never  Jo  much  as  in  the  opening 
of  the  Spring,  there  appears  to  be  a  fmall  error  in 
grammar  i    for  when  the  conftruflion  is  filled  up, 

it 
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^^  xxi  '^'  '^'-  ^^^  ^^  read,  never  Jo  much  pleojant.  Had  he, 
*  "K-  1^  to  avoid  this,  faid,  never  Jo  much  Jo,  the  gramma- 
tical error  would  have  been  prevented,  but  the  lan- 
guage would  have  been  awkward.  Better  to  have 
faid,  hut  never  Jo  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  oj  the 
Spring.  We  readily  fay,  the  eye  is  accuftomed  to 
objed>',  but  to  fay,  as  our  Author  has  done  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fentence,  that  objefts  are  accujlomed  to 
the  eycj  can  fcarcely  be  allowed  in  a  profe  compofi- 
tion. 

For  this  reqfon,  ttere  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens 
a  proJpeSf  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  Jails  oJ  water ^ 
Inhere  the  Jcene  is  perpetually  Jhijting^  and  enter- 
taining the  Jighti  every  moment.^  with  Jvmething  that 
is  nezv.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  locking  at  hills 
and  valleys^  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and 

Jettled  in  the  Jame  place  and  pojlure,  hut  find  our 
thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  Jtght  oJ 

Juch  obje£fs  as  are  ever  in  moticn,   andfiiding  away 

Jrcm  beneath  the  eye  oJ  the  beholder. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fentences  is  conneded  in  too 
loofe  a  manner  with  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  When  he  fays,  For  this  reajon^  there  is 
nothing  that  more  enlivens,  &'c.  we  are  entitled  to 
look  for  the  reajon  in  what  he  had  juft  before  faid. 
But  there  we  find  no  reaj.n  for  what  he  is  now 
going  to  afiert,  except  that  groves  and  meadows 
are  moft  pleafant  in  the  Spring.  We  know  that 
he  has  been  fpeaking  of  the  pleafure  produced 
4  by 
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by  Novelty  and  Variety,  and  our  nninds  natu- 
rally recur  to  this,  as  the  rcafon  here  aiiuded  to  ; 
but  his  language  does  not  properly  expreis  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  writer, 
that  his  fentences  are  oftt^n  too  negligently  con- 
nected with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the 
whole,"  we  gather  with  eafc  from  the  renour  of  his 
difcourfe.  Yet  this  negligence  prevents  his  fenfc 
from  ftriking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence, 
which  a  more  accurate  jundure  of  paris  would  have 
produced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy,  thefe  two  fen- 
tences, efpecially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant 
and  beautiful.  The  clofe,  in  particular,  is  uncom- 
monly fine,  and  carries  as  much  exprefijve  har- 
mony as  the  language  can  admit.  1l  feems  ro 
paint  what  he  is  defcribing,  at  once  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear. — Such  objeSfs  as  are  ever  in  racticn,  andflid- 
ing  aiuay  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. — In- 
deed, notwithftanding  thofe  fmall  errors,  which  the 
ftrictnefs  of  critical  examination  obliges  me  to  point 
our,  it  may  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  the  two 
paragraphs  which  we  have  now  confidered  in  this  pa- 
per, the  one  concerning  greatne  s,  and  the  o  her 
concerning  novelty,  are  extremely  worthy  of  Mr. 
AdJilon,  and  exhibit  a  Style,  which  they  v^ho  can 
fucccfsfully  imitate,  may  efteem  themfelves  happy. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  ijoay  more  di- 
re5iiy  to  the  foul  than  beauty ^  zvhich  irivmedlately 
diffiifes  a  fecre*  Jatisfa^ion  and  complacency  throufh 
the  imagination^  and  gives  a  f.mjhing  to  any  thing 

that 
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that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  firfi  diftovery 
of  it  ftrikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy  ^  andfpreads 
a  cheer fulnejs  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties. 

Some  degree  of  verbofity  may  be  here  difco- 
vered,  as  ph rales  are  repeated  which  feem  little 
more  than  the  echo  of  one  another;  fuch  as  diffufin^ 
Jatisfatlion  and  complacency  through  the  Imagination 
— friking  the  mind  with  inward  joy — fpreading 
cheerfulnefs  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties. 
At  the  fame  time,  I  readily  admit  that  this  full  and 
fiowing  Style,  even  though  it  carry  fome  redun- 
dancy, is  not  unfuitable  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
fubje6t  on  which  the  Author  is  entering,  and  is 
more  allowable  here,  than  it  would  have  been  on 
fome  other  occafions. 

There  is  not^  ferhapSj  any  real  beauty  or  defor- 
mity more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another  -,  he^ 
caufe  we  might  have  been  fo  made^  that  whatever 
now  appears  loathfome  to  us.,  might  have  Jhewn  it- 
Jelf  agreeable ;  but  we  find  by  experiencCf  that  there 
are  feveral  modifications  of  matter ^  which  the  mindy 
without  any  previous  conftderation,  'pronounces  at 
firjl  fight  beautiful  or  deformed. 

In  this  fentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in 
?ny  view,  to  draw  our  attention.  We  may  obferve 
only,  that  the  word  more.^  towards  the  beginning, 
is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  prepofition 
%n  is  wanting  before  another*  The  phrafe  ought 
lo  to 
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to  have  ftood  thus — Beauty  or  deformity  in  one  pec e  ^  ^^'^  '^'• 
of  mattery  more  than  in  another. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  every  different  fpecies  of  Jen- 
fihle  creatures  has  its  different  notions  of  Beauty ^  and 
that  each  cf  them  is  mofl  affeSled  with  the  beauties 
of  its  own  kind.  This  is  nozvhere  more  remarkable 
than  in  birds  of  the  fame  f  jape  and  -proportion^  when 
IV  e  often  fee  the  male  determined  in  his  court fljip  by 
the  fingle  grain  or  tin^ure  'of  a  feather ^  and  never 
dif covering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  fpecies^ 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or 
felicity  of  language. — Different  fenfe  of  Beauty 
would  have  been  a  more  proper  exprefllon  to  have 
been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  tiian  as  ic 
flands,  different  notions  of  Beauty*  In  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  fentence,  when  the  Author  fays,  colour 
vf  its JpecieSy  he  is  guilty  of  a  confiderable  inaccu- 
racy in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  faid  in  the 
fanne  fentence  that  the  male  was  determined  in 
his  courtflAp, 

There  is  afecond  kind  of  Beauty,  that  we  find  in 
thefeveral  produ5ls  of  art  and  nature,  which  does 
not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth 
and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  pre- 
fer fpecies,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raife  in  us  a 
fecret  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondnefs  for  the  places 
or  ohjecfs  in  which  we  difcover  it. 

Still, 
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Still,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  we  find  little  to 
praife.  As  in  his  enunciation  of  the  rubje(ft,  when 
beginning  the  former  paragraph,  he  appeared  to 
have  been  treating  of  Beauty  in  general,  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  greatnefs  or  novelty  j  \.\\\%  Jecond  kind  of 
Beauty  of  which  he  here  fpeaks,  comes  upon  us  in 
a  fore  of  lurprize,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we 
learn,  that  formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view  than 
the  Beauty  which  the  different  fpecies  of  fenfible 
creatures  find  in  one  another.  Thi^Jccond  kind  of 
Beauty^  he  fays,  we  find  in  the  fever  a  .^  -produEis  of 
art  and  nature.  He  und(jubtedly  means,  not  in 
all,  but  injeveral  of  the  produ^s  of  art  and  nature;^ 
and  ought  fo  to  h.tve  exprciled  himfelf;  and  in 
the  place  of  produtls,  to  have  ufcd  aifo  the  more 
proper  word  produEiions.  When  he  adds,  that 
this  kind  of  Beauty  dees  not  work  in  the  imagination 
with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that 
appears  in  our  proper  fpecies;  the  language  would 
certainly  have  been  more  pure  and  elegant,  if  he 
had  faid,  that  it  does  not  work  upon  the  imagination 
ivith  fuch  warmth  and  violencej  as  the  beauty  that 
appears  in  our  own  fpecies,  ^ 

^his  conffls  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  co- 
lours., in  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  parts ^  in 
the  arrangement  and  dijpofition  of  bodies^  or  in  a  juji 
mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among 
ihcfe fever al  kinds  of  Beauty ^  the  eye  takes  moft  de- 
light in  cclcurs* 

To 
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To  the  language  here  I  fee  no  obje(^tion  that  l  ^  c  t. 
can  be  made. 


We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  orpleqfing 

Jhow  in  nature^  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at 

the  rijing  and  Jetting  of  thejun,  which  is  wholly  made 

up  of  thoje  different  flains  of  lights  that  Jhow  them^ 

Jelves  in  clouds  of  a  different  fituation. 

The  chief  ground  of  critlcifna  on  this  fentence, 
is  the  disjointed  fituation  of  the  relative  which. 
Grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rifing  and  Jetting  of 
the  fun.  But  the  Author  meant,  that  it  fliould 
refer  to  the  fjow  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at 
that  time.  It  is  too  common  among  Authors, 
when  they  are  writing  Vv^ithout  much  care,  to  make 
fuch  particles  as  thiSj  and  which,  refer  not  to  any 
particular  antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of 
feme  phrafe,  or  perhaps  the  fcope  of  fome  whole 
fentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  praftice 
faves  them  trouble  in  marfnalling  their  words,  and 
arranging  a  period:  but  though  it  may  leave  thtir 
meaning  intelligible,  yet  it  renders  that  meaning 
much  lefs  perfpicuous,  determined,  and  precife, 
than  it  might  otherv^ife  have  been.  The  error  I 
have  pointed  out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
fmall  alteration  in  the  conftruflion  of  the  fentence, 
afrer  fome  fuch  manner  as  this:  IFe  no  where  meet 
with  a  more  glorious  and  pleafing  fioow  in  nature^ 
than  what  is  formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rifing  and 
Jetting  of  the  Jun^  by  the  different  fiains   of  light 

which 
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^  XXI  ^'  '^^^^^  fi"^""^  them/elves  in  clouds  of  different  Jitua" 
tions.  Our  Author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different 
fituatiouj  by  which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in 
fituation  from  each  other.  But  as  this  is  neither 
the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his 
words,  it  was  necellary  to  change  the  exprellion, 
as  I  have  done,  into  the  plural  number. 

For  this  reafon^  we  find  the  ■poets  ^  who  are  always 
addr effing  themjehes  to  the  imagination^   borrowing 
-  more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any 
other  topic. 

On  this  fentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  re- 
mark fimilar  to  what  was  made  before,  of  loofe 
connection  with  the  fentence  which  precedes.  For, 
though  he  begins  with  faying.  For  this  reafon^  the 
foregoing  fentence,  which  was  employed  about  the 
clouds  and  the  fun ^  gives  no  reafon  for  the  general 
propofition  he  now  lays  down.  The  reafon  to 
which  he  refers,  was  given  two  fentences  before, 
when  he  obferved,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight 
in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty;  and  it  was 
with  that  fentence  that  the  prefent  one  ftiould  have 
flood  immediately  connefted. 

jds  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 

firangey  or  beaut  ifuly   and  is  fill  more  pleajedy  the 

more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfeElions  in  the  fame  cbje^l, 

Jo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  fatisfaclion  by  the 

affifiance  of  another  fenfe» 

Another 
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Another  fcnfe  here,  means  grammatically,  ano-  l  e  c  t. 
therjenje  than  fancy.  For  there  is  no  other  thing 
in  the  period  to  which  this  exprefTion,  another  Jenjey 
can  at  all  be  oppofed.  Pie  had  not  for  fome  time 
made  mention  of  any  Jenje  whatever.  He  forgot 
to  add,  what  was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts^ 
another  JenJe  than  that  of  fight. 

Thus  any  continued  found,  as  the  7mific  of  birds ^ 
or  a  fall  of  water,  aivakens  every  moment  the  mind 
of  the  beholder y  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to 
the  Jeveral  beauties  of  the  -place  which  lie  before  him,. 
Thus  J  if  there  arijes  a  fragrancy  of  fr/iells  or  per- 
fumes-^  they  heighten  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination^ 
and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  land- 
Jcape  appear  more  agreeable  \  for  the  ideas  of  both 
Jenfes  recommend  each  other ,  and  are  pleafanter  toge- 
ther y  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  feparately ;  as 
the  different  colours  of  a  picture ,  when  they  are  well- 
difpofedy  Jet  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  addi- 
tional beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  ftuation. 

Whether  Mr.  Addifon's  theory  here  be  juft  or 
not,  may  be  queftioned.  A  continued  found,  fuch 
as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  fo  far  from  awakening, 
every  moment,  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  that  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  lull  him  afleep.  It  may,  indeed, 
pleafe  the  imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties 
of  the  fcene;  but  it  produces  this  efFefl,  by  a 
foothing,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With 
regard  to  the  Style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable. 

VOL.  ir.  H  The 
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The  flow,  both  of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very 
agreeable.  The  Author  continues,  to  the  end,  the 
fame  pleafing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run 
through  the  refl:  of  the  Papers  and  leaves  us  agree- 
ably employed  in  comparing  together  different 
degrees  of  Beauty, 


LECTURE      XXII. 


CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    STYLE    IN 
N^H3  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

^HOUGH  inyejierday's  Paper  we  confidered  how 
every  thing  that  is  great,  neiv,  or  heautifuly  is 
apt  to  affe5l  the  imagination  with  pleafure,  we 
mujl  own,  that  it  is  impoJfibJe  for  us  to  ajfign  the 
necejfary  caiife  of  this  pleajure,  hecau/e  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  Jubfiance  of<t 
human  foul  J  which  might  help  us  to  di/cover  the  con- 
formity  or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  the  other  i 
and  J  therefore,  for  want  offuch  a  light ,  all  that  we 
can  do  in  /peculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  refleEi  on 
thoje  operations  of  the  foul  that  are  mofl  agreeable,  and 
to  range,  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleafing 
or  difpleaftng  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  feveral  necejfary  and  efficient  caufei 
from  whence  the  pleafure  or  difpleajure  arifes. 

This  fentence,  confidered  as  an  introdudlory 
one,  mufl:  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  faulty. 
An  introductory  fentence  Ihould  never  contain  any 

H  2  thing 
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thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the 
reader.  When  an  Author  is  entering  on  a  new 
branch  of  his  fubjeft,  informing  us  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  purpofes  farther  to  do,  we  natu- 
rally expeft  that  lie  (liouid  exprefs  himfelf  in  the 
finnplefl:  and  mofl  perfpiciious  manner  pofTible. 
But  the  fentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and 
indifl:in6t;  containing  three  feparate  propofitions, 
which,  as  I  fhall  aftervv-ards  fliow,  required  feparate 
Sentences  to  unfold  them.  Mr.  Addifon's  chief 
excellence,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  defcribing  and  paint- 
ing. There  he  is  great;  but  in  methodifing  and 
reafoning,  he  is  not  fo  eminent.  As,  befides  the 
general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indiftindnefs,  this 
fentence  contains  feveral  inaccuracies,  I  fhall  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  difcuffion  of  its 
^flruclure  and  parts;  a  difcuffion,  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore 
they  will  naturally  pr.fs  over;  but  which,  to  thofe 
who  are  ftudying  compofition,  I  hope  may  prove 
of  fome  benefit. 

though  in  yejierday's  Paper  we  conjidcred — Tiie 
import  of  though  is,  notwithftandvng  that.  When 
it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a  fentence,  its  rela- 
tive generally  \'^  yet:  and  it  is  employed  to  warn  us, 
after  we  have  been  informed  of  fome  truth,  that 
we  are  not  to  infer  from  it  fome  other  thing  which 
we  might  perhaps  have  expeded  to  follow:  as, 
"  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happinefs, 
"  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratifica- 

''  tion 
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"  tion  ofoiir  defires."  Now  it  is  plain,  that  there 
was  no  fiich  oppofition  between  the  fubjeft  of 
yefterday's  Paper,  and  what  the  Author  is  now 
going  to  fay,  between  his  aflerting  a  fa6l,  and  his 
not  being  able  to  alTign  the  caufe  of  that  fad,  as 
rendered  the  ufe  of  this  adverfative  particle  though, 
either  neceffary  or  proper  in  the  introduftion. — 
We  confidered  hozv  ei'ery  thing  that  is  greats  new^ 
or  beautifuly  is  apt  to  affeB  the  imaginaticn  with 
pleajure — The  adverb  how  fignifies,  eittier  the 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  fome- 
thing  is  done.  But,  in  truth,  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  thefe  had  been  confidered  by  our  Author, 
He  had  illuftrated  the  fa6^  alone,  that  they  do 
affeifl  the  imagination  with  pleafurei  and,  with  re- 
fpe(5l  to  the  quomcdOi  or  the  hozv^  he  is  fo  far  from 
having  confidered  it,  that  he  is  jufi:  now  going  to 
fhow  chat  it  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  muft 
reft  concented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fad: 
alone,  and  of  irs  purpofe  or  final  caufe. — We  muji 
owriy  that  it  is  impojfible  for  us  to  affign  the  necejjary 
caufe  (he  m.eans,  what  is  more  commonly  called 
the  efficient  caufe)  of  this  plea/itre,  becaufe  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea^  nor  the  fuhflance  of  a 
human  Joul. — 'The  fuhflance  of  a  human  foul  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  uncouth  expreffion,  and  there  appears 
no  reafon  why  he  Ihould  have  varied  from  the 
word  nature^  which  would  have  been  equally  appli- 
cable to  idea  and  zoJouL 

Which  might  help  us,  our  Author  proceeds,  to 
dif cover  the  conformity  or  difagreeahlenejs  of  the  one 

H  3  to 
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^  xxn  '^'  ^^  ^^^  other, — The  '■johichy  at  the  beginning  of  this 
*  ")t  — >  member  of  the  period,  is  furely  ungrammatical,  as 
it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the 
fentence.  It  refers,  by  the  conftrudion,  to  ths 
nature  of  an  idea,  or  thejiihfiance  of  a  human  foul  \ 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  which  the 
Author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that  our  know- 
ing the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  fubftance  of  a 
human  foul,  might  help  us  to  difcover  the  confor- 
mity or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  the  other: 
and  therefore  the  fyntax  abfolutely  required  the 
word  kr.G'ivlcdge  to  have  been  inferted  as  the  ante- 
cedent to  '^nhich.  I  have  before  remarked,  and  the 
remark  deferves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  a 
more  certain  fign  of  carelefs  compofition  than  to 
make  fuch  relatives  as  whichj  not  refer  to  any  pre- 
cife  exprelTion,  but  carry  a  loofe  and  vague  rela- 
?-.on  to  the  general  ftrain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  lentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may 
be  allured  there  is  fomething  in  the  conftruftion  of 
them  that  requires  alteration.  The  phrafe  of  dif- 
covering  the  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  nine 
to  the  ether  is  likevvife  exceptionable  j  for  dif agree- 
'  ablcnefs  neither  forms  a  proper  contraft  to  the 
other  word,  conformity ,  nor  exprefles  what  the  Au- 
thor meant  here  (as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  ga- 
thered from  his  words),  that  is,  a  certain  unfuitable- 
rjcfs  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the 
roul.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  member  of  the  fen- 
tence had  much  better  have  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an 
idea  to  the  fubjlance  of  a  human  foul,  is  a  phrafe 

which 
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svhich  conveys  to  the  mind  no  diftinfl  nor  intelli- 
gible conception  whatever.  The  Author  had  be- 
fore given  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  not  afTigning 
the  efficient  caufe  of  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, becaufe  we  neither  know  the  nature  of 
our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  foul:  and  this  farther 
difcuflion  about  the  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs 
ffo(  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
other,  affords  no  clear  or  ufeful  illuftration. 

jd?id  therefore^  the  fentence  goes  on,  for  want  of 

Juch  a  Ughty  all  that  we  can  do  in  /peculations  of 

this  kind  J  is  to  refle5l  on  thoje  operations  of  the  foul 

that  are  mofl  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  their 

proper  heads  what  is  pleafing  or  dijpleafing  to  the 

mind. The  two  expreffions  in  the  beginning  of 

this  member,  therefore^  and  for  want  of  Juch  a 
light,  evidently  refer  to  the  fame  thing,  and  are 
quite  fynonymous.  One  or  other  of  them,  there- 
fore, had  better  have  been  omitted.  Inftead  of 
to  range  under  their  proper  heads,  the  language 
would  have  been  fmoother,  if  their  had  been  left 
out.  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  foveral 
necejfary  and  efficient  caufes  from  whence  the  pleafure 
or  dijpleajure  arifos.  The  exprefiion, /r£>»2  whence, 
though  feemingly  juftified  by  very  frequent  ufage, 
is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  as  a  vicious  mode  of 
fpeech;  feeing  whence  alone,  has  all  the  power  of 
from  whence,  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecef- 
fary  reduplication.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  thac 
the  whole  of  this  lall  member  of  the  fentence  had 
H  4  better 
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have  clofed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words, 
■pleafing  or  difpleaf/ng  to  the  mind.  All  that  follows, 
fuggefls  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  conveyed 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  fentence*  It  is  a  mere 
expletive  adjeclion  which  might  be  omitted,  not 
only  without  injury  to  the  meaning,  but  to  the 
great  relief  of  a  fentence  already  labouring  under 
ihe  multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finifhed  the  analyfis  of  this  long 
fentence,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if, 
on  any  occafion,  we  can  adventure  to  alter  Mr. 
Addifon's  Style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here, 
by   brenking  down  this   period    in    the    follov^ing 
manner:  "  In   yefterday's  Paper,  we  have  (hown 
*'  that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beau- 
''  tiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  plea- 
*'  fure.     We  muft  own,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
"  us  to  afiign  the  efficient  caufe  of  this  pleafure, 
''  becaufe  we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an 
"  idea,  or  of  the  human  foul.    All  that  we  can  do, 
*'  therefore,  in  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  re- 
'*  fled:  on   the  operations  of  the  foul,    which  are 
**  mod   agreeable,    and   to    range    under    proper 
«*  heads,   what   is   pleafing   or    difpleafing   to    the 
"  mind." — We  proceed  now  to  the  examination 
of  the  following  fentences. 

Final  caufes  lie  more  hare  and  open  to  our  chjer- 
"jation^  as  there  are   often  a  great  variety    that 

belong 
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belong  to  the  fame  effeSi ;  and  thefe,  though  they  are   l  e  c  t. 
not  altogether  Jo  Jatisfa5lory^    are  generally   more 
ujefui  than  the  other^  as  they  give  us  greater  occa- 
fion  of  admiring  the  goodne/s  and  wi/dom  of  the  fir ji 
contriver. 

Though  fome  difference  might  be  traced  be- 
tween the  fenfe  of  bare  and  open^  yet  as  they  are 
Jiere  employed,  they  are  fo  nearly  fynonymous, 
that  one  of  them  was  fufficient.  It  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  faid.  Final  caujes  lie  more 
open  to  ohjervatvon. — One  can  fcarcely  help  ob- 
ferving  here,  that  the  obvioufnefs  of  final  caufes 
does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addifon  fuppofes,  from 
a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  fame  effeft, 
which  is  often  not  the  cafe;  but  from  our  being 
able  to  afcertain  more  clearly,  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, the  congruicy  of  a  final  caufe  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  condition j  whereas  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  fubjeifts,  whence  efficient  caufes  pro- 
ceed, lie  for  the  mod  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  refpedts  the  thought 
more  than  the  Style,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  when  he  fays,  a  great  variety  that  he- 
long  to  the  fame  effeSf^  the  exprcffion,  ftriftly  confi- 
deredj  is  not  altogether  proper.  The  acceflbry  is 
properly  faid  to  belong  to  the  principal:  not  the 
principal  to  the  acceflbry.  Now  an  eff^edt  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  acceflbry  or  confequence  of  its  caufe; 
and  therefore,  though  we  might  well  fay  a  va- 
riety of  efl'ecls  belong  to  the  fame  caufe.,  ic  feems 

not 
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L  E  c  T.   not  fo  proper  to  fay,  that  a  variety  of  caufes  be- 
lon  or  to  the  fame  effeft. 


One  of  the  final  caujei  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great  may  be  this :  The  fupreme  Author  of 
our  being  has  Jo  formed  the  foul  of  jnany  that  nothing 
but  hir.ifelf  can  be  its  laji,  adequatey  and  f  roper 
happine/s.  Becauje^  therefore^  a  great  part  of  our 
happinefs  mufi  arife  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
being,  that  he  might  give  our  fouls  a  jujl  relifj  of 
fuch  a  contemplation y  he  has  made  them  naturally 
delight  in  the  apprehenfion  of  what  is  great  or  un- 
limited. 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjundlions,  beeauje^ 
thereforCy  forms  rather  a  harfh  and  unpleafing  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  of  thefe  fentences;  and,  in  the 
clofe,  one  would  think,  that  the  Author  might 
have  devifed  a  happier  word  than  apprehenfion^  to 
be  applied  to  what  is  unlimited.  But  that  I  may 
not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  lliall  make  no  far- 
ther obfervation  on  thefe  fentences. 


Our  admiration^  ivhich  is  a  I'ery  pleafing  motion 
of  the  mindy  immediately  rifes  at  the  confideration  of 
any  obje£l  that  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the 
fancy y  and,  by  confequencCj  will  improve  into  the 
highefi  pitch  of  afionifirment  and  devotion,  when  we 
contemplate  his  nature^  that  is  neither  circumjcribed 

b 
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hy  time  itor  flace^  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  l  e  c  t, 
largefi^xapacity  of  a  created  being. 

Here,  our  Author's  Style  rifes  beautifully  along 
with  the  thought.  However  inaccurate  he  may 
lometimes  be  when  coolly  philofophifing,  yet, 
whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  defcription,  or 
his  mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  fome  glowing 
fentimenr,  he  prefently  becomes  great,  and  dif- 
covers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  mafter. 
Every  one  mud  obferve,  with  what  felicity  this 
period  is  conflruded.  The  words  are  long  and 
majeftic.  The  members  rife  one  above  another, 
and  conduct  the  fentcnce,  at  laft,  to  that  full  and 
harmonious  clofe,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  fuch 
an  impreffion  as  the  Author  intended  to  leave,  of 
fomething  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magni- 
ficent. 

He  has  annexed  a  Jecret  pleafure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommony  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  purjuit  of  knowledge,  and  en- 
gage us  to  fearch  into  the  wonders  of  creation  j  for 
every  new  idea  brings  fuch  a  pleafure  along  with  ity 
as  rewards  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquiji- 
tion,  and  J  confequently,  ferves  as  a  motive  to  put  us 
upon  freflj  difcoveries. 

The  Language,  in   this  fentence,  is  clear  and- 
precife :  only,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  in  this,  and 
%\\<t  tvvo  following   feniencfs,  which  are  conftrudled 
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L  V.  c  r.   in  the  fame  manner,  a  ftrono;  proof  of  Mr.  Addifon's 

XXir  or 

iinreafonable  partiality  to  the  particle  ibat,  iji  pre- 
ference to  which — annexed  a  Jecret  pleafure  to  the 
idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage  us. — Here  the  firfl:  that  (lands  for 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  that^  at  the  dif- 
tance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  conjiinftion.  This 
confufion  of  founds  ferves  to  embarrafs  Style. 
Much  better,  fure,  to  have  faid,  the  idea  of  any  thing 
which  is  new  or  uncommon^  that  he  might  encourage, 
— The  expreffion  with  which  the  fentence  con- 
cludes— a  motive  to  ■put  us  upon  frejh  difcoveries — 
is  flat,  and,  in  focne  degree,  improper.  He  fhould 
have  faid,  put  us  upon  making  freflo  difcoveries — or 
rather,  ferves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  frejb 
difcoveries, 

lie  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  cur 
own  fpec'esy  pleafrnt,  that  all  creatures  might  he 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  Jill  the  w-.rld 
with  inhabitants  \  for  'tis  very  remarkable ^  thai 
wherever  nature  is  crcfl  in  the  produSfion  of  a  ?non- 
Jier  (the  refidt  of  any  unnatural  mixture),  the  breed 
is  incapable  of  p'>-opagating  its  likenefs,  and  iif  found- 
ing a  new  order  of  cre:2tures;  Jo  that  unlejs  all  ani- 
mals were  al'ured  by  the  beauty  of  their  ownfpecies, 
generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeo-, 
pled. 

Here  wc  muH:,  however  relu(5Vantly,  return  to 
the  employmciiC  of  cenfure:  for  this  is  among  the 

word 
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worfl  ftfntences  our  Author  ever  wrote-  and  con- 
tains a  variety  of  blemifhes.  Taken  as  a  v^hole, 
it  is  extremely  deiicienc  in  unity.  Inllead  of  a 
complete  propofition,  it  contains  a  fort  of  chain  of 
reafoning,  the  links  of  which  are  fo  ill  put  together, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connec- 
tion; and,  unlefs  we  take  the  trouble  of  perufmg  it 
feveral  times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind 
but  an  indiftind  and  obfcure  impreffion. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  refpefting  the  miean- 
ins,  it  contains  feme  great  inaccuracies  in  Lan- 
guage.  Firft,  God's  having  made  every  thing 
which  is  beautiful  in  our  /pedes  (that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man fpecics)  pleqfanty  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all 
creatureSy  for  beafts,  and  birds,  and  tidies,  to  mul- 
tiply their  kind.  What  the  Author  m.eant  to  fay, 
though  he  has  exprefied  himfelf  in  lb  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  "  In  all  the  diiferent 
"  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing 
*^  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  fpecies  pleafanc, 
"  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply 
"  their  kind."  The  fecond  member  of  the  fen- 
tence  is  ftill  woife.  For,  it  is  very  remarkable^ 
that  ^wherever  nature  is  croft  in  the  'prcdu^ion  of  a 
monftery  dec.  The  reafon  which  he  here  gives,  for 
the  preceding  aflertion,  intimated  by  the  cafual 
particle /or,  is  far  from  being  obvious.  The  con- 
nexion of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and 
would  have  required  an  intermediate  ftep,  to  render 
it  diftind.     But,  what  does  he   mean,  by  nature 

being 
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l>eing  crofi  in  the  prodiioiion  of  a  monjierf  One 
might  underftand  him  to  mean,  "  difappointed  in 
"  its  intention  of  producing  a  monfterj"  as  when 
we  fay  one  is  croll  in  his  purfuits,  we  mean, 
that  he  is  difappointed  in  accomplifliing  the  end 
which  he  intended.  Had  he  faid,  croji  by  the 
froduSfion  of  a  monfiery  the  fenfe  would  have  been 
more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  redification  of 
the  expreffion  would  be  to  infert  the  adverb  aSy  be- 
fore the  prepofltion  iny  after  this  manner — wherever 
nature  is  crofi,  as  in  the  produuiion  of  a  monjier-y — 
the  infertion  of  this  particle  aSy  throws  fo  much 
light  on  the  conftruition  of  this  member  of  the 
fentence,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
it  had  ftood  thus,  originally,  in  our  Author's  ma- 
nufcript;  and  that  the  prefent  reading  is  a  typo- 
graphical error,  which  having  crept  into  the  firfl: 
edition  of  the  Spedator,  ran  through  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  ones. 

In  the  lafi  placey  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
leautifuly  in  all  other  ohjeSlSy  pleajanty  or  rather  has 
made  Jo  many  ohjeEfs  appear  heautlfuly  that  he  might 
render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful. 
He  has  giveny  ahnojl,  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
■pf  raifing  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination-,  Jo 
that  it  is  impojpihle  for  us  to  behold  his  works 
with  coldnejs  or  indifference y  and  to  Jurvey  Jo  many 
beauties  without  a  Jecret  Jatisfa^ion  and  compla^ 
cency. 

The 
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The  idea,  here,  is  fo  jufl:,  and  the  Language  fo    l  e  c  t. 
clear,  flowing,  and  agreeable,  that  to  remark,  any 
difFufenefs  which  may  be  attributed  to  thefe  kn- 
tences,  would  be  juftly  efteemed  hypercritical. 

Things  would  make  hut  a  foor  appearance  to  the 
eye^  if  we  Jaw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions :  and  what  reajon  can  we  ajfign  for  their  ex- 
citing  in  us^  many  of  thofe  ideas  which  are  different 
from  any  thing  that  exifs  in  the  ohjeHs  themfehes 
(for  Juch  are  light  and  colours )y  were  it  not  to  add 
fupernumerary  ornaments  to  the  univerfe^  and  make 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination'^ 

Our  Author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which 
he  is  about  to  illutlrate,  if  not  with  much  philolb* 
phical  accuracy,  yet,  with  great  beauty  of  fancy, 
and  glow  of  exprelTion.  A  ftrong  inftance  of  his 
want  of  accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  opens  the  fubjeiSt.  For  what  meaning  is  there 
in  things  exciting  in  us  many  of  thofe  ideas  which 
are  different  from,  any  thing  that  exifis  in  the  obje^s'^ 
No  one,  fure,  ever  imagined,  that  our  ideas  exilt 
in  the  objeds.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
can  exift  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  What  ?4r, 
Locke's  philolbphy  teaches,  and  what  our  Author 
fhould  have  faid,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of 
qualities  which'  are  different  from  any  thing  that 
exifis  in  the  objeils.  The  ungraceful  parenthefis 
which  follows,  for  Juch  are  light  and  colours y  had 
far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated 
5  with 
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mih  the  reft  of  the  fentence,  in  this  manner:— 
"  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities,  fuch  as 
"  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from  any 
**  thing  that  exifts  in  the  obje>5ls." 

IFe  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleafing 
Jhows  and  apparitions.  We  dijcover  imaginary  glories 
in  the  heavens ^  and  in  the  earth ,  and  Jee  Jome 
of  this  vifionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
creation ;  hut  what  a  rough  unfightly  Jlietch  of  nature 
Jhould  we  be  entertained  withy  did  all  her  colouring 
difappea-y  and  the  Jeveral  diJlinSfions  of  light 
and  Jhade  vanifj?  In  fhcrtj  cur  fouls  are  delightfully 
loji  and  bewildered  in  a  pleafng  delufion\  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance^ 
who  fees  beautiful  cajiles,  woods ^  and  meadows-, 
andy  at  the  fame  time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds y 
and  the  purling  of  flreams  ;  but,  upon  the  fnijhing 
of  Jome  fecret  f pell,  the  fantaflic  Jcene  breaks  up,  a?id 
the  dijconfolate  knight  finds  him/elf  on  a  barren 
heathy  cr  in  afclitary  dejert. 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  feveral 
inaccuracies,  I  return  with  much  more  pleafure  to 
the  difplay  of  beauties,  for  which  we  have  now  full 
fcopej  for  thefe  two  fentences  are  fuch  as  do  the 
higheft  honour  to  Mr.  Addifon's  talents  as  a  writer. 
Warmed  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his 
delicate  fenfibiiity  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  is 
finely  difplayed  in  the  illuftration  of  it.  The 
Style  is  flowing  and  fullj  without  being  too 
8  diffufe. 
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f^lffufe.     It  is  flowery,  but  not  gaudvi   elevated,    ^xxn^* 
but  not  oftentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  neceflary  for 
i]s  to  remark  one  or  two  inaccuracies.  When  it 
is  faid,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  firft  of  thofe  fen- 
tences,  zuhaf  a  rough  imfightly  Jketch  of  nature  JJjould 
ive  be  entertained  zvith,  the  prepofition  ivith^  fhould 
have  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  rather  than  at 
the  end  of  this  member;  and  the  word  entertained^ 
is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelefsly  re- 
peated -from  the  farmer  part  of  the  fentence.  It 
was  there  employed  according  to  its  more  com- 
mon ufps  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  PFe  are 
every  where  entertained  with  pleaftng  jldows.  Here, 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed 
the  phrafe,  and  faid,  with  what  a  rough  unfightly 
Jketch  of  nature  fhould  we  be  prefented. — Ac  the 
clofe  of  the  fecond  fentence,  where  it  is  faid,  the 
fantajtic  Jcene  breaks  upy  the  expreffion  is  lively, 
but  not  altogether  juftifiable.  An  alTembly  breaks 
up  \  a  fcene  clojes  or  dijappears. 

Excepting  thefe  two  flight  inaccuracies,  the 
Style,  here,  is  not  only  corre6l,  but  perfeftly  ele- 
gant. The  moft  fl:riking  beauty  of  the  palTage 
arifes  from  the  happy  fimile  which  the  Author 
employs,  and  the  fine  illuftration  which  it  gives  to 
the  thought.  The  enchanted  hero^  the  beautiful 
cajtles,  the  fantajtic  JcenCy  the  Jecret  JpelU  the  dij- 
conjolate  knight.,  are  terms  choiea  with  the  utmofb 
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felicity,  and  ftrongly  recal  all  thofe  romantic  ideas 
with  which  he  intended  to  amufe  our  innagination. 
Few  authors  are  nnore  fuccefsful  in  their  imagery 
than  Mr.  Addifon  ;  and  few  paffages,  in  his  works, 
or  in  thofe  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and 
pidurefque,  than  that  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting. 

It  is  not  improbahhi  that  fomething  like  this  may 
he  the  ft  ate  of  the  foul  after  its  firft  feparatioUy  in 
refpe5f  of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter ; 
though  y  indeed y  the  ideas  of  colours  are  Jo  p  leafing  and 
leant  if ut  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  pojfible  the 
foul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  bitty  perhaps,  find 
them  excited  by  Jome  other  occafional  cauje,  as  they 
arcy  at  prefenty  by  the  different  impreffions  of  thejiib- 
iile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  fight. 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the 
fummir,  begin  to  decline,  we  muft  acknowledge, 
that,  in  this  fentence,  there  is  a  fenfible  falling  off 
from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  broken 
and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  fufficiently 
compared.  It  contains,  befides,  fome  faulty  ex- 
prefiions.  When  it  is  faid,  fomething  like  this  may 
be  the  fiat e  of  the  foul,  to  the  pronoun  this,  there 
is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  gene- 
ral import  of  the  preceding  defcription,  which,  as 
I  have  feveral  times  remarked,  always  renders  Style 
clumfy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obfcure — the  fiate  of 
the  foul  after  its  firjl  feparation,  appears  to  be  an 
6  incom- 
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incomplete  phrafe,  and  jirjiy  feenns  an  ufelefs,  and 
even  an  innproper  word.  More  diftincl  if  he  had 
i^\di—jiat€  of  the  JguI  Immediately  on  its  feparation 
from  the  body.  The  adverb  perhaps,  is  redundant, 
after  having  juft  before  faid,  it  is  pojjihle* 

1  have  here  Juppofed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted 
with  that  great  modern  difcovery^  which  is,  at  pre^ 
Jentj  univerfally  acknowledged  by  all  the  enquirers 
into  natural  philojophy  ;  namely -^  that  light  and  co^ 
lour  Si  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mind^  and  not  qualities  that  have  any 
exiflence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has 
been  proved  incontefiably  by  many  modern  philofo- 
phersj  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  jinefl  /peculations 
in  that  fcience,  if  the  Knglifld  Reader  would  fee  the 
notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Jecond  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  EJfay  on 
the  Human  Underflanding. 

In  thefe  two  concluding  fentences,  the  Author, 
haftening  to  finifh,  appears  to  write  rather  care- 
lefsly.  In  the  firll  of  them,  a  manifeft  tautology 
occurs,  when  he  fpeaks  of  what  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  enquirers.  In  the  lecond,  when 
he  calls  a  truth  which  has  been  incontefiably  proved; 
firfl:,  a  /peculation,  and  afterwards,  a  notion,  the 
Language  furely  is  not  very  accurate.  When  he 
adds,  one  of  the  finefi  /peculations  in  that  fcience, 
it  does  nor,  at  firft,  appear  what  fcience  he  means. 
One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modern' 
I  2  ^kild' 
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philqfophers ',  for  natural  philqfophy  (to  whicFi,. 
doubtlefs,  he  refers)  ftands  at  much  too  great  a 
diftance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  antecedent  to 
the  pronoun  that.  The  circumftance  towards  the 
clofe,  if  the  Englijh  Reader  would  fee  the  notion 
explained  at  large ^  he  may  find  it^  is  properly  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Author  of  the  Elements  of  Criti- 
cifm,  as  wrong  arranged,  and  is  re6lified  thus :  the 
Englijh  Reader,  if  he  would  fee  the  notion  explained 
at  large,  may  find  ity  ^c. 

In  concluding  the  Examination  of  this  Paper> 
we  may  obferve,  that,  though  not  a  very  long  one, 
it  exhibits  a  ftriking  view  both  of  the  beauties,  and 
the  defeds,  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Style.  It  contains 
Ibme  of  the  beft,  and  fome  of  the  worft  fentences 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  But,  upon  the 
whole^  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  Effay. 
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N^4i4  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

JF  ive  coiifider  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art,  as 
they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination^ 
vje  fipall  find  the  iafi  very  defective  in  comparifon  of 
the  former  -^  for,  though  they  may  Jometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  firangey  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of 
that  vafinefs  and  immenfity  which  afford  Jo  great  an 
entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 

1  HAD  occafion  formerly  to  obferve,  that  an  in- 
troductory fentence  (hould  always  be  (hort  and 
fimple,  and  contain  no  nnore  matter  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  opening  the  fubjedl.  This  fentence  leads 
to  a  repetition  of  this  obfervation,  as  it  contains 
both  an  aflertion,  and  the  proof  of  that  aflertion ; 
two  things,  which,  for  the  mod  part,  but  efpe- 
cially  at  firft  fetting  out,  are  with  more  advantage 
kept  feparate.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better, 
if  this  fentence  had  contained  only  the  afTertion, 
ending  with  the  word  former -,  and  if  a  new  one 

I  3  had 
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had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  Na- 
ture's fuperiority  over  Art,  which  is  the  fubje£i: 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  pro- 
per divifion  of  the  period  I  (hall  point  out,  after 
havino;  firft  made  a  few  obfervations  which  occur 
on  different  parts  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  works, — -Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  preferable,  if  our  Author  had  begun  with 
faying,  JVhen  we  confider  the  works. — Difcourfe 
ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  poiTible,  with  a 
clear  propofition.  The  if  which  is  here  ennployed, 
converts  the  fentence  into  a  fuppofition,  which  is 
always  in  fomc  degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be 
ufed  only  when  the  courfe  of  reafoning  renders  it 
neceflary.  As  this  obfervation,  however,  may,  per- 
haps, be  confidered  as  over-refined,  and  as  the  itn(Q 
would  have  remained  the  fame  in  either  form  of 
expreffion,  T  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  Author 
with  any  error  on  this  account.  We  cannot  abfolve 
him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately  follows — 
the  works  of  Nature  and  Art.  It  is  the  fcope  of 
the  Author,  throughout  this  whole  Paper,  to  com- 
pare Nature  and  Art  together,  and  to  oppofe  them 
in  feveral  views  to  each  other.  Certainly,  there- 
fore, in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to  have  kept  them 
as  diftindl  as  pofTible,  by  interpofing  the  prepofi- 
tion,  and  faying,  'The  works  of  Nature  and  cf  Art. 
As  the  words  liand  at  prefent,  they  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of  thefe  works, 
not  as  contrafled,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in 
forming  one  Vvhole.     V\"hen  I  fpeak  of  body  and 

foul 
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foul  as  united  in  the  human  nature,  I  would 
interpofe  neither  article  nor  prepofition  between 
them ;  "  man  is  compounded  of  foul  and  body." 
But  the  cafe  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  diftinguifh, 
them  from  each  other  j  then  I  reprefent  them  as 
feparate ;  and  fay,  "  I  am  to  treat  of  the  interefts 
*'  of  the  foul,  and  of  the  body." 

Though  they  may  Jometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or 
Jtrange. — I  cannot  help  confidering  this  as  a  loofe 
member  of  the  period.  It  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear at  firft  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.  In  read- 
ing onwards,  we  fee  the  works  of  Art  to  be  meant; 
but  from  the  ftru6ture  of  the  fentence,  they  might 
be  underftood  to  refer  to  the  formery  as  well  as  to 
the  laft.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambi- 
guity— may  Jometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  Jtrange, 
It  is  very  doubtful  in  what  (^nk  we  are  to  under- 
fland  asy  in  this  paflage.  For  according  as  it  is 
accented  in  reading,  it  May  fignify,  that  they  appear 
equally  beautiful  or  firange,  to  wit,  with  the  works 
of  Nature  ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin 
tarn :  or  it  may  fignify  no  more  than  that  they  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  beautiful  and  firange  -,  and  thea 
it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tanquam^  without  im- 
porting any  comparifon.  An  exprefTion  fo  ambi- 
guous, is  always  faulty  ;  and  it  is  doubly  fo  here; 
becaufe,  if  the  Author  intended  the  former  fenfc, 
and  meant  (as  feems  mod  probable)  to  employ  as 
for  a  mark  of  compariJoUy  it  was  nccefu^ry  to  have 
mentioned  both  the  compared  oSjefts ;  whereas 
only    one     member   of    the   comparifon     is   here 

I  4  men- 
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^  x:nu'^'  ^^^^'^^^^'^)  "^'z.  the  works  of  Art ;  and  if  he  in- 
tended the  latter  fenfe,  as  was  in  that  cafe  fupcF- 
fiuous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have 
faid  fimply,  appear  beautiful  or  Jirange. — The  epi- 
thtt  Jlrange^  which  Mr.  Addifjn  applies  to  the  works 
of  Art,  cannot  be  praifed.  Strange  works,  aT^^tdiVS 
not  by  any  means  a  happy  expreffion  to  fignify  what 
he  here  intends,  which  is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  fentence   concludes  with   much   harmony 
and  dignity — they  can  haue  nothing  in  them  of  thai 
vaflnefs  and  immenfity  which  afford fo  great  an  enter- 
tainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.     There  is  here 
a  fulnefs  and  grandeur  of  exprefTion  well  fuited  to 
the  fubje6t;   though,  perhaps,  entertainment  is  not 
quite  the   proper  word    for  expreffing   the  efTe6t 
which  vaftnefs  and  immenfity  have  upon  the  mind. 
Reviewino;  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
on  this  period,  it  might,  I,  think,  with  advantage, 
be  refolved   into  two   fenterces,    fomewhat   after 
this  manner:   "  When  we  confider  the  works  of 
*'   Nature  and  of  Art,   as  they  are  qualified  to  en- 
"  tertain  the  imagination,   we  fhall  find  the  latter 
"  very   defective    in   comparifon    of   the    former, 
"  The  works  of  Art  may  fometimes  appear   no 
"  lefs  beautiful  or  uncommon  than  thofe  of  Na- 
*'  tiirej    but  they  can   have  nothing  of  that  vafl- 
*'  nefs   and   immenfity  which   fo  highly  tranfport 
*«  the  mind  of  the  beholder." 

^'hc  one  J   proceeds  our  Author  in  the  next  fen- 
tence, may  be  as  polite  and  d<^/icate  as  th^  other \ 

but 
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hut  can  never  Jhow  herjdf  Jo  auguft  and  magnificent   ^xxni7' 
in  the  defign^ 

The  one  and  the  other ^  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
fentencej  mufl  unqueftionably  refer  to  the  ijoorks  of 
Nature  and  of  Art.  For  of  thefe  he  had  been 
fpeaking  innmediately  before  ;  and  with  reference 
to  the  plural  word,  works^  had  employed  the  plural 
pronoun  they.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the  ientence, 
he  drops  this  conftrudlion  ;  and  pafles  very  incon- 
gruouflv  to  the  perlbnification  of  Art — can  never 
fdoiv  herjelf. — To  render  his  Style  confiftentj  yfn% 
and  not  the  works  -of  Art,  fliould  have  been  made 
the  nominative  in  this  fcntence. — Art  may  he  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  Nature,  but  can  never  Jhew 
herf elf, -^Polite  is  a  term  oftencr  applied  to  perfons 
and  to  manners,  than  to  things  ;  and  is  employed 
to  fignify  their  being  highly  civilized.  Polifhed, 
or  refined,  was  the  iclea  which  the  Author  had  in 
view.  Though  the  general  turn  of  this  fenipnce 
be  elegant,  yet  in  order  to  render  it  perfeft,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  the  concluding  words,  in  the  deftgn^ 
Iliould  either  have  been  altogether  oixjitted,  or 
fomiCthing  fhould  have  been  properly  oppofed  to 
them  in  the  preceding  member  of  the  period, 
thus  :  "  Art  m.ay,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polifhed 
*^  and  delicate  as  Nature;  but,  in  the  defign,  can 
**  never  fnew    hcrfelf  fo  auguft  and   magniiicent."' 

'There  is  fcmething  more  hold  and  mafierlyin  the 
rough,  carelefs  Jirokes  of  Nature^  than  in  the  nice- 
touches  and  emheljifhments  of  Art, 
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This  fentence  is  perfedly  happy  and  elegant; 
and  carries,  in  all  the  expreflions,  that  curioja  feli- 
ciiasy  for  which  Mr.  Addifon  is  fo  often  remark- 
able. Bold  and  mafierly  are  words  applied  with 
the  utmoft  propriety.  Tht  Jlrokes  of  Nature  are 
finely  oppofed  to  the  touches  of  Art -,  and  the  rough 
firokes  to  the  nice  touches  y  the  former  painting 
the  freedom  and  eafe  of  Nature,  and  the  other,  the 
diminutive  exadnefs  of  Art  j  while  both  are  intro- 
duced before  us  as  different  performers,  and  their 
refpeftive  merits  in  execution  very  juftly  contrafled 
with  each  other. 

The  beauties  of  the  moft  fiately  garden  or -palace 
lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  the  imagination  immedi- 
ately runs  them  over,  and  requires  fomething  elfe  to 
gratify  her  j  hut  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the 
fight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement y 
and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  with- 
out any  certain  Jiint  or  number. 

This  fentence  is  not  altogether  (o  correal  and 
elegant  as  the  former.  It  carries,  however,  in 
the  main,  the  chara6Ver  of  our  Author's  Style; 
not  (Iriflly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  eafy,  and  un- 
affcv5led  ;  enlivened  too  with  a  Oight  perfonification 
of  the  imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to  the  pe- 
riod. Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this  perfoni- 
fication of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  fentence 
is  introduced,  had  been  continued  throughout,  and 
not  changed  unnecefiarily,   and  even  improperly, 

into 
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mtoftghtj  in  the  fecond  member,  which  is  contrary  ^xxm^' 
both  to  unity  and  elegance.     It  might  have  ftood 
tJius — the  imagination  immediately  'runs  them  over^ 
and  requires  Jomething  elfe  to  gratify   her;     hut 
in  the  wild  fields  of  nature^  fhe   wanders   up  and 
down   without    confinement, — The   epithet  Jiately, 
which  the  Author  ufes  in  the  beginning  of  the  kn- 
tence,  is  applicable,  with  more  propriety,  to  palaces 
than  to  gardens.     The  clofe  of  the  fentence,  with^ 
sut  any  certain  flint  or  number .^  may  be  objedied  to, 
as   both    fuperfluous    and   ungraceful.      It   might 
perhaps  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner— *' 
fhe  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  ani 
wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

For  this  reajon^  we  always  find  the  Poet  in  love 
with  a  country  life,  where  nature  appears  in  the 
greatefi  perfe5liony  and  furnifhes  out  all  thofe  fcenes 
that  are  mofl  apt  to  delight  the  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  fentence  to  attract  par* 
ticular  attention.  One  would  think  it  was  rather 
the  country  than  a  country  life,  on  which  the  remark 
here  made  fhould  reft.  A  country  life  may  be  pro- 
duflive  of  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  vir- 
tues J  but  it  is  to  the  country  itfelf,  that  the  proper- 
ties here  mentioned  belong,  of  difplaying  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  furnifhing  thofe  fcenes 
which  delight  the  imagination. 

But  though  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  wild  fcenes 
that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  fjowsy  yet 

we 
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we  find  the  works  of  Nature  fill  more  pleafant, 
the  more  they  refemhle  thofe  of  /Irt ;  for  hi  this  cafe., 
our  fleafure  rife s  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  obje5is  to  the  eye,  and  from  their 
fimilitude  to  other  objeEis  :  we  are  plenfed^  as  well 
with  comparing  their  beauties ^  as  with  furveying 
themy  and  can  reprejent  them  to  our  tninds  either  as 
copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take 
delight  in  a  proJpe5l  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  di- 
verfified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers ; 
in  thofe  accidental  landfcapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and 
cities,  that  arefometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble, 
in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos  ;  and, 
in  a  word^  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  degree  of 
variety  and  regularity  as  may  Jeem  the  effe^  of  d?~ 
fign  in  zvhat  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 

The  StylCj  in  the  two  fcntences  which  compofe 
this  paragraph,  is  finooth  and  perfpicuous.  It  lies 
open,  in  fome  places,  to  criticifm ;  but  left  the 
reader  fhould  be  tired  of  what  he  may  confider  as 
petty  remarks,  I  fiiall  pafs  over  any  which  thefe 
fentences  fuggeft;  the  rather  too,  as  the  idea  which 
they  prefent  to  us,  of  Nature's  refembling  Art,  of 
Art's  being  confidered  as  an  original,  and  Nature  as 
a  copy,  ffcins  not  very  diftinCl  nor  well  brought  out, 
nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  Author's  purpofe. 

If  the  produces  of  Nature  rife  in  value.,  according 

cs  they  more  or  lejs  refemble  thofe  of  Art,  we  may 

fbe  Jure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  advan- 

tcige  from  the  rejemhlance  of  fuch  as  are  natural  \ 

becatifs 
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hecatije  here  the  fvinilitiide  is  not  only  plea/ant^   hut  ^  xxmi'^' 
the  pattern  more  perfeif. 

It  is  necelTary  to  our  prefent  defign,  to  poinC 
out  two  confiderable  inaccuracies  which  occur  in 
this  fentence.  If  the  frodu^s  (he  had  better  have 
faid  the  produ5iions)  of  Nature  rife  in  value,  accord- 
ing as  they  more  or  lefs  refemhlc  thoje  of  Art. — Does 
he  mean,  that  thefe  productions  -rijein  valucy  both 
according  as  they  more  refemble^  and  as  they  lefs 
refemhkt  thofe  of  Art  ?  His  meaning,  undoubtedly, 
is,  that  they  rife  in  value  only,  according  as  they 
more  rejemhle  them :  and  therefore,  either  thefe 
words,  or  lefsj  muft  be  ftruck  out,  or  the  fentence 
muft  run  thus — produ5fions  of  Nature  rife  or  fink 
in  value i,  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  refemble, — 
The  prefent  conftru<5tion  of  the  fentence  has  plainly 
been  owing  to  hafty  and  carelefs  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward  the  end  of  the 
fentence,  and  ferves  to  illuftrate  a  rule  which  I  for- 
merly gave  concerning  the  pofition  of  adverbs. 
The  Author  fays, — hecaufe  here,  the  fmilitude  is' 
not  only  pleafant,  hut  the  pattern  more  perfe^. 
Here,  by  the  pofition  of  the  adverb  only,  we  are 
led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  fome  other 
property  of  the  fimilitude,  that  it  is  net  only  plea- 
Jant^  as  he  fays,  but  more  than  pleafant;  it  is 
ufeful,  or,  on  fome  account  or  other,  valuable. 
Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppofe  another  thing  to 
ih^  fimilitude  itfcif,   and  not  to  this  property  of  its 

being: 
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being  plea/ant,  and  therefore,  the  right  colloca- 
tion, beyond  doubt,  was,  hecauje  here,  not  only  the 
Jimiliiude  is  pleafanty  but  the  pattern  ynore  perfeSl\ 
the  contrail  lying,  not  between  plecifant  and  more 
perfeSfj  but  hti\vQ€.nfimilitude  and  pattern. — Much 
of  the  clearnefs  and  neacnefs  of  Style  depends  on 
fuch  attentions  as  thefe. 

S^he  prettieji  land/cape  lever  Jaw  j  was  one  draivn 
on  the  walls  of  a  dark  roonij  which  Jlocd  oppofite,  on 
one  fide i  to  a  navigable  river ^  and^  on  the  other ^  t6 
a  parh     'The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics* 

In  the  defcription  of  the  landfcape  which  follows, 
Mr.  Addifon  is  abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  in- 
troduction to  it,  he  is  obfcure  and  indiftindt.  One 
who  had  not  feen  the  experiment  of  the  Camera 
ObfcTira,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he 
meant.  And  even,  after  we  underftand  what  he 
points  at,  we  are  at  fome  lofs,  whether  to  under- 
ftand  his  defcription  as  of  one  continued  landfcape, 
or  of  two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projedlion 
of  two  Camera  Obfcuras  on  oppofite  walls.  The 
fcene  which  I  aai  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addifon 
here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park,  with  the  prof- 
peels  of  the  Thames,  as  feen  by  a  Camera  Obrcura> 
which  is  placed  in  a  Imall  room  in  the  upper  ftory  of 
the  Obfervatory ;  where  I  remember  to  have  feen, 
many  years  ago,  the  whole  Icene  here  defcribcd, 
correfponding  fo  much  to  Mr.  Addifon's  account 
of  it  in  this  paffage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  re- 
called 
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Galled  it  to  my  memory.    As  the  Obfervatory  (lands   ^  xxm'^* 

in  the  middle  of  the  Park,  it  overlooks,  from  one 

fide,  both  the  River  and  the  Park ;    and  the  objedls 

afterwards  mentioned,  the  fhips,  the  trees,  and  the 

deer,   are  prefented  in  one  view,  without  needing 

any  affiftance  from  oppofite  walls.    Put  into  plainer 

language,   the  fentence  might  run  thus :    '*  The 

**  prettieft  landfcape  I  ever  faw,  was  one  formed 

*^  by  a  Camera  Obfcura,  a  common  optical  inftru- 

"  ment,  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  which  over- 

*'  looked  a  navigable  river  and  a  park." 

Here  you  might  dif cover  the  waves  and Jlu5f  nations 
cf  the  wnter  in  ftrong  and  f  roper  colour s^  vjith  the 
piciure  of  a  Jhip  entering  at  one  end^  and  failing  by 
degrees  though  the  whole  piece.  On  another^  there 
appeared  the  green  fhadows  of  trees,  "juaving  to  and 
fro  with  the  windy  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in 
miniature^  leaping  about  upon  the  wall. 

Bating  one  or  two  fmall  inaccuracies,  this  is 
beautiful  and  lively  painting.  The  principal  inac- 
curacy lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  fentences. 
Here,  and  On  another.  I  fuppofe  the  Author 
meant,  on  one  ftde,  and  on  another  fide.  As  it 
Hands,  another  is  ungrarnmatical,  having  nothing 
to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluftuations  of  the 
water,  the  fhip  entering  and  failing  on  by  degrees, 
the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  herds  of 
deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  ele- 
gant. 
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^JiS  '^-  cant,  and  "ives  a  beautiful  concepiion  of  the  {ccnc 
meant  to  be  defcribed. 


/  muj}  confefs  the  noiJelty  of  Juch  a  fight ^  may  he 
cne  occafon  of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the  imagination  ;  but 
certainly  the  chief  reafcn  is  its  near  refemblance  to 
JSlature;  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  figures,  give 
the  colour  and  figure^  hut  the  motions  of  the  things 
it  reprefents. 

In-  this  fentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable^ 
either  to  be  prailed  or  blamed.  In  the  conclufion, 
inftead  of  the  things  it  reprefents^  the  regularity  of 
correct  Style  requires  the  things  ivhich  it  reprefents. 
In  the  beginning,  as  one  occofion  and  the  chief  rea- 
Jgh  are  oppofcd  to  one  another,  I  fhould  think  it 
better  to  have  repeated  the  fame  word — cne  reafon 
of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the  imagination;  hut  certainly 
the  chief  reafon  is,  &c. 

/Fi?  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  generally, 
in  Nature,  fomething  more  grand  and  augufl  than 
what  ive  meet  with  in  the  curiofities  of  /irt.  IVhen, 
therefore,  ive  fee  this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it 
gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafure, 
than  what  ive  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accu- 
rate produHions  of  Art. 

It   would    have   been   better   to   have   avoided 

terminating  thefe   two  fentences   in   a  manner   fo 

13  fimilar 
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fimiiar  to  each  other;    curicfities  of  Art — prodtic-   ^  J^fu^^ 
tions.  of  Art, 

On  this  account.,  our  Englifb  gardens  are  net  Jo 
entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  France  and  Italy -^ 
'where  we  fee  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  zuith 
an  agreeable  tnixture  of  garden  and  firef,  which 
reprefent  every  where  an  artificial  rudenefs^  much 
more  cha.rming  than  that  neatnefs  and  elegance  which 
we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own  country. 

The  expreffion — reprefent  every  where  an  arti- 
ficial rudenefsy  is  fo  inaccurate,  that  I  zm  inclined 
to  think,  what  ftood  in  Mr.  Addifon's  manufcript 
mull  have  been — prefeni  every  where. — i^'or  the 
mixture  of  garden  and  forefi:  does  not  reprefent,  but 
adually  exhibits  or  prefents,  artificial  rudenefs. 
That  mixture  reprefents  indeed  natural  rudenefs^ 
that  is,  is  defigned  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  reality 
iS)  and  prefents,  artificial  rudenefs. 

It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  confequence  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  perfons,  to  alienate 
fo  much  ground  from  pafiurage  and  the  plough,  in 
many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  fo  well  peopled  and 
cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why 
may  not  a  whole  eft  ate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much 
to  the  profit  as  the  pleafure  of  thi  owner  ?  A  marfh 
overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  fid  aded  with 

VOL.  ir.  K  ^aks^ 
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oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  hut  more  beneficial^ 
than  when  they  lie  hare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of 
corn  make  a  pleafant  profpeol ;  and  if  the  walks 
were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  thevity 
and  the  natural  emkroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  impro'ved  by  Jome  fmall  additions  of  an, 
and  the  Jevcral  rows  of  hedges  were  Jet  off  by  trees 
and,  flowers  that  the  foil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a 
man  might  make  a  pretty  land/cape  of  his  own  pof- 
Jeffions. 

The  ideas  here  are  jufl:,  and  the  Style  is  eafy 
and  perlpicuous,  though  in  fome  places  bordering 
on  the  careleis.  In  that  paffage,  for  inftance,  if 
the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
them — one  mennber  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and 
the  turn  of  the  phrafe,  a  little  taken  care  of,  is 
vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it  had  run 
thus — if  a  little  care  were  bejlowedon  the  walks  that 
lie  between  them. 

Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China, 
tell  us,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 
j^lantations  of  our  Europeans^  which  are  laid  out  by 
the  rule  and  the  line;  becaufe,  they  fay,  any  one 
may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures. 
'They  chuje  rather  to  fijew  a  genius  in  works  of  this 
nature,  and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by 
which  they  direSf  them/elves.  'They  have  a  word,  it 
Jeems,  in  their  Language,  by  which  they  expre/s  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  flrikes 
I  -x  the 
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the  imagination  at  firjt  ftghty   without  difcovering 
ivhat  it  is  that  has  Jo  agreeable  an  effe5f. 

These  fentences  furnifh  occafion  for  no  remark, 
except  that  in  the  lad  of  thenn,  particular  is  im- 
properly ufed  inflead  of  peculiar — the  peculiar 
beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  Jlrikes  the  ir/tagina^ 
tiony  was  the  phrafe  to  have  conveyed  the  idea 
which  the  Author  meant;  namely,  tlie  beauty 
which  diftinguilhes  it  from  plantations  of  another 
kind. 

Our  Britijh  gardeners,  on  the  contrary ,  injlead  of 
humouring  nature ^  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much 
as  poffible.  Our  trees  rife  in  cones,  globes,  and  py^ 
ramids.  We  fee  the  marks  of  thejcijfars  on  every 
plant  and  bujh. 

These  fentences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They 
make  an  agreeable  diverfity  from  the  ftrain  of  thofe 
which  went  before;  and  are  marked  with  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Addifon.  I  have  to  remark  only,  that,  in 
the  phrafe,  infiead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to 
deviate  from  it — humouring  and  deviating^  are  terms 
not  properly  oppofed  to  each  other  j  a  fort  of  per- 
fonification  of  Nature  is  begun  in  the  firft  of  them, 
which  is  not  fupported  in  the  fecond. — To  humour^ 
ing,  was  to  have  been  oppofed,  thwarting — or  \i de- 
viating was  kept,  following  or  going  along  with  na- 
ture ^  was  to  have  been  ufed, 

K  2  J  d9 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  aJit  ftngtilar  in  my  opl"^ 
nion,  ifutj  for  my  mvn  party  I  would  rather  look 
upon  a  tree^  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffufion  of 
houghs  and  branches^  than  zvhm  it  is  thus  cut  and 
trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure  j  and  cannot  hut 
fancy  that  an  or  char  d^  in  flower  ^  looks  infinitely  more 
delightfuly  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  moft 
finifijed  parterre. 

This  fentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and 
every  way  beautiful.  It  carries  all  the  characlerif- 
tics  of  our  Author's  natural,  graceful,  and  flowing 
Language. — A  tree,  in  all  its  lux;uriancy  and  dif- 
fufion of  boughs  and  branches^  is  a  remarkably 
happy  expreffion.  The  Author  feems  to  become 
luxuriant  in  defcribing  an  object  which  is  fo,  and 
thereby  renders  the  found  a  pcrfed  echo  to  the  itw^^. 

But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their 
magazines  of  plants  to  difpofe  of,  it  is  very  natural 
in  them,  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  moft  turn 
to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the 
like  moveable  -plants,  with  which  their  fho-ps  are 
plentifully  flocked. 

An  Author  fliould  always  fludy  to  conclude, 
when  it  is  in  his  power,  with  grace  and  dignity.  It 
is  fomewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  Paper  did  not 
end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the 
former  beautiful  period.     The  impreflion  left  on 

the 
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the  mind  by  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which  he  i-  e  c  t. 

XXI II 

liad  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have  been    v«_^,«.!_^ 
more  agreeable.     But  in  this  fentence  there  is  a 
great  falling  off;    and  we  return  with   pain  from 
thofe  pleafing  objefls,  to  the  infignificant  contents 
of  a  nurfery-man's  fhop. 


LECTURE     XXIV. 


CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    STYLE    IN 
A  PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIpT's  WRITINGS. 

Y  defign,  in  the  four  preceding  Le6lures, 
was  not  merely  to  appretiate  the  merit  of 
Mr,  Addifon's  Style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults  and 
the  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that 
great  Author.  They  were  not  compofed  with  any 
view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic;  but  intended 
for  the  affiftance  of  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  ftudying 
the  moO;  proper  and  elegant  conftruflion  of  fentences 
in  the  Englifh  language.  To  fuch,  it  is  hoped, 
they  may  be  of  advantage;  as  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  rules  refpeding  Style,  will  always  be  beft 
learned  by  means  of  the  illuftration  which  examples 
afford.  I  conceived  that  examples,  taken  from 
the  writings  of  an  Author  fo  juftly  efteemed,  would, 
on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but 
would  alfo  produce  this  good  effedl,  of  familiarifing 
thofe  who  ftudy  compofition  with  the  Style  of  a 
writer,  from  whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole, 
derive  great  benefit.     With  tl]e  fame  view,  I  fhall, 

In 
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in  this  Leflure,  give  one  critical  exercife  more  of  ^j^^iv  ^' 
the  fame  kind,  upon  the  Style  of  an  Author  of  a 
different  chara6ler,  Dean  Swift  j  repeating  the  in- 
timation I  gave  formerly,  that  fuch  as  ftand  in  need 
of  no  affiftance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore, 
will  naturally  confider  fuch  minute  difcuflions  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  words,  and  ftrudlure  of  fen- 
tences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  had  beft  pafs 
over  what  will  feem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the 
work. 

I  FORMERLY  gavc  the  general  charafler  of  Dean 
Swift's  Style.  He  is  efteemed  one  of  our  mofl: 
correft  writers.  His  Style  is  of  the  plain  and 
fimple  kind  j  free  from  all  affeftation,  and  all  fu- 
perfluity;  perfpicuous,  manly,  and  pure.  Thefe 
are  its  advantages.  But  we  are  not  to  look  for 
much  ornament  and  grace  in  it*.  On  the  con- 
trary. Dean  Swift  feems  to  have  flighted  and  def- 
pifed  the  ornaments  of  Language,  rather  than  to 
have  ftudied  them.    Iiis  arrano^ement  is  often  loofe 

*  I  am  glad  to  find,  that,  in  my  judgment  concerning  this 
Author's  comporuion,  I  have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a 
very  able  critic  :  ♦*  This  eafy  and  fafe  conveyance  of  meaning, 
*'  it  was  Swift's  defire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he  cer- 
"  tainly  deferves  praife,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  higheft  praife. 
*'  For  purpofes  merely  didactic,  when  fomething  is  to  be  told 
"  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  proper  : 
••  but  againft  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  fuffered 
*'  to  be  ncglcfled  it  makes  no  provifion ;  it  inllrudts,  but  does 
**  not  perfuade."  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Poets  j  in  Swift. 

K  4.  and 
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^  xxiv^'  ^""^  negligent.  In  elegant,  mufical,  and  figurative 
Language,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Addifoiio 
His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  charafler 
of  one  who  relb  altogether  upon  his  fenfe,  and  aims 
at  no  more  than 
concife  manner. 


at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and 


That  part  of  his  writings,  which  I  fl^all  now  ex- 
amine, is  the  beginning  of  his  Treatife,  entitled, 
"  A  propofal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  af- 
*'  certaining  the  Englifh  Tongue,"  in  a  Letter  ad- 
drefied  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  then  Lord  High 
Treafurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  of  this  fubjecl, 
to  choofe  this  treatife:  but,  in  juftice  to  the  Dean, 
I  mull:  oblerve  that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do 
not  eileem  it  one  of  his  mod  correct  produdions  j 
but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  haflily  com- 
pofed  than  fome  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title 
and  form  of  a  Letter  :  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth, 
a  Treatife  defigned  for  the  Public:  and,  therefore, 
in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the  in- 
dulgence due  to  an  epiflolary  correfpondence. 
When  a  man  addreffes  himfelf  to  a  Friend  only,  it 
is  fufficient  if  he  makes  himfelf  fully  underdood  by 
him  ;  but  when  an  Author  writes  for  the  Public, 
whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  Epiftle  or  not, 
we  are  always  entitled  to  expeft,  that  he  fnall  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  wich  accuracy  and  care.  Our  Au- 
thor begins  thus  : 

JVbai  I  had  the  honour  of  mentiomng  to  your 
LcrdJJjipi  jGmetime  ago^  in  eonverfatiouy   was  not  a 

nezc 
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new  thought ijuft  then  Jlar ted  hy  accident  or  occaftony 
hut  the  rejult  of  long  reflection ;    and  I  have  been 
confirmed  in  my  fentiments  by  the  opinion  of  Jome  very 
judicious  perfons  with  whom  I  ccnjulted. 

The  difpofition  of  circumftances  in  a  fentence, 
fuch  as  ferve  to  limic  or  to  qualify  fome  aflertion, 
or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  fornnerly  fhovved  to 
be  a  nnatter  of  nicety;  and  I  obferved,  that  it  ouglit 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  fuch  circum- 
fl^ances  together,  but  rather  to  intermix  them  with 
more  capital  words,  in  fuch  different  parts  of  the 
fentence,  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are 
two  circumftances  of  this  kind  placed  together, 
which  had  better  have  been  feparated.  Sometime 
ago,  in  conver/aticn — better  thus: — PFh^  I  had  the 
honour,  fometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lord- 
fhip,  in  converjation — was  not  a  new  thought,  pro- 
ceeds our  Author,  j^^r/t"^  by  accident  or  ccc^^on: 
the  different  meaning  of  thefe  two  words  may  nor, 
at  firft,  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  diftinct 
meaning,  and  are  properly  ufed :  for  it  is  one  very 
laudable  property  of  our  Author's  Style,  that  it  is 
feldom  incumbered  with  fuperfluous,  fynonymus 
words.  Started  by  accident,  is,  fortuitoully,  or  at 
random :  ftarted  by  occafion,  is,  by  lome  incident, 
, which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it.  His  meaning 
is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  ca- 
fually  fprung  up  in  liis  mind,  or  was  fuggefted  to 
Ilim,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  train  of  the  difcourfe: 

but, 
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i-— y-— ^  He  proceeds  ; 

I'hey  all  agreed^  that  nothing  would  le  of  greater 
nfe  towards  the  impj'cvement  of  h^owledge  and  po- 
litenefSy  than  fome  effectual  method.,  for  correcting, 
enlarging,  and  ajcertaining  our  Language  \  and  they 
think  it  a  work  very  -poffible  to  he  coinpajfed  under 
the  prote^ion  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  en- 
couragement of  a  miniflry,  and  the  care  of  p>roper 
^erfons  chojen for Juch  an  undertaking. 

This  is  an  excellent  fentence;  clear,  and  ele- 
gant. The  words  are  all  finnple,  well  chofen,  and 
expreffive  ;  and  arranged  in  the  nnoft  proper  order. 
It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty 
not  frequent  in  our  Author.  The  laft  part  of  it 
confiils  of  three  niembers,  which  gradually  rife  and 
fwell  one  above  another,  without  any  afFefled  or  un- 
fuitable  pomp; — tinder  theprote^ion  of  a  prince,  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minifiry,  and  the 
care  of  proper  perfons  chofen  for  fuch  an  undertakings 
We  may  remark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fentence, 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  prepofition  towards — greater 
rje  towards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  polite" 
nefs — irnporting  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any 
thing  to  a  certain  endj  which  could  not  have  been 
fo  v/ell  exprefied  by  the  prepofition /or,  commonly 
employed  in  place  q{  towards,  by  Authors  who  are 
lefs  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force 
of  words. 
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One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with 
this  and  the  fornner  fentence,  confidered  as  intro- 
du6tory  ones.  V/e  expeft,  that  an  introduflion  is 
to  unfold,  clearly  and  direuLly,  the  fubjed  that  is 
to  be  treated  of.  In  the  firft  fentence,  our  Author 
had  told  us,  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to  his 
Lordlhip,  in  convcrfation,  which  had  been  the  re- 
fult  of  long  refle(5lion,  and  concerning  which  he 
had  confulted  judicious  perfons.  But  what  that 
thought  was,  we  are  never  told  direflly.  We  ga- 
ther it  indeed  from  the  fecond  fentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  thefe  judicious  perfons  agreed; 
namely,  that  fome  method  for  improving  the 
Language  was  both  ufeful  and  pra6ticable.  But  this 
indire(5t  method  of  opening  the  fubje<5i:,  would  have 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatife  j  though  the 
eafe  of  the  epillolary  form,  which  our  Author  here 
aflumes  in  addrelTing  his  patron,  may  excufe  it  in 
the  prefent  cafe. 

/  was  glad  to  find  your  LordJJoip's  anjijoer  in  Jo  dif- 
ferent a  fiyle  fro7n  what  hath  commonly  been  made  tije 
of  on  the  like  occafions.  for  fome  years -paji  \  ^^  That 
*'  all  fiich  thoughts  mufi  he  deferred  to  a  time  of 
"  feace"  a  topic  which  fome  have  carried  Jo  far  ^  that 
they  would  not  have  us^  by  any  means,  think  of  pre- 
Jerving  our  civil  and  religious  ccnjlituiioni  bccaufe 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad. 

This  fentence  aifo  is  clear  and  elegant;  only 
thpre  is  one  inaccuracy  when  he  fpe;iks  of  his  Lord- 
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fhip's  anjwer  being  in  fo  different  a  ftyle  from  whae 
had  formerly  been  ulcd.  His  anfwer  to  what?  or 
to  whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  application  or  addrefs  had 
been  made  to  his  Lorddiip  by  thofe  perfons,  whofe 
opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fentence  j 
and  to  whom  the  anfwer,  here  fpoken  of,  naturally 
refers.  There  is  a  little  indiftindnefs,  as  I  before 
obfcrved,  in  our  Author's  manner  of  introducing 
his  fubjecft  here. — We  may  obferve  too,  that  the 
phrafe — glad  to  find  your  anfwer  in  Jo  different  a 
y?)'/^  — though  abundantly  fuited  to  the  language  of 
converfation,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  regular 
coinpofition,  requires  an  additional  word — glad  to 
find  your  anfiwer  run  in  Jo  different  a  fiyle. 

It  -zvill  be  among  the  difiinguifbing  marks  of  your 
minifiry^  my  Lord^  that  you  have  a  genius  above 
all  fuch  regards,  and  that  no  reaf enable  propofaiy 
for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of  your 
■  country',  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  %vas 
ever  negle^ed  by  you. 

The  phrafe — a  genius  above  all  fuch  regards^, 
both  feems  Ibmewhat  harfh,  and  does  not  clearly 
exprefs  what  the  Author  means,  namely,  the  con- 
fiuied  views  of  thbfe  who  neglefled  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.-:- 
Except  this  exprefiion,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  fubjecb  to  the  leaft  reprehenfion  in  this  fentence, 
nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

/  con- 
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/  confefs  the  merit  of  this  candor  and  condejcenfion 
is  very  much  lejfened^  hecaujc  your  LordJJjtp  hardly 
haves  us  room  to  offer  our  good  wifb.es ;  removing 
all  our  difficulties,  and  fupp lying  our  wants,  fa/ler 
than  the  moji  vifionary  projenor  can  adjujt  his Jch ernes. 
And  therefore,  my  Lord,  the  defign  of  this  paper  is 
7iot  Jo  much  to  offer  you  ivays  and  means,  as  to  com- 
plain of  a  grievance,  the  redr effing  of  which  is  to  be 
your  own  work,  as  tnuch  as  that  of  paying  the  na- 
tion's debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  Se/i ; 
and  though  not  of  Juch  immediate  benefit  as  either  of 
thefe,  or  any  other  of  your  glorious  actions,  yet,  per- 
haps,  in  future  ages  not  lefs  to  your  honour. 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to 
his  patron,  are  very  high  and  ftrainedj  and  fliow, 
that,  with  all  his  furlinefs,  he  was  as  capable,  on 
fome  occafions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man 
by  flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  with  refpec't 
to  the  Style,  which  is  the  fole  objedl  of  our  prefent 
confideration,  every  thing  here,  as  far  as  appears  to 
me,  is  fauklefs.  In  thefe  fentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we 
have  now  ended,  our  Author's  Style  appears  to 
great  advantage.  We  fee  that  cafe  and  fimplicity, 
that  corrednefs  and  diflindnefs,  which  particularly 
charafterife  it.  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few 
Latinifed  words  Dean  Swift  employs.  No  v/riter, 
in  our  Language,  is  fo  purely  Englifh  as  he  is,  or 
borrows  fo  little  affiftance  from  v/ords  of  foreign 
derivation.    From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model 
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of  the  choice  and  proper  fignificancy  of  words.  Ic 
is  remarkable,  in  the  fentences  we  have  now  be- 
fore us,  how  plain  all  the  expreffions  are,  and  yetj 
at  the  fanne  rime,  how  fignificanti  and  in  the  midft 
of  that  high  ftrain  of  compliment  into  which  he 
rifes,  how  little  there  is  of  pompi  or  glare  of  ex- 
preffion.  How  very  few  writers  can  preferve  this 
manly  temperance  of  Style  ;  or  would  think  a  com- 
pliment of  this  nature  fupported  with  fufficient  dig- 
nity, unlefs  they  had  embellifhed  it  with  fome  of 
thofe  high-founding  words,  whofe  chief  effeift  is  no 
other  than  to  give  their  Language  a  ftiff  and  forced 
appearance  ? 

My  Lord  J I  do  here^  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned 
and  polite  'perjons  of  the  nation,  corn-plain  to  your 
Lordjhipj  as  Firfi  Minijlert  that  our  Language  is 
extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions  j 
that  the  pretenders  to  polijh  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly 
fnultiplied  ahufes  and  abfurdities ;  and  that,  in  many 
inflances,  it  offends  againjl  every  part  of  grammar. 

The  turn  of  this  fentence  is  extremely  elegant. 
He  had  fpoken  before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he 
fought  redrels,  and  he  carries  on  the  allufion,  by 
entering,  here,  direftly  on  his  fubjeft,  in  the  Style 
of  a  public  reprcfentation  prefented  to  the  Minifter 
of  State.  One  imperfection,  however,  there  is  in 
this  fentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpofe,  fcrves 
to  illuftrate  a  rule  before  given^  concerning  the  po- 
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fition  of  adverbs,  Co  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  fentence;— /i?^^  the  pretenders 
to  poliJJj  and  refine  ity  have  chiefly  multiplied  abit/es 
and  abfurdities. — Now  concerning  the  import  of 
this  adverb,  chiefly^  I  afk,  whether  it  fignifies  that 
thefe  pretenders  to  polilh  the  Language,  have  been 
the  chief  perfons  who  have  multiplied  its  abufes,  ia 
diftindlion  from  others ;  or,  that  the  chief  thing 
which  thefe  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply 
the  abufes  of  our  Language,  in  oppofition  to  their 
doing  any  thing  to  refine  it?  Thefe  two  meanings 
are  really  different ;  and  yet  by  the  pofition  which 
the  word  chiefly  has  in  the  fentence,  we  are  ltd  at 
a  lofs  in  which  to  underftand  it.  The  conftruction 
would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  fenfe ;  that  the 
chief  thing  which  thefe  pretenders  have  done,  is  to 
multiply  the  abufes  of  our  Language.  But  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  former  fenfe  was  what 
the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  ufual 
fatirical  edge  j  "  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our 
'*  Language  were,  in  fa6b,  its  chief  corrupters  j" 
on  which  fuppofition,  his  words  ought  to  have  run 
thus :  that  the  pretenders  to  polilh  and  refine  it, 
have  been  the  chief  perfons  to  multiply  its  abiijes 
and  abfurdities ;  which  would  have  rendered  the 
fenfe  perfedly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  tliere  might  be  ground  for  ob- 
ferving  farther  upon  this  fentence,  that  as  Language 
is  the  objed  with  which  it  fets  out  i  that  our  Lan^ 
guage  is  extremely  imperfe^ ;  and  as  there  follows 

an 
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an  enumeration   concerning  Language,    in   three 
particulars,   it   had   been  better   if  Language  had 
been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to 
every  verb  without  changing  the  conflrudion  j    by 
making  p'etenders  the  ruling  word,   as  is  done  in 
the  fecond  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  then, 
in  the  third,  returning  again  to  the  former  word. 
Language — That  the  pretenders  to  polijh — and  that ^ 
in  many  infiancesy   it  offends — I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  ftrufture  of  the  fentence  would  have  been  more 
neat  and   happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,   if 
the  meiiibers  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  ''  That 
*'  our  Language  is  extremely  imperfect i   that  its. 
"  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  propor- 
"  tion  to  its  daily  corruptions  j   that>   in  many  in- 
"  ftances,  it  offends  againft  every  part  of  gram- 
"  mar;  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polifli  and  re- 
"  fine  it,   have   been  the  chief  perfons  to  multiply 
"  its  abufes  and  abfurdities." — This  degree  of  at- 
tention feemed  proper  to  be  bcdowed  on  fuch  a 
fentence  as  this,   in  order  to  Ihow  hov^  it  might 
have  been  conducted  after  the  mofi:  perfe6t  man- 
ner.    Our  Author,   after  having  faid, 

heft  your  LordJJjip  Jloould  think  my  cenjure  too  fe- 
ver e.,  I  Jfjall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular  i  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  paragraph  : 

/  believe  your  Lordjhip  will  agree  with  me^  in  the 
rea/on  why  ourLanguage  is  lefs  refined  than  thoje 
of  Italy  y  Spain  J  or  France, 

I  AM 
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I  AM  forry  to  fay,  that  now  we  fnall  have  lefs  to 
commend  in  our  Autho!-.  For  the  whole  of  this 
paragraph,  on  which  we  are  entering,  is,  in  truth, 
perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even,  in  this  fhorc 
fentence,  we  may  difcern  an  inaccuracy — why  our 
Language  is  lefs  refined  than  thofe  of  Italy  ^  Spain^  or 
France  i  putting  the  pronoun  thofe  in  the  plural, 
when  the  antecedent  fubftantive  to  which  it  refers 
is  in  the  fingular,  our  har.guage.  Inftances  of  this 
kind  may  fometimes  be  found  in  Englifh  authors ; 
but  they  found  harfn  to  the  ear,  and  are  certainly 
contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very 
little  attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been 
remedied,  and  the  fentence  have  been  made  to  run 
much  better  in  this  way  j  *'  why  our  Language  is 
"  lefs  refined  than  the  Italian,  Spanilh,  or  French." 

//  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  'Tongue,  in  its  purity y 
was  never  in  this  ifland;  towards  the  conquefl  of 
which,  few  or  no  attempts  were  made  till  the  time  of 
Claudius -y  neither  was  that  Language  ever  Jo  vul- 
gar in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul 
and  Spain  ^ 

To  fay,  that  the  Latin  Tongue^  in  its  purity,  was 
never  in  this  ifland,  is  very  carelefs  Style;  it  ought 
to  have  been,  was  never  fpoken  in  this  ifland.  la 
the  progrefs  of  the  fentence,  he  means  to  give  a 
reafon  why  the  Latin  was  never  fpoken  in  its  pu- 
rity amongfb  us,  becaufe  our  ifland  was  not  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their 
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«-—,,.—>  to  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly.  This 
might  cafily  have  been  done,  and  the  relation  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fentence  to  each  other  much 
better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  fmali  variation  j 
thus:  "  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  Tongue,  in  its 
"  purity,  v/as  never  fpoken  in  this  ifland,  as  few  or 
*'  no  arteir.pts  towards  the  conqueft  of  it  were  made 
*'  till  the  time  of  Claudius."  He  adds.  Neither 
'was  thai  Language  ever  Jo  vulgar  in  Britain. — 
Vulgar  was  one  of  the  word  words  he  could  have 
chofen  for  exprefllng  what  he  means  here;  namely, 
that  the  Lacin  Tongue  was  at  no  time  fo  general^ 
or  fo  much  in  common  uje^  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known 
to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  —  Vulgar y  when 
applied  to  Language,  commonly  fignifies  impure, 
or  debafed  Language,  fuch  as  is  fpoken  by  the  low 
people,  which  is  quite  oppofite  to  the  Author's 
i^vSz  here  ;  for,  inPcead  of  meaning  to  fay,  that  the 
Latin  fpoken  in  Britain  was  not  fo  debafed,  as 
what  was  fpoken  in  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  he  means 
juil  the  contrary,  and  had  been  telling  us,  that  v/e 
never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till 
its  purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

Further^  lue  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here  were 
&t.  length  all  recalled  to  help  their  country  againji 
\hs  Gcthsj  and  other  barbarous  invaders. 

The  chief  fcope  of  this  fentence  is,  to  give  a 
reafon  why  the  Latin  Tongue  did  not  ftrike  any 

deep. 
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deep  root  in  this  ifland,   on   account  of  the  fhort   ^  xxiv^' 
continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on  : 

Meantime  the  Brit  on  Sy  left  to  flnft  for  themfelveSy 
iind  daily  harajfed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Pi^s, 
'were  forced  to  en II  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence-, 
whoy  confequently  y  reduced  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
ifland  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into 
the  mofl  remote  and  mountainous  farts,  and  the  rejl 
of  the  country,  in  cufioms,  religion,  and  language^ 
became  wholly  Saxon* 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  fentence.  Firfl:, 
the  phrafe,  left  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  is  rather  a 
low  phrafe,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  Style  to 
be  proper  in  a  grave  treatife.  Next,  as  the  fentence 
advances — forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  de- 
fence, who,  confequently,  reduced  the  greatejl  part  of 
the  ifland  to  their  own  power. — What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  confequently  here  ?  If  it  means  "  afterwards," 
or  *'  in  progrefs  of  time,"  this,  certainly,  is  not  a 
fenfe  in  which  confequently  is  often  taken  j  and  there- 
fore the  exprefTion  is  chargeable  with  obfcurity. 
The  adverb,  confequently,  in  its  moft  common  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  one  thing  following  from  another, 
as  an  efFefl  from  a  caufe.  If  he  ufcs  it  in  this 
fenfe,  and  m.eans  that  the  Britons  being  fubdued  by 
the  Saxons,  was  a  neceffary  confequence  of  their 
having  called  in  thefe  Saxons  to  their  afliftance, 
this  confequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  need- 
ed  more  explanation.     For  though  it  has   often 

L  2  happened. 
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happened,  that  nations  have  been  fubdued  by  their 

own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  confequence  offuch 

a  nature  that  it  can  be  aflumed,  as  it  feems  here  to 

be  done,  for  a  firftand  felf-evident  principle. — But 

further,  what  fhallwe  fay  to  this  phrafe,  reduced  the 

greatefi  -part  of  the  ijland  to  their  own  -power  ?   we 

fay,  reduce  to  rule^  reduce  to  pra^iice — we  can  fay, 

that  one  nation  reduces  another  to  Jubje£fion. — But 

when  dominion  or  power  is  ufed,  we  always,  as  far 

as  I  kno .'',  fay,  reduce  under  their  power.     Reduce 

to  their  power .y  is  fo  harfti   and  uncomnnon  an  ex- 

preffion,  that,   though   Dean  Swift's   authority  in 

language  be  very  great,   yet,   in  the  ufe  of  this 

phrafe,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  fafe 

to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  thefe  particular  inaccuracies,  this  fen- 
tence  is  chargeable  with  want  of  unity  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  whole.  The  perfons  and  the  fcene 
are  too  often  changed  upon  us — Firft,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harafied  by  inroads  from 
the  Pids ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear,  who  fubdue 
the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  drive  the  Britons 
into  the  mountains  j  and,  laftly,  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  defcription  given  of  the 
change  made  upon  it.  All  this  forms  a  group  of 
various  objefls,  prefented  in  fuch  quick  fuccefiior, 
that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly  it  is  quoted  in  the 
Elements  0/ Criticijm,  as  an  inftance  of  a  fentence 
rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

This 
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This  I  take  to  he  the  reajon  why  there  are  more 
hatin  words  remaining  in  the  Britijh  than  the  old 
Saxon  y  which,  excepting  fome  few  variations  in  the 
orthography^  is  the  Jam  e  in  mofl  original  words  with 
our  prejent  EngHJhy  as  well  as  with  the  German  an4 
other  northern  diale5fs. 

This  fentence  is  faulty,  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  laft.  It  is  loofe  in  the  conne<5lion 
of  its  parts ;  and,  befides  this,  it  is  alfo  too  loofely 
connected  with  the  preceding  fentence.  What  he 
had  there  faid,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the 
Britons,  and  changing  the  cuftoms,  the  religion, 
and  the  language  of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and  good 
reafon  for  our  prefent  language  being  Saxon  rather 
than  Britifn.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expe6l  him  to  draw  from  the  premifes  juft 
before  laid  down  :  But  when  he  tells  us,  that  this  is 
the  reajon  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remain- 
ing in  the  Briiijh  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxon,  we 
are  prefendy  at  a  ftand.  No  reafon  for  this  in- 
ference appears.  If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from 
the  foregoing  dedudion,  it  is  gathered  only  imper- 
feftly.  For  as  he  had  told  us  that  the  Britons  had 
Jome  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  lliould  have 
alfo  told  us,  in  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that 
the  Saxons  never  had  any.  The  truth  is,  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph^  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  carelefs,  perplexed, 
,and  obfcure.  His  argument  required  to  have  been 
more  fully  unfolded,  in  order  to  make  it  be  dif- 
tint^ly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force. 

L  3  In 
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^joiiv'^*   ^"  ^^^   "^^^  paragraph,   he  proceeds  to  dlfcourfe 

c,  ■•y—  ■'   concerning   the   influence   of  the    French    tongue 

upon  our  language.      The  Style  becomes   more 

clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or 

elegance. 

Edward  the  Confejfor  having  lived  long  in  France, 
appears  to  he  the  fir fi  who  introduced  any  mixture  of 
the  French  tongue  zvith  the  Saxon  j  the  court  affeSiing 
what  the  Prince  was  fond  of^  and  others  taking  it 
up  for  a  fafhion^  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further^  bringing  over 
with  him  vafi  numbers  of  that  nation^  Jcattering 
them  in  every  monaflery,  giving  them  great  quantities 
cf  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  univerfal  in  the 
kingdom. 

On  thefe  tv;o  fentenccs,  I  have  nothing  of  mo- 
ment to  obferve.  The  fenfe  is  brought  out  clearly, 
and  in  fimple,  unafFefted  language. 

This,  at  leafi^  is  the  opinion  generally  received-^ 
out  your  Lordfhip  hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the 
French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater  progrefs  here  under 
Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  territories  on  that 
continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made  fre- 
quent journeys  and  expeditions  thither-,  and  was 
always  attended  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen^ 
retainers  at  court. 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  fentence,  our  Author 
dates  an  oppofition  between  an  opinion  generally 
received,  and  that  of  his  Lordlhip;  and  in  compli- 
ment to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordlliip 
had  convinced  him  of  fomevvhat  that  differed  from 
the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  mud  naturally 
underftand  his  words:  This,  at  leafi,  is  the  opinion 
generally  received;  but  your  LordJJjip  hath  fully  con- 
innced  me — Now  here  there  muft  be  an  inaccuracy 
of  expreflion.  For,  on  examining  what  went  be- 
fore, there  appears  no  fort  of  oppofition  betwixt  the 
generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Author's 
patron.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  had  proceeded  much  farther  than  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor,  in  propagating  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  univerfal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue 
had  gone  on  to  make  a  yet  greater  progrefs  under 
Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had  done  under  his  pre- 
decefibr  William:  which  two  opinions  arc  as  en- 
tirely confident  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and 
therefore  the  oppofition  here  affefted  to  be  dated 
between  them,  by  the  adverfative  particle  but,  was 
improper  and  groundlefs. 

For  fome  centuries  after,  there  was  a  covfiant  in-^ 
tercourfe  between  France  and  England  by  the  dcmi- 
mons  we  pojfeffed  there,  and  the  conquefis  we  'made-y 
fo  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three  him- 
dred years  ago,  feems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture 
mnth  French  than  at  prefent;  many  words  having 
been  afterwards  reje^ed,  and  fome  fince  the  days  0, 
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^xxiv'^'    ^P^J^'*"'>  (although  we  have  Jiill  retained  not  a  few, 
^  -^•■niii«>    which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France, 

Thjs  is  a  fentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and 
liable  to  the  fanae  objeftion  tHac  was   made  to  a 
former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity.     It  coniifis  of 
four  members,  each  divided  from  the  fubfequent  by 
a  femicolon.     In  going  along,  Vv'e  naturally  expect 
the  fentence  is  to  end  at  the  fccond  of  thefe,  or,  at 
fartheft,  at  the  third;   when,  to  our  furprife,  a  new 
member  of  the  period    makes   its  appearance,  and 
fatigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  toge- 
ther.      Such  a  ftrudure  of  a  fentence  is  always  the 
rnark  of  careicfs  wricing.     In  the  firft  member  of 
the  fentence,  a  conjlant  intercourje  between  France 
and  Englandy   by  the  dominions  we  pojjejfed  there., 
and  the  ccnquejts  we  made.,   the  conttrudion  is  not 
fiJfBciently  filled  up.     In  place  of  intercourje  by  the 
dominions    we  pojfejfed,    it    fhould   have  been — by 
reajon  of  the  dominions  we  pojfejfed — or — occafioned 
by  the  dominions  we  pojfejj'ed — ^and  in  place  of — the 
dominions  we  fojjejjed  there ^  and  the  conquejis  we 
made,  the   regular   Style  is — the   dominions  which 
we  po^ejjed   there,    and   the    conquefis    "which    we 
made.     The    relative     pronoun    which    is    indeed 
in  phrafcs  of  this  kind  fometimes  omitted:  But, 
when   it  is   omiited,    the  Style  becomes   elliptic; 
and  though  in   converfation,  or  in  the  very  light 
and  eafy  kinds  of  v^riting,  fuch  elliptic  Style  may 
not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing, 
it  is  better  to  fill  up  the  conftruftion,  and   infert 
the  relative  pronoun.— After  having  faid — /  could 

■produce 
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produce  feveral  injiances  cf  both  kinds ^  if  it  were  of  ^  JSJ^^ 
any  life  or  entertainment — our  Author  begins  the  l — v— j 
next  paragraph  thus: 

I'd  examine  into  the  feveral  circumfiances  hy  which 
the  language  of  a  country  may  be  altered^  would 
force  me  to  nter  into  a  wide  field* 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  fentence, 
unlefs  that  here  occurs  the  firfl;  inftance  of  a  meta- 
phor fince  the  beginning  of  this  treatife;  entering 
into  a  wide  fields  being  put  for  beginning  an  ex- 
tenfive  fubjecl.  Few  writers  deal  lefs  in  figura- 
tive lantj-uage  than  Swift.  I  before  obferved,  that 
he  appears  to  defpife  ornaments  of  this  kind;  and 
though  this  renders  his  Style  fomewhat  dry  on 
ferious  fubjeds,  yet  his  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  I 
muft  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  an  oftentatious  and  afiecfted  parade  of 
ornament. 

I  fjall  only  ohfervey  that  the  Latin,  the  French, 
and  the  Englifj,  Jeem  to  have  undergone  the  fame 
fortune.  The  firfl^  from  the  days  of  Romulus  to 
thofe  cf  Julius  Cafar,  Juffered  -perpetual  changes, 
and  hy  what  we  meet  in  thofe  Authors  who  occafion' 
ally  fpeak  on  that  fubjeSi,  as  well  as  from  certain 
fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  r,ia)iifefi^  that  the  Latin, 
three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  zvas  as  unintelli- 
gible in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  Engltjh  of  the 
fame  period  are  now,  and  thefe  two  have  changed  as 

much 
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much  fince  William  the  Conqueror  (which  is  but 
little  lejs  than  JeTen  huiidred  years )^  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term. 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negli- 
gently here.  This  fentence  is  one  of  that  in- 
volved and  intricate  kind,  of  which  fome  infiances 
have  occured  before;  but  none  worfe  than  this.  It 
requires  a  very  diftind  head  to  comprehend  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  period  at  firll;  reading.  In 
one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  careleiTiiefs  of  ex- 
preffion.  He  fays,  it  is  manifejl  that  the  Latin^ 
three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  "juas  as  unintelli- 
gible in  his  tinie^  as  the  EngliJJj  and  French  of 
the  fame  period  are  now.  By  the  Englifh  and 
French  ofthefameperiod^  mud  naturally  be  under- 
ftood,  the  Engiiflj  and  French  that  were/pokcn  three 
hundred  years  before  T'uUy,  This  is  the  only  gram- 
inatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  y^t 
afiuredly  what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have 
been  eafy  for  him  to  have  exprefled  with  more  pre- 
cifion,  is,  the  Englifh  a7jd  French  that  were  fpcken 
three  hundred  years  ago-,  or  at  a  period  equally 
difcant  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he 
had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age  of  Tully.  But 
when  an  Author  writes  haftily,  and  does  not  review 
with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  fuch 
inaccuracies  will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his  Style. 

Whether  our  Language  or  the  French  will  decline 
as  fafi  as  the  Roman  did,  is  a  quefion  that  would 

perhaps 
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ferhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it  is  worth.  There 
were  many  reajons  for  the  corruptions  of  the  lafi  j  as 
the  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny y  which 
ruined  the  fludy  of  eloquence.,  there  being  no  further  ufe 
or  encouragement  for  popular  orators-,  their  giving  not 
only  the  freedom  of  the  city^  but  capacity  for  employ- 
ments y  to  fever al  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain.,  and  Ger- 
many ^  and  other  diflant  parts,  as  far  as  Afia,  which 
brought  a  great  number  of  foreign  pretenders  to 
Rome;  the  flavifh  dijpofition  of  the  Senate  and  people, 
hy  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were 
wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  the  mofi  barren  of  all 
Jubje^s;  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  intro- 
du5lion  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  ea- 
prefs  it,  with  fever  al  others  that  might  be  affigned-, 
not  to  mention  the  invafion  fror.i  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, which  are  too  obvious  to  infiji  on. 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  caufes 
contributing  towards  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
Language,  there  are  many  inaccuracies — 'The  change 
of  their  government  to  a  tyranny^ — of  whofe  govern- 
ment ?  He  had  indeed  been  fpeaking  of  the  Roman 
language,  and  therefore  we  guefs  at  his  meaning; 
but  the  Style  is  ungrammatical;  for  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  Romans  themfelves;  and  therefore, 
when  he  fays  their  government,  there  is  no  antece- 
dent in  the  fentence  to  which  the  pronoun,  their, 
can  refer  with  any  propriety. — Giving  the  capacity 
for  employments  to  feveral  towns  in  Gaul,  is  a  quef- 
tionable  expreffion.     For  though  towns  are  fome- 

times 
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'^T.  times  put  for  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet 
to  give  a  town  the  capacity  for  employments^  founds 
harfh  and  uncouth. — The  wit  and  eloquence  of  the 
age  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  is  a  phrafe  which 
does  not  well  exprefs  the  meaning.  Neither  wit 
nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  panegyric j  but 
they  may  bs  turned  towards  panegyric ,  or,  employed 
in  panegyric,  which  was  the  feafc  the  Author  had 
in  view. 

The  concUifion  of  the  enumeration  is  vifibly  in- 
correfl — The  great  corruption  of  'manner Sy  and  in- 
irodii5lion  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to 
exprefs  it,  withje'veral  others  that  might  be  affigned 
— He  means,  withjeveral  other  reajons.  The  word, 
reaj'ons,  had  indeed  been  mentioned  before;  but  as 
it  (lands  at  the  diftance  of  thirteen  lines  backward, 
the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indifpenfable,  in 
order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Not  to  mention,  A'\e. 
adds,  the  invqjtons  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
which  are  too  obvious  to  infifi  on.  One  would 
imagine  him.  to  mean,  that  the  invafions  from  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  are  hiflorical  fa5ls  too  well 
known  and  ob\/ious  to  be  infided  on.  But  he 
means  quite  a  diiTerent  thing,  though  he  has  not 
taken  the  proper  method  of  exprefling  it,  through 
his  hade,  probably,  to  finifn  the  paragraph;  namely, 
that  theie  invafions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
vjere  caujes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  Lan^ 
guage  too  obvious  to  be  inftfed  on, 

I   SHALL 
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I  SHALL  not  puiTue  this  criticifm  any  farther. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  many  inaccuracies 
in  the  paflage  which  we  have  confidered.  But,  in 
order  that  my  obfervations  may  not  be  conftrued 
as  meant  to  depreciate  the  Style  or  the  Writings 
of  Dean  Swift  below  their  juft  value,  there  are 
two  remarks,  which  I  judge  it  necefTary  to  make 
before  concluding  this  Ledlure.  One  is,  that  ic 
were  unfair  to  eftimate  an  Author's  Style  on  the 
whole,  by  fome  paffage  in  his  writings,  which 
chances  to  be  compofed  in  a  carelefs  manner. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  this  treatife,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hafty  produiflion; 
though,  as  i  before  obferved,  it  was  by  no  means 
on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  die  fub- 
je6l  of  this  exercife.  But  after  having  examined 
it,  I  am  fenfible  that,  in  many  other  of  his  writ- 
ings, the  Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  obfervation,  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  Dean  Swift  and  Mr.  Addifon,  is,  that 
^  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  fuch  inac- 
curacies, as  I  have  had  occafion  to  point  out  in 
thefe  two,  whofe  Style,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
may  not  have  half  their  merit.  Refinement  in 
Language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  ' 
attended  to.  In  feveral  modern  productions  of 
very  fmall  value,  I  fhould  find  it  difHcult  to  point 
out  many  errors  in  Language.  The  words  might, 
probably,  be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly 
arranged,  and  the  turn  of  the  fentence  fonorous 

and 
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and  mufical;  whllft  yet  the  Style,  upon  the  whole, 
might  deferve  no  praife.     The  fault  often  lies  in 
what  may  be  called  the  general  caft  or  complexion 
of  the  Style;  which  a  perfon  of  a  good  tafte  dif- 
cerns  to  be  vicious;  to  be  feeble,  for  inftancc,  and 
diffufe;  flimfy  or  affcded;  petulant  or  oflentatious; 
though  the  faults  cannot  be  fo  eafily  pointed  out 
and  particularifed,  as  when  they  lie  in  fome  erro- 
neous,   or   negligent   conftrudion    of  a    fentence. 
Whereas,  fuch  writers  as  Addifon  and  Swift  carry 
always    thofe   general    characters   of  good   Style, 
which,  in  the  midfl:  of  their  occafional  negligences, 
every  perfon  of  good  tafte  mu(t  difcern  and  ap- 
prove.     We     fee    their    faults    overbalanced    by 
higher  beauties.     We  fee  a  writer  of  fenfe  and  re- 
flection expreffing  his  fcntiments  without  affefta- 
tion,  attentive  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words;  and, 
in  the  main  current  of  his  Language,  elegant  and 
beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only  proper  ufe  to  be 
made  of  the  blemifhes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  fuch  iVuthors,  is  to  point  out  to  thofe  who  apply 
themlelves  to  the  fludy  of  compofition,  fome  of 
the  rules  which  they  ought  to  obferve  for  avoiding 
fuch  errors;  and  to  render   them   fenfible   of  the 
necefTity  of  drift  attention  to  Language   and   to 
Style.     Let  them  imitate  the  eafe  and  fimplicity  of 
thofe  great  Authors;  let  them  ftudy  to  be  always 
natural,  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  corre(5t  in 
their  expreffions;  let  them   endeavour  to   be,  at 
fometimes,  lively  and  ftriking;  but  carefully  avoid 
being  at  any  time  oftcntatious  and  afFedted.. 
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AviNG  linifhed  that  part  of  the  Courfe  which  l  e  c  t. 
relates  to  Language  and  Style,  we  are  now  to 
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afcend  a  ftep  higher,  and  to  examine  the  fubjefls 
upon  which  Style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what 
is  properly  called  Eloquence,  or  Public  Speaking. 
In  treating  of  this,  I  ann  to  confider  the  different 
kinds  and  fubje6ls  of  Public  Speaking;  the  manner 
fuited  to  each;  the  proper  diftribution  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe;  and  the  proper 
pronunciation  or  delivery  of  it.  But  before  I  enter 
on  any  of  thefe  heads,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  Eloquence  in  general,  and  of 
the  ftate  in  which  it  has  fubfifted  in  different  ages 
and  countries.  This  will  lead  into  fome  detail; 
but  I  hope  an  ufeful  one;  as  in  every  art  it  is  of 
great  confequence  to  have  a  jufl  idea  of  the  per- 
fedion  of  that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and 
of  the  progrefs  which  it  has  made  among  man- 
kind. 

Of 
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Of  Eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  aicertain  the  proper  notion,  becaufe  there 
is  not  any  thing  concerning  which  faife  notions 
have  been  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  fo 
often,  and  h  dill  at  this  day,  in  difrepute  with 
many.  When  you  fpeak  to  a  plain  nnan  of  Elo- 
quence, or  in  praife  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you 
with  very  little  attention.  He  conceives  Eloquence 
to  fignify  a  certain  trick  of  Speech}  the  art  of  var- 
niQiing  weak  arguments  plaufibly  ;  or  of  fpcaking 
fo  as  to  pleafe  and  tickle  the  ear.  "  Give  me 
*'  good  fenfe,"  fays  he,  "  and  keep  your  Eloquence 
*«  for  boys."  He  is  in  the  right,  if  Eloquence 
were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be  then 
a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  ftudy  of 
any  wife  or  good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  truth.  To  be  truly  eloquent,  is  to 
fpeak  to  the  purpofe.  For  the  beft  definition  which, 
I  think,  can  be  given  of  Eloquence,  is  the  Art  of 
Speaking  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end 
for  which  we  fpeak.  Whenever  a  man  fpeaks  or 
writes,  he  is  fuppofed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  have 
fome  end  in  view;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amufe, 
or  to  perfuade,  or,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  adt 
upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who  fpeaks,  or 
writes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words 
moft  effetftuaily  to  that  end,  is  the  moil  eloquent 
man.  Whatever  then  the  fubjeft  be,  there  is  room 
for  Eloquence;  in  hiilory,  or  even  in  philofophy, 
as  well  as  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I 
have  given  of  Eloquence,  comprehends  all  the  dif- 
8  ferent 
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ferent  kinds  of  icj  whether  calculated  to  inflrufi,   l  e  c  t, 
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to  perfuade,  or  to  pleafe.  Bur,  as  the  moft  im- 
portant fubje6t  of  difcourfe  is  A6tion,  or  Conduffl:, 
the  power  of  Eloquence  chiefly  appears  when  it  is 
employed  to  influence  Condu6l,  and  perfuade  to 
A(ftion.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this 
end,  that  it  becomes  the  objed  of  Art,  Eloquence 
may,  under  this  view  of  it,  be  defined.  The  Arc  of 
Perfuafion. 

V  This  being  once  eftabliilied,  certain  confequences 
imm.ediately  follow,  which  point  ouf  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  Art.  It  follows  clearly,  that, 
in  order  to  perfuade,  the  m.ofl:  elTential  requifites 
are,  folid  argument,  clear  method,  a  chara6ter  of 
probity  appearing  in  the  Speaker,  joined  with  fuch 
graces  of  ftyle  and  utterance,  as  ihall  draw  our 
attention  to  what  he  fays.  Good  fcnfe  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent 
without  it;  for  fools  can  perfuade  none  but  fools. 
In  order  to  perfuade  a  man  of  fenfe,  you  muft  firft 
convince  himj  vAVich  is  only  to  be  done,  by  fatis- 
fying  his  underftanding  of  the  reafonabienefs  of 
what  you  propofe  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  convincing  and 
perfuading,  though  they  are  fomecimes  confounded, 
import,  notwlthftanding,  difi^erent  things,  which  it 
is  neceflary  for  us,  at  prefent,  to  diftinguifli  from 
each  other.  Conviction  afFefls  the  underftanding 
only  J  perfuafion,  the  v/ill  and  the  prailice.     It  is 
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the  bufinefs  of  the  philofopher  to  convince  me  of 
truth;  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  t!ie  orator  to  perfuade 
me  to  aft  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  affec- 
tions on  its  fide.  Convidion,  and  perfuafion,  do 
not  always  go  together.  They  ought y  indeed,  to 
go  together;  and  would  do  {oy  if  our  inclination 
regularly  followed  the  di6lates  of  our  underftanding. 
But  as  our  nature  is  conilituted,  I  may  be  convinced, 
that  virtue,  juftice,  or  public  fpirit,  are  laudable, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  1  am  not  perfuaded  to  aft 
according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt, 
though  the  underilanding  be  fatisfied;  the  paflions 
may  prevail  againft  the  judgment.  Conviftion  is, 
however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  inclination, 
or  heart;  and  it  is  that  v/hich  an  Orator  mull 
firft  bend  his  ftrength  to  gain:  for  no  perfuafion  is 
likely  to  be  ftable^  which  is  not  founded  on  con- 
viftion. But,  in  order  to  perfuade,  the  Orator  mud 
go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviftion;  he 
muft  confider  man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  dif- 
ferent fprings,  and  muft  aft  upon  them  all.  He  muft 
addrefs  himfelf  to  the  paflions ;  he  mufl:  paint  to 
the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  befides 
folid  argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the  conci- 
liLiting  and  interefiing  arts,  both  of  Compofition 
and  l^ronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  of  Elo- 
quence. 

An  objeftion  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed 
againft  Eloquence;  as  an  Art  which  may  be  employed 
for  perfuading  to  ill,  as  well  as  to  good.   There  is  no 
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i^oubt  that  it  may;  and  fo  reafoning  may  alio  be,  l  t.  c  t. 
and  too  often  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into 
error.  But  who  would  think  of  forming  an  argu- 
ment from  this  againft  the  cultivation  of  our  rea- 
foning powers?  Reafon,  Eloquence,  and  every  Art 
which  ever  has  been  (ludied  among  mankind,  may 
be  abufed,  and  may  prove  , dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  bad  men;  but  it  were  perfedly  childifli  to  con- 
tend, that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be 
abolifhed.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  fame  arms 
which  you  give  vice  and  falfehood,  and  the  former 
are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence  is  no  invention 
of  the  fchools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earned.  Place  him 
in  fome  critical  fituacion;  let  him  have  fome 
great  intereft  at  ftake,  and  you  will  fee  him  lav 
hold  of  the  moft  efiedual  means  of  perfuafion. 
The  Art  of  Oratory  propofes  nothing  more  than 
to  follow  out  that  track  which  Nature  has  firft 
pointed  out.  And  the  more  exaflly  that  this  track 
is  purfued,  the  more  that  Eloquence  is  properly 
ftudied,  the  miore  fliall  we  be  guarded  againft  the 
abufe  which  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enabled  the 
better  to  diftinguiili  between  true  Eloquence  and 
the  tricks  of  Sophiftry. 

We  may  diftinguifh  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  of 
Eloquence.  The  firft,  and  loweft,  is  that  which 
aims  only  at  pleafing  the  hearers.  Such,  generally, 
is  the  Eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  orations, 
addrefies  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this 
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fort.  This  ornamental  fort  of  Compofition  is  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected.  It  may  innocently  amufe 
and  entertain  the  mind;  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  very  ufeful  fentiments.  But 
it  miuft  be  confeffed,  that  where  the  Speaker  has 
no  farther  aim  than  merely  to  fhine  and  to  pleafe, 
there  is  great  danger  of  Art  being  drained  into 
orientation,  and  of  the  Compofition  becoming  tire- 
foaie  and  languid. 

A  SECOND  and  a  higher  degree  of  Eloquence  is 
when  the  Speaker  aims  not  merely  to  pleafe,  but 
alfo  to  inform,  to  inftruft,  to  convince:  when  his 
Art  is  e?{erred  in  removing  prejudices  againft  him- 
felf  and  his  caufe,  in  chufing  the  moll  proper 
arguments,  fiiating  them  with  the  greateft  force, 
arranging  them  in  the  beft  order,  exprefTing  and 
delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty;  and 
thereby  difpofing  us  to  pafs  that  judgment,  or  em- 
brace that  fide  of  the  caufe,  to  v,?hich  he  feeks  to 
bring  us.  Within  this  compafs,  chiefly,  is  em- 
ployed the  Eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  ftill  higher  degree  of 
Eloquence,  wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over 
the  human  mind;  by  which  we  are  not  only  con- 
vinced, but  are  interefted,  agitated,  and  carried 
along  with  the  Speaker;  our  pafTions  are  made 
to  rife  too;ether  with  his;  we  enter  into  all 
his  emotions;  we  love,  we  deteft,  we  refent, 
according  as  he  infpires  us;  and  are  prompted  to 
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refolve,  or  to  a6t,  vvich  vigour  rind  warmth.   Debate,   l  e  c  t; 
in   popular  alTcmblieSj  opens  the  nioft  illufirious   v — ^— -^^ 
field  to  this  fpecies  of  Eloquence  3  and  the  pulpit, 
alfo,  adnnits  it. 

I  AM  here  to  obferve^  and  the  obfervation  is  of 
confequence,  that  the  high  Eloquence  which  I  have 
laft  mentioned,  is  always  the  offspring  of  paffion. 
By  paffion,  I  mean  that  (late  of  the  mind  in  which 
it  is  agitated,  and  fired,  by  fome  object  it  has  in 
view.  A  man  may  convince,  and  even  perfuade 
others  to  adl,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument.  But 
that  degree  of  Eloquence  which  gains  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind,  and  properly  denominates  one  an 
Orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth,  or  paffion. 
Paffion,  when  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  roufe  and 
kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  it  out  of  the 
poffeffion  of  itfeif,  is  univerfally  found  to  exalt  all 
che  human  powers.  It  renders  the  m.ind  infinitely 
more  enlightened,  more  penetrating,  more  vigorous 
and  mafterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A 
man,  afluated  by  a  ftrong  paffion,  becomes  much 
greater  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  confcious 
of  more  ftrength  and  force;  he  utters  greater  fen- 
timents,  conceives  higher  defigns,  and  executes 
them  with  a  boldnefs  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on 
other  occafions,  he  could  not  think  himfelf  capable. 
But  chiefly,  with  refpeft  to  perfuafion,  is  the  power 
of  paffion  felt.  Almoft  every  man,  in  paffion,  is 
eloquent.  Then,  he  is  at  no  lofs  for  words  and 
arguments.     He  tranfmits  to  others,  by  a  fort  of 
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contagious  fympathy,  the  warm  fentiments  which 
he  feels :  his  looks  and  geftures  are  all  perfuafive  j 
and  Nature  here  Iliows  herfelf  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful than  Art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  juft 
and  noted  rule:  "  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eft 
^'  primum  ipfi  tibi." 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high 
Eloquence  flows  from  pafTion,  feveral  confequences 
follow,  which  deferve  to  be  attended  to ;  and  the 
mention  of  which  will  ferve  to  confirm  the  principle 
itfelf.  For  hence,  the  univerfally  acknowledged 
effecft  of  enthufiafm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in 
Public  Speakers,  for  affe6ling  their  audience. 
Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affefted  or- 
naments of  Style,  which  fnew  the  mind  to  be  cool 
and  unmoved,  are  fo  inconfiftent  with  perfuafive 
Eloquence.  Hence  all  fhndied  prettinefles,  in 
gefture  or  pronunciation,  detract  lb  greatly  from 
the  Vv'eight  of  a  Speaker.  Hence  a  difcourfe  that 
is  read,  moves  us  lefs  than  one  that  is  fpoken,  as 
having  lefs  the  appearance  of  coming  warm  from 
the  heart.  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  fay,  that  he  is  not  eloquent.  Hence  a 
fceptical  man,  who  is  always  in  fufpence,  and  feels 
nothing  ftrongly;  or  a  cunning  mercenary  man, 
who  is  fufpecled  rather  to  aiTume  the  appearance 
of  pafTjon  than  to  feel  itj  have  fo  little  power  over 
men  in  Public  Speaking.  Plence,  in  fine,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be,  difin- 
tsrefted,  and  in  earneft,   in  order  to  perfuade. 

Theses 
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These  are  fome  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  l  e  c  t. 


occurred  to  me,  concerning  Eloquence  in  general ; 
and  with  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  begin, 
as  the  foundation  of  nnuch  of  what  I  am  afterwards 
to  fugged.  From  what  1  have  already  faid,  it  is 
evident  that  Eloquence  is  a  high  talent,  and  of  great 
importance  in  fociety ;  and  that  it  requires  both 
natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  Art. 
Viewed  as  the  Art  of  Perfuafion,  it  requires,  in 
its  lowed  date,  foundnefs  of  undeidanding,  and 
confiderable  acquaintance  with  human  nature  j 
and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover, 
ftrong  fenfibility  of  mind,  a  v;arm  and  lively  ima- 
gination, joined  with  correclnefs  of  judgment,  and 
an  extenfive  command  of  the  power  of  Language; 
to  which  mud  alfo  be  added,  the  graces  of  Pro- 
nunciation and  Delivery. — Let  us  next  proceed 
to  confider  in  what  date  Eloquence  has  lubfid- 
ed  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  obfervation  made  by  leveral  writers,  that 
Eloquence  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  dates. 
Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of  his  treatife 
on  the  fublime,  when  adigning  the  reafon  why  lb 
little  fubljmity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  where- 
in he  lived,  illudrates  this  obfervation  with  a  great 
deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the  nurfe 
of  true  genius  i  it  animates  the  fpirit,  and  invigo- 
rates the  hopes  of  men;  excites  honourable  emu- 
lation, and  a  defire  of  excelling  in  every  Art.  AH 
Other  qualifications,  he  fays,  you  may  find  among 
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thofe  who  are  deprived  of  liberty  ;  but  never  did  a 
flave  become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous 
flatterer.  Now,  though  this  reafoning  be,  in  the 
main,  true;  it  muft,  however,  be  underftood  with 
fome  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give 
encouragement  to  the  arts,  ornamented  Eloquence 
may  flourifii  remarkably.  Witnefs  France  at  this 
day,  where,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
more  of  what  may  juftiy  be  called  Eloquence, 
•within  a  certain  fphere,  is  to  be  founds  than,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  though 
freedom  be  enjoyed  by  fome  nations  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  The  French  fermons,  and  ora- 
tions pronounced  on  public  occafions,  are  not  only 
polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  feveral  of  them 
are  uncommonly  fpirited,  are  animated  with  bold 
figures,  and  rife  to  a  degree  of  the  Sublime. 
Their  Eloquence,  however,  in  general,  muft  be 
confefTed  to  be  of  the  flowery,  rather  than  the 
vigorous  kind  j  calculated  more  to  pleafe  and 
foothe,  than  to  convince  and  perfuade.  High, 
manly,  and  forcible  Eloquence  is,  indeed,  to  be 
looked  for  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the  regions  of 
freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  befides 
the  general  turn  of  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  which 
fucii  governments  may  be  juflly  fuppofed  to  give 
to  the  fpirit  of  a  nation,  the  art  of  fpeaking  cannot 
be  fuch  an  ififtrument  of  ambition,  bufmefs,  and 
power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  ftates.  It  is  con- 
fined within  a  narrower  range  j  it  can  be  employed 

only 
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only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but  is  excluded 
from  thoie  great  fcenes  of  public  bufinefs,  where 
the  fpirits  of  men  have  the  freeft  exertion ;  where 
important  affairs  are  tranfatfled,  and  perfuafion,  of 
courfe.  is  more  ferioufly  ftudied.  Wherever  man 
can  acquire  moft  power  over  man  by  means  of 
reafon  and  difcourfe,  which  certainly  is  under  a 
free  ftate  of  government,  there  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  true  Eloquence  will  be  bed  underlloodj 
and  carried  to  the  greateft  height. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rife  of  oratory,  we  need 
not  attempt  to  go  far  back  into  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  or  fearch  for  it  among  the  monuments 
of  Eaftern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  thofe  ages, 
there  was,  indeed,  an  Eloquence  of  a  certain  kind; 
but  it  approached  nearer  to  Poetry,  than  to  what  we 
properly  call  Oratory.  There  is  reafon  to  believe, 
as  I  formerly  fliowed,  that  the  Language  of  the 
firft  ages  was  paflionate  and  metaphorical  ^  owing 
partly  to  the  fcanty  flock  of  words,  of  which 
Speech  then  conftfted;  and  partly  to  the  tinflure 
which  Language  naturally  takes  from  the  favage 
and  uncultivated  ftate  of  m.en,  a??icated  bv  unre- 
ftrained  paflions,  and  (Iruck  by  events,  which  to 
them  are  ftrange  and  furprifing.  Ln  this  ftate, 
rapture  and  enthuftafm,  the  parents  of  Poetry, 
had  an  ample  field.  But  while  the  intercourfe  of 
men  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  ftrength 
were  the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  contro- 
verfies,  the  arts  of  Oratory  and  Perfuafion,  of  Rea- 

foninff 
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^  ,^„^.  '^'  fonir.o;  and  Debate,  could  be  but  little  known. 
The  firft  empires  that  arofe,  the  AlTyrian  and 
Egyptian,  were  of  the  defpotic  kind.  The  whole 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  moft  of  a  few. 
The  multitude  were  accuftomed  to  a  blind  re- 
verence j  they  were  led,  not  perfuaded;  and  none 
of  thofe  refinements  of  fociety,  which  make  pub- 
lic fpeaking  an  objedl  of  importance,  were  as  yet 
introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rife  of  the  Grecian  Republics, 
that  we  find  any  remarkable  appearances  of  Elo- 
quence as  the  art  of  perfuafion ;  and  thefe  gave  it 
fuch  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps, 
has  never  had  again  fince  that  time.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  Grecian  Eloquence  has  ever  been  the 
object  of  admiration  to  thofe  vv'ho  have  ftudied  the 
powers  of  Speech,  it  is  necelTary,  that  we  fi,x  our 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
ftates.  Thefe  were  governed,  at  firft,  by  kings 
who  were  call  Tyrants  j  on  whofe  expulfion  from 
all  thefe  ftates,  there  fprung  up  a  great  number  of 
democratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the 
fame  plan,  animated  by  the  fame  high  fpirit  of 
freedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  ano- 
ther. We  may  compute  the  flourifhing  period 
of  thofe  Grecian  ftates,  to  have  lafted  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,   who  fubdued  the  liberties  of  Greece  j    a 

period 
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period  which  comprehends  about  150  years,  and  i-  e  c  t. 
within  which  are  to  be  found  moft  of  their  cele- 
brated poets  and  philofophers,  but  chiefly  their 
Orators;  for  though  poetry  and  philofophy  were 
not  extind  among  them  after  that  period,  yet  Elo- 
quence hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  thefe  Grecian  Republics,  the  moft  noted,  by 
far,   for  Eloquence,   and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every 
kind,   was  that  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  were 
an  ingenious,   quick,   fprightly  people  ^    praclifed 
in  bufinefs,   and  fharpened  by  frequent  and  fuddea 
revolutions,  which  happened  in  their  government. 
The   genius   of  their   government  was  altogether 
democratical  j    their    legiflature    confifted    of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.     They  had,  indeed,  a 
Senate   of  five  hundred}  but  in  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  citizens,  was  placed  the  laft  refort ; 
and  affairs  were  conduced  there,  entirely,   by  rea- 
foning,     fpeaking,    and    a   f!<ilful    application    to 
the   palTions  and   interefts   of  a  popular   aflembly. 
There,   laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed, 
and  thence  the  magiftrates  were  chofen.     For  the 
higheft  honours  of  the  ftate  were  alike  open  to  ail  j 
nor  was  the  meaneft  tradefraan  excluded  from  a 
feat  in  their  fupreme  courts.     In  fuch  a  ftate,  Elo- 
quence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  ftudied,  as 
the  fureft  means  of  rifing  to  influence  and  power ; 
and  what  fort  of  Eloquence?  Not  that  which  was 
brilliant  merely,   and  fliowy,   but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  moft  elFeclual  for  con- 
vincing. 
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vinclng,  interefting,  and  pcrfuading  the  hearers. 
For  there,  public  fpeaking  was  not  a  mere  com- 
petition for  empty  applaufe,  but  a  ferious  conten- 
tion for  that  public  leading,  which  was  the  great 
objeft  both  of  the  men  of  ambition,  and  the  men 
of  virtue. 

In  fo  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the 
highefi:  attention  was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant 
in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expedl  to  find  the 
public  tafte  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly, 
it  v.'as  improved  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  tafte 
and  Attic  manner  have  pafled  into  a  proverb.  It 
is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt 
orators,  did  fometimes  dazzle  and  miflead  the 
p:;ople,  by  a  fiiowy  but  falfe  Eloquence ;  for  the 
Athenians,  with  all  their  acutenefs,  were  fa6lious 
and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty. 
But  when  fome  important  intereft  drew  their  atten- 
tion, when  any  great  danger  roufed  them,  and  put 
their  judgment  to  a  ferious  trial,  they  commonly 
difiinguifhed,  very  juflly,  between  genuine  and 
fpurious  Eloquence :  and  hence  Demofthenes 
triumphed'  over  all  his  opponent^;  becaule  he 
Jpoke  always  to  the  purpofe,  afFe6ted  no  infignifi- 
cant  parade  of  v/ords,  ufed  weighty  arguments,  and 
fhowed  them  clearly  where  their  intereft  lay.  In 
critical  conjunftures  of  the  ftate,  when  the  public 
was  alarmed  with  fomje  preiTing  danger,  when  the 
people  were  alTembled,  and  proclamation  was  made 
by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rife  and  deliver  his 
3  opinion 
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opinion  upon  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  empty  ^  xxv^' 
declamation  and  fophiftical  reafoning  would  not 
only  have  been  hiffed,  but  refented  and  puniflied 
by  an  alTembly  lb  intelligent  and  accuQomcd  to 
bufinefs.  Their  greateft  orators  trembled  on  fuch 
occafions,  when  they  rofe  to  addrefs  the  people,  as 
they  knew  they  were  to  be  held  anfwerable  for  the 
ilFue  of  the  counfel  which  they  gave.  The  moft 
liberal  endowments  of  the  greateft  princes  never 
could  found  fuch  a  fchool  for  true  oratory,  as  was 
formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  Republic. 
Eloquence  there  fprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from 
amidft  the  contentions  of  faftion  and  freedom,  of 
public  bufinefs  and  of  aflive  life  -,  and  not  from  that 
retirement  and  fpeculation,  which  we  are  apt  fome- 
times  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  Eloquence  than 
they  are  found  to  be. 

PvsrsTRATus,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Solon, 
and  fubvertcd  his  plan  of  governmenr,  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  as  the  firft  who  diftingui(hed 
himfclf  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
Arts  of  Speech.  His  ability  in  thefe  arts,  he  em- 
ployed for  raifing  himfelf  to  the  fovereign  power; 
which,  however,  when  he  had  attained  ir,  he  exer- 
cifed  with  moderation.  Of  the  Orators  who  flou- 
riOied  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  hiftory.  Pericles, 
who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was 
properly  the  firft  who  carried  Eloquence  to  a  great 
height!    to  fuch  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does  not 

appear 
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^  XX V  '^"  ^PP^^*"  ^^  "^^^  ^^'^'^  afcervvards  furpaflfcd.  He  was 
<'  -y  •^'  more  than  an  Orator  j  he  was  alfo  a  Statefman  and 
a  General;  expert  in  bufinefs,  and  of  confumnnate 
addrefs.  For  forty  years,  he  governed  Athens  with 
abfolnte  fway ;  and  hiftorians  afcribe  his  influence, 
not  more  to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  Elo- 
quence, which  was  of  that  forcible  and  vehement 
kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it,  and  triumph- 
ed over  the  pafTions  and  affections  of  the  people.. 
Hence  he  had  the  furname  of  Olympias  given  him: 
and  it  vi^as  faid,  that,  like  Jupiter,  he  thundered 
whep  he  fpoke.  Though  his  ambition  be  liable  to 
cenfure,  yet  he  was  diftinguiflied  for  feveral  virtues; 
and  it  was  the  confidence  which  the  people  repofed 
in  his  integrity,  that  gave  fuch  a  powerful  efFecl  to 
his  Eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  generous, 
magnanimous,  and  public-fpirited :  he  raifed  no 
fortune  to  himfelf ;  he  expended  indeed  great  fums 
of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  on  public  works, 
and  at  his  death  is  faid  to  have  valued  himifelf  prin- 
cipally on  having  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear 
mourning  on  his  account,  during  his  long  ad- 
miniftration.  It  is  a  remarkable  particular  re- 
corded of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  firfl: 
Athenian  who  com.pofed,  and  put  into  writing,  a 
difcourfe  defigned  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  courfc  of  the  Pe- 

loponncfian  war,  arofe  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias, 

and  Theramenes,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens,  who 

■were  ali  diftinguifhed  for  their  Eloquence.     They 
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were  not  Orators  by  profeflion ;  they  were  not 
formed  by  fchools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful 
education,  that  of  bufinefs  and  debate  -,  where  man 
fharpened  man,  and  civil  affairs  carried  on  by 
public  fpeaking,  brought  every  power  of  the  m,ind 
into  adion.  The  manner  or  ftyle  of  Oratory 
which  then  prevailed,  we  leain  from  the  Orations 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Thucydides,  who  alfo  flourifn- 
ed  in  the  fime  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement, 
and  concife,  even  to  fbme  degree  of  obfcurity, 
<«  Grandes  erant  verbis,"  fays  Cicero,  "  qrebi  fen- 
"  tentiis,  compreffione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  earn 
«^  ipfam  caufam,  interdum  fubobfcuri  *."  A 
manner  very  different  from  what  in  modern  times 
wc  would  conceive  to  be  the  Style  of  popular  Ora- 
tory i  and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the 
acutenefs  of  thofe  audiences  to  which  they  fpoke. 

The  power  of  Eloquence  having,  after  the  days 
of  Pericles,  become  an  obje6l  of  greater  confe- 
quence  than  ever,  this  gave  birth  to  a  fct  of  men 
till  then  unknown,  called  Rhetoricians,  and  fome- 
times  Sophifts,  who  arofe  in  multitudes  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war;  fuch  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas, 
Thrafymus,  and  one  who  v*'as  more  eminent  thaa 
all  the  reft,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  Thefe  Sophifts 
joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  fubtile  logic,  and 


*  "  They  were  magnificent  in  their  expreffions;  they 
**  abounded  in  thought;  they  compreffed  their  matter  into  few 
"  words,  and,  by  their  brevity,  were  rometimes  obfcure," 

were 
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were    generally  a   fort    of  metaphyfical    Sceptics. 
Gorgias,  however,  was  a  profefled  mafter  of  Elo- 
quence only.    His  reputation  was  prodigious.     He 
was  highly   venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily,  his 
native  cityj    and  money  was  coined  with  his  name 
upon  it.      In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  efta- 
bliflied  himfeif  at  Athens,  and  lived  tiil  he  had  at- 
tained  the  age  of  105   years.      Hermogenes  (de 
Ideis,  1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preferved  a  fragment  of 
his,  from  which  we  fee  his  ftyle  and  manner.     It 
is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial ;    full  of  antithefis 
and  pointed  exprelTion ;    and  fhovvs   how   far  the 
Grecian  fubtilty  had  already  carried  the  ftudy  of 
language.      Thefe  Rhetoricians   did  not  content 
themfelves     with    delivering    general    inflruflions 
concerning  Eloquence  to  their  pupils,  and  endea- 
vouring to  form  their  tafte;  but  they  profefled  the 
art  of  giving  them  receipts  for  making  all  forts  of 
Orations ;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to  fpeak  for, 
and  againft,    every   caufe  whatever.      Upon   this 
plan,  they  were  the  firft  who  treated  of  common 
places,  and  the  artificial  invention  of  arguments  and 
topics    for  every  fubjecl.     In  the  hands  of  fuch 
men,  we  may  eafily  believe  that  Oratory  would  de- 
generate from  the  mafculine  ftrain  it  had  hitherto 
held,  and  become  a  trifling  and  fophiftical  art;    and 
we  may  juftly  deem  them  the  firft  corrupters  of 
true  Eloquence.       To  them,   the  great  Socrates 
oppofed   himfclf.    By  a  profound,  but  fimple  rea- 
foning  peculiar  to  himfeif,  he  exploded  their  fo- 
phiftry  ;    and  endeavoured  to  recal  men's  attention 

from 
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from  that  abufe  of  reafoning  and  difcourfe  which  ^  f;  ^  t. 
began   to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural  language,  and 
found  and  ufeful  thought. 


In  the  fanne  age,  though  fonnewhat  later  than 
the  philofopher  above  mentioned,  flourifhed  Ifo- 
crates,  whofe  writings  are  flill  extant.  He  was  a 
profeiTed  Rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  Eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame 
than  any  of  his  rivals  in  that  profefiion.  No  con- 
temptible Orator  he  was.  His  orations  are  full  of 
morality  and  good  fentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  fmooth;  but  too  deftitute  of  vigour.  He. 
never  engaged  in  public  affairs,  nor  pleaded  caufes; 
and  accordingly  his  orations  are  calculated  only  for 
the  fhade  :  "  Pomps,"  Cicero  allows,  "  magis 
*'  quam  pugns  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  ac- 
"  commodatus  potius  quam  ad  judiciorum  certa- 
*^  men*."  The  Style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium  was 
formed  into  fhort  fcntences,  compofed  generally  of 
two  members  balanced  againft  each  other.  The 
Style  of  Ifocrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  fwelling  and 
full;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  fir  ft  who  introduced 
the  method  of  compofing  in  regular  periods,  which 
had  a  ftudied  mufic  and  harmonious  cadence ;  a 
manner  which  he  has  carried  to  a  vicious  excefs. 
What  fhall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who  emiployed 
ten  years  in  compofing  one  difcourfe,  ftill  exiant. 


*  *'  More  fitted  for  fhc.v  than  for  debate  ;    better  calculated 
*•■  for  theamufemenlof  an  audience,  than  for  judicial  cor.tefts." 

VOL.  II.  N  entitled 
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L  E  c  T.   entitled  the  Panes-yric  r    How  much  frivolous  care 

XXV.  '='-' 

c— ^,r— '  rnufb  have  been  beftowed  on  all  the  minute  ele- 
gance of  words  and  fentences  ?  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnallbs  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Ifo- 
crates,  as  alfo  upon  thofe  of  fome  other  Greek  ora- 
tors, a  full  and  regular  treatife,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  mott  judicious  pieces  of  antient 
c/iticifm  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  con- 
fulted.  He  commends  the  fplendor  of  Ifocrates's 
Style,  and  the  morality  of  his  fentimentsj  but  fe- 
verely  cenfures  his  afFedlation,  and  the  uniform 
regular  cadence  of  all  his  fentences.  He  holds  him 
to  be  a  florid  declaimerj  not  a  natural  perfuafive 
fpeaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works,  though  he 
admits  his  failings,  yet  difcovcrs  a  propenfuy  to  be 
very  favourable  to  that  "  plena  ac  numerofa  oratio," 
that  fvveiling  and  mufical  ftyle  which  Ifocrates 
introduced i  and  with  the  love  of  which,  Cicero 
himfelf  was,  perhaps,  fomewhat  infefted.  In  one 
of  his  Treatifes  (Orat.  ad  M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us, 
that  his  friend  Brutus  and  he  differed  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his  partia- 
lity to  Ifocrates.  The  manner  of  liberates  gene- 
rally catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  at- 
tend to  compofition  J  and  ic  is  very  natural  that  it 
fhould  do  fo.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  that  re- 
gularity, cadence,  and  magnificence  of  ftyle,  v^hich 
fills  the  ear:  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  fpeak 
for  the  worlc^,  they  will  find  this  oftentatious  man- 
Tier  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  buunefs,  or  com- 
manding attention.  It  is  faid,  that  the  high  repu- 
tation 
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tation  of  Ifocrates  prompted  Ariftotle,  who  was  ^  J^^^'^- 
nearly  his  contemporary,  or  lived  but  a  little  after 
him,  to  write  his  Inftitutions  of  Rhetoric;  which 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  Eloquence  very 
different  from  that  of  Ifocrates  and  the  Rhetoricians 
of  that  time.  He  feems  to  have  had  it  in  view  to 
dired  the  attention  of  orators  much  more  towards 
convincing  and  affc6ling  their  hearers,  than  towards 
the  mufical  cadence  of  periods. 

Is^us  and  Lyfias,  fome  of  whofe  orations  arc 
preferved,  belong  alfo  to  this  period.  Lyfias  was 
Ibmewhat  earlier  than  Ifocrates,  find  is  the  model 
of  that  manner  which  the  Antients  call  the  "  Tenuis 
"  vel  Subtilis."  He  has  none  of  Ifocrates's  pomp. 
He  is  every  where  pure  and  attic  in  the  higheft 
degree;  fimple  and  unaffefted;  but  wants  force, 
and    is   fometimes   frigid    in    his   compofitions  *". 

If^us 


*  In  the  judicious  comparifon,  which  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffas  makes  of  the  merits  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  he  afcribes 
to  Lyfias,  as  the  diflinguifhing  charafter  of  his  manner,  a  cer- 
tain grace  or  elegance  arifmg  from  fimplicity  ;  "  •ctsi^oxe  yx^  n 
•'  Avaia  ?.£|i?  syjii  TO  Xoiptev-  ■/)  ^'  Is-o.-fpra-:,  p'sAsr-^i."  "  The  ftyle 
**  of  Lyfias  has  gracefulnefs  for  its  nature;  that  of  Ifocrates 
"  feelcs  to  have  it."  In  the  art  of  narration,  as  diftind,  pro- 
bable, and  perfuafive,  he  holds  Lyfias  to  be  fuperior  to  all 
Orators :  at  the  fame  time,  he  admits  that  his  compolition  is 
more  adapted  to  private  litigation  than  to  great  fubjeds.  He 
convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.  The  magni- 
ficence and  fplendor  of  Ifocrates  is  more  fuited  to  great  occa- 
fions.     He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lyiias;  and,  in  dignity  of 

N  2  fentiment. 
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^  XXV, '^*   ^^^"S  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  mader  of 
*    "»■  -^  the  great  Demofthenes,  in  whom,  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged,  Eloquence  flione   forth   with  higher 
fplendor,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the 

• 

fentiment,  far  excels  him.  With  regard  to  the  afFedlation  which 
is  vifible  in  Ifocrates's  manner,  he  concludes  what  he  fays  of  it 
with  the  following  excellent  obfervations,  which  (liould  never 
be    forgotten  by  any  who   afpire   to  be  true  Orators:  "  It,:, 

TO  fcsi'axiW'jf.;,  ax  foox»M,a^ov*  08?\iVii  yao  r,  oixmix  7^&X^»^?<r  tw  p&;>iw 
T'.:r  'Xi^-vt;,  xxi  ra  x.ou'^H  "Knir-rxi  Ta  (x\Si-iov»  Xfxriroy  r  svirrio'zVfA.x 
£v  OiCiXiHTOJ  yroAiTix^j  xai  lyayajviu y  to  oijloiotxtov  tw  xuree,  (p'jj'H'> 
(3a?*.£TBi  h  Y)  (pvcrt^  Tcij  K/ir/Aacrij  eirts-^cn  t«v  ?is^iv,  a  tvj  Xifsi  tx 
vori[A.ciTcc'  cvyu^a'Ku  oi  at)  irifi  TrO.iixH  xcn  itcr,iY;<;  T^yoiri  xcct  lOiurn  Tcv 
TTifi  -u^vxr,;  TpE;^o>Tj  xmvjoi  ev  OiXciTu;:^  rcc  xoftif/a,  axi  Bisi.TpxUf  xxt 
{jiiipae.  xiucr,  rccwi  ax.  Oiox  r,Tiva.  o-jycar  uv  'Kuga.^ryivi  fc'^£?i£i«.»*  [/m>\>.ov 
o  cioci  oT»  Ka.i  (jAatiij  «v  aiTia  yivtiTo.  p/afi£>T(o-|y-c;?  yap  Tra:  sv  crTrao/,* 
y.Ui  Ka.}.u};  yiyo[/,vjoi;,    accffiv  "Trpayf/.ae.  xxi   '77o7.By.'jjra.  rov   O^-a:.  JudlC. 

de  Ifocrate,  p.  558.  *'  His  ftudied  circumflexion  of  periods, 
*'  and  juvenile  atfeftation  of  the  flowers  of  fpeech,  I  do  not 
"  approve.  The  thought  is  frequently  made  fubfervient  to  the 
*'  mufic  of  the  fentence  J  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reafon. 
*'  Whereas,  in  every  difcourfe,  where  bufinefs  and  affairs  are 
*'  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed:  ai'l  nature  certainly 
"  didlates  that  the  expreffion  fhould  be  an  objeft  fubordinate  to 
*'  the  fenfe,  not  the  fenfe  to  the  expreffion.  When  one  rifes 
"  to  give  public  counfel  concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the 
"  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is  landing  at  the  bar  to  be 
"  tried  for  his  Hfe,  thofe  fludied  decorations,  thofe  theatrical 
*'  graces  and  juvenile  flowers,  are  out  of  place.  Inllead  of 
*'  being  of  fervice,  they  are  detrimental  to  the  caufe  we  efpoufe. 
**  When  the  contefl:  is  of  a  ferious  kind,  ornament;,  which  at 
**  another  time  would  have  beauty,  then  lofe  their  eff'cft,  and 
**  prove  hoflile  to  the  aftcftions  which  we  wifh  to  raife  in  our 
'*  hearers.'* 

name 
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name  of  an  orator,  and  whofe  manner  and  cha- 
racter, therefore,  mufl  deferve  our  particular  atten- 
tion, 

I  SHALL  not  fpend  any  time  upon  the  circum- 
ftances  of  Demofthenes's  life;  they  are  well  known. 
The  ftrong  ambition  which  he  difcovered  to  ex- 
cel in  the  art  of  fpeaking;  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of 
his  firft  attempts;  his  unwearied  perfeverance  in 
furmounting  all  the  difadvantages  that  arofe  from 
his  perfon  and  addrefs;  his  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  a 
cave,  that  he  might  ftudy  with  lefs  diftra6tionj  his 
declaiming  by  the  fea-fhore,  that  he  might  ac- 
cuftom  himfelf  to  the  noife  of  a  tumultuous  allembly, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  cor- 
re£t  a  defefl  in  his  fpeech;  his  praflifing  at  home 
with  a  naked  fword  hanging  over  his  fhoulder, 
that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to 
which  he  v/as  fubjcvft;  all  thofe  circumftances 
which,  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encourag- 
ing to  fuch  as  ftudy  Eloquence,  as  they  fliew  how 
far  art  and  application  may  avail,  for  acquiring 
an  excellence  which  nature  feem.ed  unwilling  to 
trrant  us. 

Despising  the  afFe6led  and  florid  manner  which 
the  Rhetoricians  of  that  age  followed,  Demofthenes 
returned  to  the  forcible  and  manly  Eloquence  of 
Pericles;  and  ftrength  and  vehemence  form  the 
principal  characleriftics  of  his  Style.  Never  had 
orator  a  finer  field  than  Demofthenes  in  his  Olyn- 

N  3  thiacs 
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^  XXV  ^'  ^^'^^s  ^"^  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital  Ora- 
tions j  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  noblenefs  of  the  fub- 
je<5l,  and  to  that  integrity  and  public  fpirit  which 
enDinently  breathe  in  them,  they  are  indebted  for 
much  of  their  merit.  The  fubje6l,  is  to  roufe  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of 
Greece;  and  to  guard  them  againft  the  infidious 
meafures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured 
to  lay  them  afleep  to  danger.  In  the  profecution 
of  this  end,,  we  fee  him  taking  every  proper  me- 
thod to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  juftice, 
humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  indances  be- 
come corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes 
them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  in- 
difterence  to  the  public  caufe;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  Vvith  all  the  art  of  an  Orator,  he  recalls  the 
glory  of  their  anceftors  to  their  thoughts,  fhows 
them  that  they  are  ftill  a  flourifliing  and  a  powerful 
people,  the  natural  protestors  of  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to 
exert  themfclves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  cotemporary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's 
intereft,  and  who  perfuadcd  the  people  "to  peace, 
he  keeps  no  meafures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them 
as  the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only 
prompts  to  vigorous  conduft,  but  he  lays  down 
the  plan  of  that  condudtj  he  enters  into  parti- 
culars; and  points  out,  with  great  exa61nefs,  the 
meafures  of  execution.  This  is  the  drain  of  thefe 
orations.     They  are  ftrongly  animated;  and  full  of 

the 
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the  impetuofity  and  fire  of  public  fpiric.  They  l  e  c  t. 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  induflions,  confe-  <»— y-,.^ 
qiiences,  and  demonflirations,  founded  on  found 
reafon.  The  figures  which  he  ufes,  are  never 
fought  after;  but  always  rife  from  the  fubjeft.  He 
employs  them  fparingly  indeed  j  for  fplendor  and 
ornament  are  not  the  diftindions  of  this  Orator's 
compofition.  It  is  an  energy  of  thought  peculiar 
to  himfelf/  which  forms  his  charafter,  and  fets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much 
more  to  things  than  to  words.  We  forget  the 
orator,  and  think  of  the  bufinefs.  He  warms  the 
mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade 
and  oflentation;  no  methods  of  infinuation;  no 
laboured  introduflions ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of 
his  fubjefl,  who,  after  preparing  his  audience  by  a 
fentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truchs,   enters  , 

diredlly  on  bufinefs, 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when 
contrafled  with  ^fchines  in  the  celebrated  Oration 
"  pro  Corona."  ^Efchines  was  his  rival  in  bufi- 
nefs, and  perfonal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  mofl 
difdnguifhed  Orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we 
read  the  two  orations,  ^fchines  is  feeble  in  com- 
parifon  of  Demofthenes,  and  makes  much  lefs  im- 
prefTion  on  the  mind.  His  reafonings  concerning 
the  law  that  was  in  queftion,  are  indeed  very  fub- 
tile;  but  his  inve6tive  againft  Demofthenes  is  ge- 
neral, and  ill  fupported.  Whereas  Demofthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  refift.     He  bears 
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^^X*^'  (^own  his  anta^onifc  with  violence:  he  draws  his 
charafter  in  the  ftrongefl:  colours;  and  the  parti- 
cular merit  of  that  Oration  is^  that  all  the  def- 
criptions  in  it  are  highly  pifturefqiie.  There  runs 
through  it  a  drain  of  magnanimity  and  high  ho- 
nour: the  Orator  fpeaks  with  that  firength  and 
confcious  dignity  which  great  anions  and  public 
Jpirit  alone  infpire.  Both  Orators  ufe  great  liberties 
with  one  another;  and,  in  general,  that  unrcftrained 
licence  which  antient  manners  perinitced,  and 
which  was  carried  by  public  fpeakers  even  to  the 
length  of  abufive  names  and  downright  fcurrility, 
as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics, 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  V/hat  thofe 
antient  Orators  gained  by  fuch  a  manner  in  point 
of  freedom  and  boldnefs  is  more  than  compenfated 
by  want  of  dignity;  which  feems  to  give  an  advan- 
tage, in  this  refpecl,  to  the  greater  decency  of 
niodern  ipeaking. 

The  Style  of  Demofthenes  is  flrong  and  concife, 
though  fometimes,  it  mud  not  be  diiTembled,  harfli 
and  abrupt..  His  words  are  very  expreffive;  his 
arrangement  is  firm  and  manly;  and,  though  hr 
from  being  unmufical,  yet  it  ieems  difficult  to  find 
in  him  that  fludied,  but  concealed  number  and 
rhythmus,  which  fome  of  the  antient  critics  are  fond 
of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  thefe  lefTer 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have 
aimed  at  that  Sublime  which  lies  in  fentimcnt. 
His  adtion  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have 

been 
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been  uncommonly  vehement  and   ardent;  which,    l  e  c  t. 

r    I   •  r    ■  XXV. 

from  the  manner  of  his  compofition,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  believe.  The  charadler  which  one 
forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
auftere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is,  on 
every  occafion,  grave,  ferious,  pafTionate;  takes 
every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets  himfelf 
down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleafantry.  If 
any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admirable  Elo- 
quence, it  is,  that  he  fometimes  borders  on  the 
hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want 
fmoothnefs  and  grace;  which  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnafTus  attribute's  to  his  imitating  too  clofcdy  the 
manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model 
for  Style,  and  whofe  hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have 
written  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand.  But 
thefe  defeds  are  far  more  than  compenfated,  by 
that  admirable  and  mafteriy  force  of  mafculine 
Eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who 
heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without 
emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demoflhenes,  Greece  loft 
her  liberty,  Eloquence  of  courfe  languifhed,  and 
relapfed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced 
by  the  Rhetoricians  and  Sophifts.  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  v^ho  lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demoft- 
henes,  attained  indeed  fome  charader,  but  he  is 
reprefented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  per- 
fuafive  ipeaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than 

fubftance. 
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fubiiance.  "  Deledlabat  Athenienfes,"  fays  Cicero, 
"  magis  quam  inflammabat."  '^  He  amufed  the 
"  Athenians,  rather  than  wanned  them."  And 
after  his  timej  we  hear  of  no  more  Grecian  Orators 
of  any  note. 
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HISTORY      OF       ELOQUENCE      CONTINUED.— 

ROMAN   ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.-MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

AviNG  treated  of  the  rife  of  Eloquence,  and  of 
its  ftate  among  the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed 
to  confider  its  progrefs  among  the  Romans,  where 
we  fhall  find  one  model,  at  lead,  of  Eloquence, 
in  its  moil  fplendid  and  illurtrious  form.  The 
Romans  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether  rude, 
and  unfi-iilied  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of 
late  introdudion  among  them;  they  were  not 
known  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Greece;  and  the 
Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their 
mafters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  cnpta  ferum  vlclorem  ceplt,  &  artes 
Intulit  agreH-i  Latio* HoR.  Epift.  ad  Aug. 


*  When  conquer'd  Greece  brought  in    her  captive  arts. 
She  triumph'd  o'er  her  favage  conquerors  hearts; 
Taught  cur  rough  verfe  its  numbers  to  refine. 
And  our  rude  Style  with  elegance  to  fhine.         Francis. 

As 
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^  y^Yi^'  ^^  ^^^^  Romans  derived  their  Eloquence,  Pcetiyj 
V. — ^..—^  v.nd  Learning,  from  the  Greeks,  fo  they  muft  be 
confeired  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  genius  for  all 
thcic  accompliiliments.  They  were  a  more  grave 
and  magniticent,  but  a  lefs  acute  and  fprightly 
people.  They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the 
fenfibility  of  the  Greeks;  their  paffions  were  not  fo 
eafily  moved;,  nor  their  conceptions  fo  lively  j  in 
comparifon  of  them,  they  v/ere  a  phlegmatic  na- 
tion. Their  language  refembled  their  character j 
i:  was  regular,  firm,  and  (lately 3  but  wanted  that 
fnr.ple  andexpreiTive  naivete,  and,  in  particular,  that 
flexibility  to  fuit  every  different  mode  and  fpecies. 
of  compofition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is 
diftinguifhed  above  that  of  every  other  country. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Gralis  dedit  ore  rotuado 

ISIufa  loqui* Ar3  Poet, 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various 
rival  produdlions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  fliall 
always  find  this  diftindlion  obtain,  that  in  the 
Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius;  in 
the  Roman,  more  regularity  and  art.  What  the 
Greeks  invented,  the  Romans  poliflied;  the  one 
was  the  original,  rough  fometimeSj  and  incorreftj 
the  other,  a  finifhed  copy. 


*  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  Mufe  indulgent  gave. 
To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  greatnefs  to  conceiye; 
And  in  fublimer  tone  their  language  raife : 
Her  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praife.  Fr  ancif, 

8  As 
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As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,   ^-  J^*^^  ' '- 
was  of  the  popular  kind,   there   is   no  doubt   but  v. — ^ — i^ 
that,   in    the   hands   of  the    leading   men,    public 
fpeaking  became  early  an  engine  of  governmenr. 
and  was  employed  for  gaining  diftindion  and  power. 
But  in  the  rude  unpolifhed  times  of  the  State,  tlieir 
fpeaking   was   hardly   of  that   fort  that   could    be 
called  Eloquence.     Though  Cicero,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  *'  dc  Claris  Oratoribus,"  endeavours  to  give 
fome  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  thofe  who 
were  his  cotemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to 
have  been  "  Afperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi," 
a  rude  and  harfh  ftrain  of  fpeech.     It  was  not  till 
a  fhort  time  preceding  Cicero's  age;  that  the  Ro- 
man   Orators    rofe    into    any   note,     Craflus    and 
Antonius,  two  of  the  Speakers  in  the  dialogue  de 
Oratore,  appear  to  have  been  the  moa:  eminent, 
whofe  different  manners  Cicero  defcribes  with  great 
beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical 
works.     But  as  none  of  their  produftions  are  ex- 
tant, nor  any  of  Hortenfius's,  who  was  Cicero's 
cotem.porary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needlefs  to 
tranfcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  thole  great  men,  and  of  the  characler 
of  their  Eloquence*. 


*  Such  as  are  defirous  of  particular  Information  on  this  liead, 
had  better  have  r.;courfe  to  the  original,  by  reading  Ciccro*s 
three  books  De  Oratore,  and  his  other  two  treatifes,  entitledj 
the  one,  Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus ;  the  other  Orator, 
ad  M,  Brutum;  which,  on  fcveral  accounts,  well  deferve  pe- 
rufal, 
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TfiE  objecl  in  this  period  mod  worthy  to  draw 
our  attention,  is  Cicero  himfcifj  whofe  name  alone 
fuggcfts  every  thing  that  is  fplendid  in  Oratory. 
With  the  hifiory  of  his  life,  and  with  his  charader 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  prefent 
any  diretl:  concern.  We  confider  him  only  as  an 
eloquent  Speakerj  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  our  bufi- 
nefs  to  remark  both  his  virtues,  and  his  defefts, 
if  he  has  any.  His  virtues  are,  beyond  con- 
troverfy,  eminently  great.  In  all  his  Orations 
there  is  liigh  art.  He  begins,  generally,  with  a 
regular  exordium;  and  with  much  preparation  and 
infinuation  prepoiTelTcs  the  hearers,  and  ftudies  to 
gain  their  afiedlions.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His 
method  is  indeed  more  clear  than  that  of  Demof- 
thenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage  which  he  has  over 
him.  W'^e  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  he 
never  attemipts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to 
convince;  and  in  moving,  efpecially  the  Ibfter  paf- 
fions,  he, is  very  fuccefsful.  No  man  knew  the 
power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Cicero.  He 
rolls  them  along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
pomp;  and,  in  the  (Irufture  of  his  fentences,  is 
curious  and  exaft  to  the  highefb  degree.  He  is 
always  full  and  flovv'ing,  never  abrupt.  Pie  is  a 
great  amplifier  of  every  fubjeft;  magnificent,  and 
in  his  fentiments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on 
the  whole  difi'ufe,  yet  it  is  often  happily  varied, 
and  fuited  to  the  fubjeft.  In  his  four  orations,  for 
inilance,  againft  Catilinej  the  tone  and  (Vyle  of  each 
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of  them,  particularly  the  firft  and  laft,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  acconamodated  with  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  to  the  occafion,  and  the  fituation  in  which 
they  were  Ipoken.  When  a  great  public  objecl 
roufed  his  mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and 
force,  he  departs  confiderably  from  that  loofe  and 
declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other 
times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehe- 
ment. This  is  the  cafe  in  his  Orations  againft 
Anthonj',  and  in  thofe  two  againft  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  vvi[h  thofe  high  qualities  which  Ci- 
cero poflefle?,  he  is  not  exempt  from  certain  de- 
fers, of  which  it  is  neceffary  to  take  notice.  For 
the  Ciceronian  Eloquence  is  a  pattern  lb  dazzling 
by  its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  ac- 
curacy and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary 
into  a  faulty  imitation  j  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  has  fometimes  produced  this  effedl.  In  moll  of 
his  Orations,  efpecially  thofe  comipofed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much  arts  even 
carried  the  length  of  oftentation.  There  is  too 
vifible  a  parade  of  Eloquence.  He  feems  often  to 
aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  than  at  ope- 
rating conviftion,  by  what  he  fays.  Hence,  on 
fome  occafions,  he  is  fhowy  rather  than  folid;  and 
difFufe  where  he  ought  to  have  been  preffing.  His 
fentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  fonorous ; 
they  cannot  be  accufed  of  monotony,  for  they  pof- 
fefs  variety  of  cadence;  but  from  too  great  a  ftudy 
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^xxvl'  °^    magnificence,    he   is    fometimes   deficient    in 

*-.^„ ,  ftrengrh.      On   all  occafions,    where   there  is   the 

lead  rojm  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himfelf.  His  great 
adions,  and  ^he  real  fervices  which  he  had  per- 
formed to  his  country,  apolo(5;i2e  for  this  in  part; 
antient  manners,  too,  impofed  fewer  reflraints  from 
the  fide  of  decorum;  but,  even  after  thefe  allow- 
ances made,  Cicero's  odentation  of  himfelf  cannot 
be  wholly  palliated;  and  his  Orations,  indeed  all 
his  works»  leave  on  our  minds  the  impreffion  of  a 
good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defeds  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of 
in  Cicero's  Eloquence  were  not  unobferved  by  his 
own  cotemporaries.  This  we  learn  from  Quinc- 
tili.in,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue  "  de 
^'  Caufis  Corrupt32  Eloquentix."  Brutus,  we  are 
informed,  called  him,  "  fradum  et  elumbem," 
broken  and  enervated.  "  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
^'  mines,"  fays  Quindilian,  '^  inceilere  audebant 
''  eum  ut  tumidiorem  &  Afianum,  et  redundantem, 
*'  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  falibus  ali- 
*'  quando  frigidum,  &  in  compofitione  fradum  et 
*'  exfultantum,  &  pene  viro  molliorem*."  Thefe 
cenfures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far  j  and  fa- 
vour of  malignity  and  perfonal  enmity.     They  faw 

•  "  His  cotempor-iries  ventured  to  reproach  him  as  fwelling, 
**  redundant,  and  Afiatic  ;  too  frequent  in  rt-pet'tions ;  in  his 
*'  attempts  towards  wit  fometimes  cold  ;  and,  in  the  ilrain  of  his 
"  ccmpoiition,  feeble,  defuUory,  and  more  clFeniinate  than  be- 
•*  came  a  man." 
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his  defers,  but  they  aggravated  them;  and  the  ^xxvi*^' 
fource  of  thefe  aggravations  can  be  traced  to  the 
difference  which  prevailed  in  Rooie,  in  Cicero's 
days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  refpe<5t  to 
Eloquence;  the  "  Attici,"  and  the  "  Afiani." 
The  former,  who  called  themfelves  the  Attics, 
were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
chafte,  fimplcj  and  natural  Style  of  Eloquence; 
from  which  they  accufed  Cicero  as  having  de- 
parted, and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Afiatic  man- 
ner. In  feveral  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particu- 
larly in  his  "  Orator  ad  Brutum,"  Cicero,  in  his 
turn,  endeavours  to  expofe  this  fedb,  as  fubfti- 
tuting  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the 
true  Attic  Eloquence;  and  contends  that  his  own 
compofition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  Style. 
In  the  loth  Chapter  of  the  laft  book  of  Quindli- 
lian's  Inftitutions,  a  full  account  is  given  of  the 
difputes  between  thefe  two  parties,  and  of  the  Rho- 
dian  or  middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the 
Afiatics.  Quindilian  hi mfelf  declares  on  Cicero's 
fide;  and  whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Afiatic, 
prefers  the  full,  the  copious,  and  the  amplifying 
Style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  juft  obferv- 
adon  :  "  Plures  funt  eloquently  facies;  fed-ftnltifll- 
"  mum  eft  quaerere,  ad  quam  redurus  fe  fit  orator; 
*'  cum  omnis  fpecies,  quas  modo  reda  eft,  habeat 
*'  ufum. — Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiger,  omnibus; 
*'  nee  pro  caufa  modo,  fed  pro  partibus  cauf^*." 

•  "  Eloquence  admits  of  many  diiFerent  forms;    and  no- 

•*  thing  can  be  more  fooliih  than  to  enquire,  by  which  of  them 
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On  the  fubjeft  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Dc- 
mollhenes,  much  has  been  faid  by  critical  writers. 
The  different  manners  of  thefe  two  Princes  ofElo- 
quencCj  and  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  each, 
are  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the 
comparifon  is,  in  many  refpeds,  obvious  and  eafy. 
The  character  of  Demofthenes  is  vigour  and  auf- 
terity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentlenefs  and  infinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manhnefs  j  in  the  other, 
more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harfh,  but  more 
fpirited  and  cogent;  the  other,  more  agreeable,  but 
withal,  loofer  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without  any  pre- 
judice  to  Cicero,  it  has  been  faid,  that  we  muft 
look  to  the  nature  of  their  different  auditories;  that 
the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  eafe  the  con- 
cife  and   convincing  Eloquence  of  Demofthenes ; 
but  that   a  manner  more  popular,  more  flowery, 
and  declamatory,  was  requifite  in  fpeaking  to  the 
Romans,  a  people  lefs  acute,  and  lefs  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  fpeech.     But  this  is  not  fatisfadlory. 
For  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Greek  Orator  fpoke 
much  oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  the 
Roman.     Almoft  all  the  public  bufinefs  of  Athens 
Was  tran faded  in  popular  Affemblies.      The  com- 

"  an  Orator  is  to  regulate  his  Compofition ;  fince  every  form 
'•  which  is  in  itfelf  jaft,  has  its  own  place  and  ufe.  The  Orator, 
"  according  as  circamftances  require,  will  employ  them  all ; 
*'  fuiting  them  not  only  to  the  caule  or  fubje(Sl:  of  which  he 
*'  treats,  but  to  the  diucrent  parts  of  that  fubjed." 
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mon  people  were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges. 
Whereas  Cicero  generally  addrefied  himfelf  to  the 
"  Patres  Confcripti,"  or  in  crinninal  trials  to  the 
Prsetor,  and  the  Selecft  Judges;  and  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  the  perfons  of  highefi;  rank  and 
beft  education  in  Ronne,  required  a  more  difFufe 
manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizens  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  underfland  the 
caufe,  or  relifli  the  Speaker.  Perhaps  we  fliall 
come  nearer  the  truth,  by  obferving,  that  to  unite 
all  the  qualities,  without  the  lead  exception,  that 
form  a  perfed  Orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each 
of  thofe  qualities,  is  not  to  be  expefted  from  the 
limited  powers  of  human  genius.  The  higheft  de- 
gree of  ftrength  is,  I  fufped:,  never  found  uliited 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  rinoothnefs  and  orna* 
ment ;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  incompatible; 
and  the  genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmoft 
length,  is  not  of  fuch  a  kind  as  can  excel  as  much 
in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  chara6ler- 
iftical  difference  between  thefe  two  celebrated 
Orators. 

It  is  a  dlfadvantage  to  Demofthenes,  that,  be- 
fides  his  concifenefs,  which  fometimes  produces 
obfcurity,  the  language  in  which  he  writes  is 
lefs  familiar  to  moft  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and 
that  we  are  lefs  acquainted  with  the  Greek  an- 
tiquities than .  we  are  v/ith  the  Roman.  We 
read  Cicero  with  more  eafe,  and  of  courfe  with 
more    pleafure.       Independent    of    this    circum,- 
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^xxvi^'  fiance  tooj  he  is  no  doubt,  in  himfelf,  a  rtiOfS 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
were  the  ftate  in  danger,  or  fome  great  national 
intereft  at  ftake,  which  drew  the  ferious  attention 
of  the  public,  an  Oration  in  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of 
Demofthenes  would  have  more  weight,  and  pro- 
duce greater  effeds  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian 
manner.  Were  Demofthenes's  Philippics  fpoken 
in  a  Britifh  AfTembly,  in  a  fimilar  conjundure  of 
affairs,  they  would  convince  and  perfuade  at  this 
day.  The  rapid  Style,  the  vehement  reafoning, 
the  difdain,  anger,  boldnefs,  freedom,  which  per- 
petually animate  them,  would  render  their  fucceis 
infallible  over  any  modern  aflembly.  I  queftion 
whether  the  fame  can  be  faid  of  Cicero's  Orations; 
whofe  Eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  however 
well  fuited  to  the  Roman  tafte,  yet  borders  oftener 
on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  expert  to  hear  real  bufi- 
nefs  and  caufes  of  importance  treated*. 

In  comparing  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  mofl 
of  the  French  Critics  are  difpofed  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the  Jefuit,  in  the 
Parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  fome  of  the 


•  In  this  judgment,  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his 
Effay  upon  Eloquence,  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  of 
all  human  produdions,  the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  prefent  tO 
OS  the  models  which  approach  the  nearcft  to  perfedion. 
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mod  eminent  Greek  and  Ronnan  writers,  uni-  ^Jyyj'^* 
formly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the 
preference  which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  afllgns, 
and  lays  ftrefs  on  one  reafon  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary nature;  viz.  that  Demofthenes  could  not 
polTibly  have  fo  complete  an  infight  as  Cicero  into 
the  manners  and  pafTions  of  men;  Why  ?  Becaufe 
he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perufing  Ariftotle's 
Treatife  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  fays  our  Critic,  he 
has  fully  laid  open  that  myftery :  and,  to  fupport 
this  weighty  argument,  he  enters  into  a  contro- 
verfy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that  Arif- 
totle's Rhetoric  was  not  publifhed  till  after  De- 
mofthenes had  fpoken,  at  leaft,  his  moft  confider- 
able  orations.  Nothing  can  be  more  childifli. 
Such  Orators  as  Cicero  and  Demofthenes  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  pafTions,  and  their 
power  of  moving  them,  from  higher  fources  than 
any  Treatife  of  Rhetoric.  One  French  Critic  has 
indeed  departed  from  the  common  track;  and, 
after  beftowing  on  Cicero  thofe  juft  praifes  to 
v^hich  the  confent  of  fo  many  ages  (hews  him 
to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving 
the  palm  to  Demofthenes.  This  is  Fenelon, 
the  famous  Aichbiftiop  of  Cambray,  and  Au- 
thor of  Telemachus;  himfelf  furely  no  enemy 
to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  compofition.  Ic 
is  in  his  Reflexions  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry, 
that  he  gives  this  judgment;  a  fmall  tradr, 
commonly  publiihed   along  with   his    Dialogues 
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on  Eloquence*.  Thefe  dialogues  and  reflections 
are  particularly  worthy  of  perufal,  as  containing,  I 
think,  the  jufteft  ideas  on  the  fubjed,  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  Eloquence,  among  the  Romans, 
was  very  fhort.  .  After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  lan- 
guifhed,  or  rather  expired ;  and  we  have  no  reafon 
to  wonder  at  this  being  the  cafe.  For  not  only 
was   liberty   entirely    extinguifhed,    but    arbitrary 

*  As  his  expreflions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful, 
the  pailage  here  referred  to  deferves  to  be  inferted. — "  Je  ne 
*'  crains  pas  dire,  que  Demollhene  me  paroit  fupcrieur  a  Cice- 
"  ron.  -  Je  protefte  que  perfonne  n'admire  plus  Ciceron  que  je 
*'  fais.  II  embellit  tout  ce  qu'il  toiiche.  II  fait  honneur  a  la  pa- 
**  role.  II  fait  des  mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en  fauroit  faire.  11 
*'  a  je  ne  fai  combien  de  fortes  d'efprits.  II  eft  meme  court,  & 
**  vehement,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  veut  I'eftre  ;  contre  Catiline, 
**  contre  Verres,  contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque 
*'  parure  dans  fon  difcours.  L'art  y  eft  merveilleux ;  mais  on 
**  I'entrevoit.  L'orateur  en  penfant  au  falut  de  la  republique, 
"  ne  s'oublie  pas,  et  ne  fe  laifte  pas  oublier.  Demofthene  pa- 
**  roit  fortir  de  foi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  II  ne  cherche  point 
*'  le  beau  ;  il  le  fait,  fans  y  penfer.  II  eft  au-deiTus  de  I'admi- 
**  ration.  11  fe  fert  de  la  parole,  comme  un  homme  modefte  de 
*'  fon  habit,  pour  fe  couvrir.  II  tonne  ;  il  foudroye.  C'eft  un 
**  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.  On  ne  peut  lecritiquer,  parcequ'on 
"  eft  faifi.  On  penfe  aux  chofes  qu'il  dit,  Sc  non  a  Ics  paroles. 
*'  On  le  perd  de  vue.  On  n'eft  occupe  que  de  Philippe  qui  en- 
*' havit  tout.  Je  fuis  charme  de  ces  deux  oratcurs :  mais 
*'  j'avcue  que  je  fuis  moins  touche  de  l'art  infini,  &  de  la  mag- 
♦'  nifique  eloquence  de  Ciceron,  que  de  la  rapide  fimpliciiC  dc 
**  Demofthene." 
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power   fek   in    its    heavieft   and    mod   opprefiive 
wei'''-ht:  Providence  having,  in  its  VNTach,  delivered 
over  the  Roman  Empire  to  a  fuccefTion  of  Tome 
of*  the    moft    execrable    tyrants  that    ever    dif- 
graced    and    fcourged   the    human   race.     Under 
their  government,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expecfted 
that  talte  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  difcou- 
raged.      Some   of  the   ornamental   arts,   lefs  inti- 
mately  conne6ted  with   liberty, '  continued,   for  a 
while,    to    prevails    but  for   that   mafculine   Elo- 
quence,  which   had  exercifcd  itfelf  in  the  fenate, 
and  in  the  public  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  any 
place.     The  change  which  was  produced  on  Elo- 
quence, by  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the 
(late  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  defcribed 
in  the  Dialogue  de  Caufis  corruptee  Eloquenti^, 
which  is  attributed,  by  fome,  to  Tacitus,  by  others, 
to  Quindilian.     Luxury,  effeminacy,   and  flattery 
overwhelmed  all.     The   Forum,   where  fo  many 
great  affairs  had  been  tranfaded,  was  now  become 
a  defart.     Private  caufes  vv'ere  (till   pleaded ;   but 
the  Public    was    no  longer  interefted ;     nor    any 
general    attention    drawn    to    what    paffed    there: 
"  Unus  inter  hcec,  et  alter,  dicenti,  affiilit  j   et  res 
"  velut  in  folitudine  agitur.     Oratori  autem   cla- 
"  more  plaufuque  opus  eft,  et  velut  quodam  the- 
"  atro,   qualia   quotidie   antiquis  oratoribus   con- 
*^  tingebanti   cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobiles  forum  co- 
"  ardlarent ;   cum  clientele,   &  tribus,   &  muni- 
"  cipiorum  legationes,   periclitantibus   affifterent; 

04  "  cum 
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cum  in  plerifque  judiciis  crederet  populus  Ro- 
manus  fua  intcreffe  quid  judicaretur*." 

In  the  fchools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption 
of  Eloquence  was  completed.  Imaginary  and 
fantaftic  fubjeds,  fuch  as  had  no  reference  to 
real  life,  or  bufinefs,  were  made  the  themes  of 
declamation  -,  and  all  manner  of  falfe  and  affedled 
ornaments  were  brought  into  vogue :  "  Pace  vef- 
*^  tra  liceat  dixiffe,"  fays  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the 
declaimers  of  his  time,  "  primi  omnem  eloquen- 
*'  tiam  perdidiftis.  Levibus  enim  ac  inanibus 
*'  fonis  ludibria  qusedam  excitando,  efFeciftis  ut 
"  corpus  orationis  enervaretur  atque  caderet.  Et 
*'  ideo  ego  exiftimo  adolefcentulos  in  fcholis  ftul- 
*^  tiflimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quse  in  ufu  habe- 
*'  mus,  aut  audiunt,  aut  vident;  fed  piratas  cum 
*'  catenis  in  littore  ftantes;  et  tyrannos  edida 
*^  fcribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patrum  fu- 
**  orum  capita  pr^cidantj  kd  refponfa,  in  pefti- 
'^  lentia  data,   ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immo- 

*  "  The  Courts  of  Judicature  are,  at  prefent,  fo  unfrequented, 
*'  that  the  Orator  feems  to  ftand  alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walls. 
"  But  Eloquence  rejoices  in  the  burftsofloud  applaufe,  and  ex- 
*'  ults  in  a  full  audience  ;  fuch  as  ufed  to  prefs  round  the  ancient 
*'  Orators,  when  the  Forum  Hood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  ^ 
"  numerous  retinue  of  clients,  when  foreign  ambaffadors,  when 
"  tribes,  and  whole  cities  alTilted  at  the  debate ;  and  when,  in 
*'  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  underflood  themfelves  to  be 
^'  concerned  in  the  event," 

f'  lentur  i 
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<«  lentur ;  fed  mellitos  verborum  globulos,  &  om- 
♦'  nia  quafi  papavere,  &  fefamo  fparfa.  Qui  in- 
"  ter  hsec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  fapere  poilunt, 
"  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant*."  In 
the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and 
fenfible  Eloquence  of  their  firft  noted  fpeakers, 
degenerated,  as  I  formeriy  fhowed,  into  fubtility 
and  fophiftry;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  de- 
claimers,  it  paiTed  into  the  quaint  and  affefted ; 
into  point  and  antithefis.  This  corri^pt  man- 
ner begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca; 
and  fhows  itfelf,  alfo,  in  the  famous  panegyric  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  laft  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient 
in  nature  and  eafe.    We  fee,  throughout  the  whole, 

*  "  With  your  permiffion,  I  muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  you 
'•  have  been  the  firft  deltroyers  of  all  true  Eloquence.  For  by 
•'  thofe  mock  fubjedts,  on  which  you  employ  your  empty  and 
♦♦'  unmeaning  compofitions,  you  have  enervated  and  overthrowa 
*•'  all  that  is  manly  and  fubftantial  in  Oratory,  I  cannot  but 
♦*  conclude  that  the  youth  whom  you  educate,  muft  be  totally 
**  perverted  in  your  fchools,  by  hearing  and  feeing  nothing 
'*  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs ;  but  fto- 
'♦  ries  of  pirates  ftanding  on  the  fhore,  provided  with  chains  for 
**  loading  their  captives,  and  of  tyrants  iffuing  their  edifts, 
'f  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
"  their  parents ;  but  refponfes  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of 
*'  pellilence,  that  feveral  virgins  mull  be  facrificed  ;  but  glitter- 
**  ing  ornaments  of  phrafe,  and  a  ftyle  highly  fplced,  if  we  may 
*♦  fay  fo,  with  alFefted  conceits.  They  who  are  educated  in  the 
**  midft  of  fuch  ftudies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  tafte,  thaa 
f'  they  can  fmell  fvveet  who  dwell  perpetually  in  a  kitchen." 

a  per- 
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a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
way  of  thinking,  and  to  fupport  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  theRonnan  Empire,  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianicy  gave  rife  to  a  new  fpecies  of 
Eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  fermons,  and  paftoral 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Among 
the  Latin  Fathers,  Laftantius  and  Minutius  Felix 
are  the  mod  remarkable  for  purity  of  Style  j  and, 
in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St.  Auguftine  poflefTes  ^ 
confiderable  fhare  of  fprightlinefs  and  ftrength. 
But  none  of  the  Fathers  afford  any  jufi:  models  of 
Eloquence.  Their  Language,  as  foon  as  we  de- 
fcend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harfli; 
and  they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  tafte  of 
that  age,  a  love  of  fwoln  and  (trained  thoughts, 
and  of  the  play  of  words.  Among  the  Greek 
Fathers,  the  moft  difhinguiihed,  by  far,  for  his  ora- 
torial  merit,  is  St.  Chryfoftome.  His  Language 
is  pure;  his  Style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious, 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  pathetic.  But  he  retains, 
at  the  fame  time,  much  of  that  charafter  which 
has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Afiatic  Elo- 
quence, difFufe  and  redundant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  often  overwrought  and  tumid.  He  may  be 
read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  Eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  falfe  ornaments 
than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  de- 
ferving  particular  attention  in  the  middle  age,  I 

pafs 
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pafs  now  to  the  ftate  of  Eloquence  in  modern  times. 
Here  it  muft  be  confeiTcd,  that  in  no  European  na- 
tion, Public  Speaking  has  been  confidered  as  lb 
great  an  objefl,  or  been  cultivated  with  fo  much 
care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputation  has 
never  been  fo  high  j  its  effeds  have  never  been  lb 
confiderable:  nor  has  that  high  and  fublime  kind 
of  it,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  antient  dates,  been 
fo  much  as  aimed  at:  notwithftanding,  too,  that 
a  new  profefTion.  has  been  effablifhed,  which  gives 
peculiar  advantages  to  Oratory,  and  affords  it  the 
noblefl:  field  j  I  mean  that  of  the  Church.  The 
genius  of  the  world  feems,  in  this  refpecSt,  to  have 
undergone  fome  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  might  expeft  to  find  moil:  of  the  fpirit  of 
Eloquence,  are  France  and  Great  Britain:  France, 
on  account  of  the  diftinguifhed  turn  of  the  nation 
towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment, which,  for  this  century  pad,  thefe  arts  have 
received  from  the  Public  j  Great  Britain,  on  ac- 
count both  of  the  public  capacity  and  genius,  and 
of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet,  fo 
it  is,  that,  in  neither  of  thofe  countries,  has  the 
talent  of  Public  Speaking  rifen  near  to  the  degree 
of  its  antient  fplendor.  While  in  other  produtlions 
of  genius,  both  in  profe  and  in  poetry,  they  have 
contended  for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome; 
nay,  in  fome  compofitions,  may  be  thought  to 
have  furpaffed  them :  the  names  of  Demofthenes 
and  Cicero  (land,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame ; 
and  it  would  be  held  prefumptuous  and  abfurd,  to 
4  pretend 
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^xx^  '^'  P^^^^"*^  *°  phce  any  modern  whatever  in  the  fame, 
or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  feems  particularly  furprifing,  that  Great 
Britain  fliould  not  have  nnade  a  more  confpicuous 
figure  in  Eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  attained ; 
when  we  confider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which 
ieems  not  a  little  to  favour  Oratory  j  and  when  we 
conGder  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone  pof- 
fefies  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the 
legiflature  fuch  numerous  aflemblies  as  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  Eloquence*. 
Notwithftanding  this  advantage,  it  mull  be  con- 
fefled,  that,  in  mod  parts  of  Eloquence,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  many  degrees,  but  alfo  in  fome  re- 
fpefls  to  the  French.  We  have  Philofophers, 
eminent  and  confpicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any 
nation,  in  every  branch  of  fcience.  We  have  both 
tafte  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
HiftorianSj  we  have  Poets  of  the  greateftnamej 
but  of  Orators,  or  Public  Speakers,  how  litftle  have 


*  Mr.  Hame,  in  his  Efiay  on  Eloquence,  makes  this  obferv- 
ation,  and  illuftrates  it  with  his  ufual  elegance.  He,  indeed, 
fappoks,  that  no  fatisfadlory  reafons  can  be  given  to  account 
for  the  inferiority  of  modern  to  antient  Eloquence.  In  this,  I 
differ  from  him,  and  fhall  endeavour,  before  the  conclufion  of 
this  Lefture,  to  point  out  fome  caufes,  to  which,  I  think,  it  may, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed,  in  the  three  great  fcenes  of 
Public  Speaking. 

WC 
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we  to  boaft  ?  And  where  are  the  monuments  of 
their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have 
had  fome  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  de- 
bates in  Parhament ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly 
owing  to  their  wifdom,  or  their  experience  in  bu- 
finefs,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  Oratory  ;  and 
unlefs,  in  fome  few  inftances,  wherein  the  power  of 
Oratory  has  appeared,  indeed,  with  much  luftre, 
the  art  of  Parliamentary  Speaking  rather  obtained 
to  feveral  a  temporary  applaufe,  than  conferred  upon 
any  a  lading  renown.  At  the  bar,  though,  queftion- 
lefs,  we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none 
of  their  pleadings  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  j  or  have  commanded  at- 
tention, any  longer  than  the  caufe  which  was  the 
fubjeft  of  them  interefted  the  Public  j  while,  in 
France,  the  pleadings  of  Patru,  in  the  former  age, 
and  thofe  of  Cochin  and  D'Aguefleau,  in  later 
times,  are  read  with  pleafure,  and  are  often  quoted 
as  examples  of  Eloquence  by  the  French  critics. 
In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  Britifh  di- 
vines have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  moft 
accurate  and  rational  compofitions  which,  perhaps, 
any  nation  can  boaft  of.  Many  printed  fermons 
we  have,  full  of  good  fenfe,  and  of  found  divinity 
and  morality ;  but  the  Eloquence  to  be  found  in 
them,  the  power  of  perfuafion,  of  interefting  and 
engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  objefl  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  fuit- 
able  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  mattefo 
There  are  few  arts,   in  my  opinion,  farther  from 

perfe6lion. 
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perfeclion,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us;  the 
reafons  of  which,  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion 
to  difcufs;  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  fufficient  to 
oblerve,  that  an  Enghifh  femnon,  inftead  of  being  a 
perfuafive  animated  Oration,  feldom  rifes  beyond 
the  drain  of  corred:  and  dry  reafoning.  Whereas, 
in  the  fermons  of  BofTuet,  Mafllilon,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Flechier,  among  the  French,  we  fee  a  much 
higher  fpecies  of  Eloquence  aim.ed  at,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  attained,  than  the  Britifii  preachers  have 
in  view. 

In  general,  thecharafleriftical  difference  between 
the  ftate  of  Eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  that  the  French  have  adopted  higher  ideas 
both  of  pleafmg  and  perfuading  by  means  of  Ora- 
tory, though  fometimes,  in  the  execution  they  fail. 
In  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken  up  Eloquence  on 
a  lower  key  -,  but  in  our  execution,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  have  been  more  correfl.  In 
France,  the  fryie  of  their  Orators  is  ornamented 
with  bolder  figures;  and  their  difcourfe  carried  on 
with  more  amplification,  more  warmth  and  eleva- 
tion. The  compofition  is  often  very  beautiful  j 
but  fometimes,  alfo,  too  difTufe,  and  deficient  in  that 
ftrength  and  cogency  which  renders  Eloquence 
pov>^erful :  a  defed  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  which  leads  them  to  attend 
fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  fubftancej  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  v;hich, 
by  excluding  Public  Speaking  from  having  much 

influence 
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influence  on  the  condu6l  of  public  affairs>  deprives  ^  ^>\'r' 
Eloquence  of  its  beft  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  ftrength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  the 
principal  field  which  is  left  for  their  Eloquence. 
The  members,  too,  of  the  French  Academy,  give 
liarangues  at  their  admiflion,  in  which  genius  often 
appears ;  but  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  no  fubjedt  to  difcourfe  upon,  they  run 
commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the  mod 
barren  and  infipid  of  all  topics. 

I  OBSERVED  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans afpired  to  a  more  fublime  fpecies  of  Elo- 
quence, than  is  aimed  at  by  the  Mpderns.  Theirs 
was  of  the  vehement  and  paflionate  kind,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their 
hearers,  and  hurry  their  imagination  away  :  and, 
fuitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  v;as  their 
vehemence  of  geiture  and  action ;  the  "  fupplofio 
"  pedis*,"  the  **  percufllo  frontis  &  femoris*,'* 
were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  v^ritings,  ufual 
geftures  among  them  at  the  bar;  though  now  they 
would  be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except 
upon  the  ftage.  Modern  Eloquence  is  much  more 
cool  and  temperate;  and  in  Great  Britain  efpecially, 
has  confined  itfelf  almoft  wholly  to  the  argument- 
ative and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  fpecies  v;hich 
the  antient  critics  called  the  "  Tenuis*'  or  '*  Sub- 
*'  tilis ;."   which  aims  at  convincing  and  inftruct- 

*  Vide  De  Clar.     Orator. 
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^xxvi*^'   ^"^'  I'ather  than  affe<fling  the  pafTions,  and  aflurries 
*,•   a  tone  not  much  higher  than  common  argument 
and  dircourle. 

Several  reafons  may  be  given,  why  Modern 
Eloquence  has  been  fo  limited  and  humble  in  its 
efforts.  In  the  firft  place,  1  am  of  opinion^  that 
this  change  mud,  in  part,  be  afcribed  to  that  cor- 
re6l  turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  fo  much 
iludied  in  modern  times.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us  j  bur, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  clofenefs 
of  reafoning  on  many  fubjedls,  we  have  fome  ad- 
vantage over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  admitted 
alfo.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced, 
philofophy  has  made  greater  progrefs.  A  certain 
ftridnefs  of  good  fenfe  has,  in  this  ifland  particu- 
larly, been  cultivated,  and  introduced  into  every 
fubjeft.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  againft^ 
the  flowers  of  Elocution ;  we  are  on  the  watch  9 
we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  Oratory.  Our 
Public  Speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  referved 
than  the  Antients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the 
imagination,  and  warm  the  paffions ;  and,  by  the 
influence  of  prevailing  tafte,  their  own  genius  is  fo- 
bered  and  chaftened,  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  de- 
gree. It  is  likely  too,  I  confefs,  that  what  we 
fondly  afcribe  to  our  correflnefs  and  good  fenfe, 
is  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  our  phlegm  and 
natural  coldnefs.  For  the  vivacity  and  fenflbility 
9  of 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  efpeclally  of  the 
former,  feem  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours, 
and  to  have  given  them  a  higher  rehfh  of  all  the 
beauties  of  Oratory. 

Besides  thefe  national  confiderations,  we  mufl, 
in  the  next  place,  attend  to  peculiar  circumftancts 
in  the  three  great  fcencs  of  Public  Speaking,  which 
have  proved  difadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  Elo- 
quence among  us.  Though  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  be  the  nobleft  field  which  Europe, 
at  this  day,  affords  to  a  Public  Speaker,  yec  Elo- 
quence has  never  been  fo  powerful  an  inftrumenc 
there,  as  it  was  in  the  popular  afTemblies  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Under  fome  former  reigns^  the  high 
hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  fway;  and 
in  latter  times,  minifterial  influence  has  generally 
prevailed.  The  power  of  Speaking,  though  always 
confiderable,  yet  has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to 
counterbalance  either  of  thefe ;  and,  of  courfe,  has  nor 
been  ftudied  with  fo  much  zeal  and  fervour,  as 
where  its  effeft  on  bufinefs  was  irrefiftible  and 
certain. 

At  the  Bar,  our  difadvantage,  in  comparifon  of 
the  Antients,  is  great.  Among  them,  the  judges 
were  generally  numerous}  the  laws  were  few  and 
fimple ;  the  decifion  of  caufes  was  left,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  equity  and  the  fenfe  of  mankind.  Here 
was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  termed"  Judicial 
Eloquence.     But  among  the  Moderns,  the  cafe  is 

VOL.  II.  p  quite 
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quite  altered.  The  fyftem  of  law  is  become  mucfi 
more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  fo  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  ftudy  of  his  life.  The  Art  of  Speaking  is 
but  a  fecondary  accomplifhment,  to  which  he  car» 
afford  to  devote  much  lefs  of  his  time  and  labour. 
The  bounds  of  Eloquence,  befides,  are  now  much 
circumfcribed  at  the  Bar;  and,  except  in  a  few 
cafes,  reduced  to  arguing  from  ftridl  law,  ftatute, 
or  precedent;  by  which  means  knowledge,  much 
more  than  Oratory,  is  become  the  principal  re- 
quifite. 

With  regard  to  the  Pulpit,  it  has  certainly 
been  a  great  difadvantage,  that  the  practice  of 
reading  Sermons,  inftead  of  repeating  them  from 
memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may,; 
indeed,  have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done 
great  prejudice  to  Eloquence;  for  a  Difcourfe  read, 
is  far  inferior  to  an  Oration  fpoken.  It  Jeads  to  a 
different  fort  of  compofition,  as  well  as  of  delivery; 
and  can  never  have  an  equal  effcft  upon  any  audi- 
ence. Another  circumftance,  too,  has  been  unfor- 
tunate. The  fe6laries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Re- 
ftoraiion,  adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular 
manner  of  preaching;  and  thsfe  who  adhered  to 
them  in  after-times,  continued  to  diftinguilli  them- 
selves by  fomevvhat  of  the  fame  manner.  The 
odium  of  thefe  fe6ls  drove  the  eftablifhcd  church 
from   that  warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have 
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carried  too  far,  into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  a  ^  J J^  t. 
fludied  coolnefs,  and  compofure  of  manner.  Hence, 
from  the  art  of  perfuafion,  which  preaching  ought 
always  to  be,  it  has  pafied  in  England,  into  mere 
reafoning  and  inftrudlionj  which  not  only  has 
brought  down  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  might  juftly  aflume;  but  has 
produced  this  farther  efFe6l,  that,  by  accuftoming 
the  Public  ear  to  fuch  cool  and  difpafiionate  Dif- 
courfes,  it  has  tended  to  falhion  other  kinds  of 
Public  Speaking  upon  the  fame  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  fome  view  of  the  flate  of 
Eloquence  in  modern  times,  and  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it.  It  has,  as  v/e  have  feen,  fallen 
below  that  fplendor  which  it  maintained  in  antient 
ages;  and  from  being  fublime  and  vehement,  has 
come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cool.  Yet  ftill, 
in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great 
fcope;  and,  to  the  defedt  of  zeal  and  application, 
more  than  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we 
may  afcribe  its  not  having  hitherto  attained  higher 
diftinclion.  It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  ho- 
nour yet  to  be  reaped.  It  is  an  inftrument  which 
may  be  employed  for  purpofes  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance. The  antient  models  may  ftill,  v/ich  much 
advantage,  be  fet  before  us  for  imitation ;  though  in 
that  imitation,  we  muft,  doubtlefs,  have  fon'C  re- 
gard to  what  modern  tafte  and  modern  manners 
will  bear;  of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion 
to  fay  more, 
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DIFFERENT    KINDS     OF     PUBLIC    SPEAKING- 
ELOQUENCE  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES- 
EXTRACTS  FROxM  DEMOSTHENES. 

^  FTER  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been 
•^  given  of  the  nature  of  Eloquence  in  general, 
and  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  has  fubfilted  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  different  kinds  of  Public  Speaking, 
the  diftihguifhing  characters  of  each,  and  the  rules 
which  relate  to  them.  The  antienrs  divided  all 
Orations  into  three  kinds:  the  Demonftrative,  the 
Deliberative,  and  the  Judicial.  The  fcope  of  the 
Demonftrative  was  to  praife  or  to  blame j  that  of 
the  Deliberative,  to  advife  or  to  difTuade;  that  of 
the  Judicial,  to  accufe  or  to  defend.  The  chief 
fubjeds  of  Demonftrative  Eloquence,  were  Pane- 
gyrics, Invedlives,  Gratulatory  and  Funeral  Ora- 
tions. The  Deliberative  was  employed  in  matters 
of  public  concern,  agitated  in  the  Senate,  or  before 
the  Aflemblies  of  the  People.  The  Judicial  is  the 
fanie  with  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar,  employed  in 
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addrefTing  Judges,  who  have  power  to  abfolve  or 
to  condemn.  This  divifion  runs  through  all  the 
antient  Treacifes  on  Rhetoric;  and  is  followed  by 
the  moderns  who  copy  them.  It  is  a  divifion  not 
inartificial;  and  comprehends  mod,  or  all  of  the 
matters  which  can  be  the  fubjcct  of  Public  Dif- 
courfe.  It  will,  however,  fult  our  purpofe  better, 
and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  ufeful,  to  follow 
that  divifion,  which  the  train  of  Modern  Speaking 
naturally  points  out  to  us,  taken  from  the  three 
great  fcenes  of  Eloquence,  Popular  Aflemblies,  the 
Bar,  and  the  Pulpit;  each  of  which  has  a  dirtind: 
charafter,  that  particularly  fuits  it.  This  divifion 
coincides  in  part  with  the  antient  one.  The  Elo- 
quence of  the  Bar  is  precifely  the  fame  with  what 
the  Antients  called  the  Judicial.  The  Eloquence 
of  Popular  AiTemblies,  though  moftly  of  what  they 
term  the  Deliberative  Species,  yet  admits  alfo  of 
theDemonftrative.  The  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  is 
altogether  of  a  diftin-'ft  nature,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
perly reduced  under  any  of  the  heads  of  the  antient 
Rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  Pulpit,  Bar,  and  Popular  Af- 
femblies,  belong,  in  common,  the  rules,  concerning 
the  conduit  of  a  difcourfe  in  all  its  parts.  Of 
thefe  rules  I  purpofe  afterwards  to  treat  at  large. 
But  before  proceeding  to  them,  1  intend  to  fhow, 
fiift,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  three  kinds 
of  Oratory,  in  their  fpirit,  charafler,  or  manner. 
For  every  fpecies  of  Public  Speaking  has  a  manner 
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or  charadler  peculiarly  fiiited  to  itj  of  which  it  is 
highly  material  to  have  a  jufl:  idea,  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  application  of  general  rules.  The  Elo- 
quence of  a  Lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  a  Divine,  or  a  Speaker  in  Parliament:  and 
to  have  a  precife  and  proper  idea  of  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  character  which  any  kind  of  Public  Speaking 
requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  a  juft 
tafle  in  that  kind  of  Speaking. 

Laying  afide  any  queftion  concerning  the  pre- 
eminence in  point  of  rank,  -which  is  due  to  any  one- 
of  the  three  kinds  before  mentioned,  I  fhall  begin 
■with  that  v/hich  tends  to  throw  moft  light  upon 
the  reft,  viz.  the  Eloquence  of  Popular  AlTemblies. 
The  moft  auguft  Theatre  for  this  kind  of  Elo- 
quence, to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
In  meetings  too,  of  lefs  dignity,  it  may  difplay 
itfelf.  Wherever  there  is  a  popular  court,  or 
"wherever  any  number  of  men  are  afiembled  for  de- 
bate or  confukation,  there,  in  different  forms,  this 
fpecies  of  Eloquence  may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  Perfuafion. 
There  muft  be  fome  end  propofedj  fome  point, 
moft  commonly  of  public  utility  or  good,  in  favour 
of  which  we  feek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now, 
in  all  attempts  to  perfuade  men,  v/e  muft  proceed 
upon  this  principle,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  convince 
their  underftanding.  Nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous. 
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fl€ous,  than  to  imagine,  that,  becaufe  Speeches  to 
Popular  Aflemblies  admit  more  of  a  declamatory 
Style  than  fome  other  difcourfes,  they  therefore 
ftand  lefs  in  need  of  being  fupported  by  found  rea- 
foning.  When  modelled  upon  this  falfe  idea,  they 
may  have  the  fhow,  but  never  can  produce  the 
efFeftj  of  real  Eloquence.  Even  the  (hovj  of  Elo- 
quence which  they  make,  will  pleafe  only  the  trifling 
and  fuperficial.  For,  v/ith  all  tolerable  judges,  in- 
deed almoft  with  all  inenj  mere  declamation  foon 
becomes  infipid,  Of  whatever  rank  the  hearers 
be,  a  Speaker  is  never  to  preiume,  that  by  a  frothy 
and  oftentatious  harangue,  without  folid  fenfe  and 
argument,  he  can  either  make  imprelTion  on  them, 
or  acquire  fame  to  himfelf.  It  is,  at  leait,  a  dan- 
gerous experiment  J  for,  where  luch  an  artifice  fuc* 
ceeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  times.  Even  the  com- 
mon people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and  good 
fenfe,  than  we  fometimes  think  them;  and  upon 
any  queftion  of  bufinefs,  a  plain  man,  who  fpeaks 
to  the  point  without  art,  will  generally  prevail  over 
the  mod  artful  Speaker  who  deals  in  flowers  and 
ornament,  rather  than  in  reafoning.  Much  more, 
when  Public  Speakers  addrefs  themfelves  to  any 
AflTembly  where  there  are  perfons  of  education  and 
improved  underftanding,  they  ought  to  be  careful 
not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation 
of  all  that  can  be  called  Eloquence,  is  good  fenfe, 
and  folid  thought.     As  popular  as  the  Orations  of 
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Demoflhenes  were,  fpoken  to  all  the  citizens  of 
AthenSj  every  one  who  looks  into  them,  muft  fee 
how  fraught  they  are  with  argument;  and  how  im- 
portant it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the  under- 
Handing,  in  order  to  perfuade,  or  to  work  on  the 
principles  of  adion.  Hence  their  influence  in  his 
own  time;  hence  their  fame  at  this  day.  Such  a 
pattern  as  this,  Public  Speakers  ought  to  fet  before 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of 
ihofe  loofe  and  frothy  Declaimers,  who  have  brought 
difcredlton  Eloquence,  Let  it  be  their  firft  ftudy, 
in  addre.'Iing  any  Popular  AfTembly,  to  be  previ- 
Obfly  maflers  of  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  are  to 
fpeakj  to  be  well  provided  with  matter  and  argu- 
ment, and  to  reft  upon  thefe  the  chief  ftrefs.  This 
will  always  give  to  their  difcourfe  an  air  of  manli- 
nefs  and  ftiength,  v/hich  is  a  powerful  inftrument  of 
perfuaHon.  Ornament,  if  tliey  have  genius  for  it, 
will  follow  of  courfe;  at  any  rate  it  demands  only 
their  fecondary  ftudy:  "  Cura  fit  verborum;  foli- 
"  citudo  rerum:" — ''  To  your  expreflion  be  atten- 
*'  tive,  but  about  your  matter  be  folicitous,"  is  aa 
advice  of  Quindilian,  vi'hich  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  ftudy  Oratory. 

I>j  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  perfuafive 
Speakers  in  a  Popular  AiTembly,  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourfelves  perfuaded  of 
whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when 
it  cm  be  avoided,  ought  we  to  efpoufe  any  fide  of 
the  argument,  but  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
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and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will  a  nnan  be  ^xxviiT' 
eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  earned,  and  uttering 
his  own  fentiments.  They  are  only  the  "vers 
^^  voces  ab  imo  pedore,"  the  unaiTumed  language 
of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  convic- 
tion. In  a  former  Lecture,  when  entering  on  this 
fubjedl,  I  obfcrvcd,  that  all  high  Eloquence  muft 
be  the  offspring  of  paffion,  or  warm  emotion.  It 
is  this  which  makes  every  man  pertiiafive;  and 
gives  a  force  to  his  genius,  which  it  poffefTes  at  no 
other  time.  Under  what  difadvantage  then  is  he 
placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  mud  coun- 
terfeit a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  ftranL^er? 

I  KNTOw,  that  young  people,  on  purpofe  to  train 
themfelves  to  the  Art  of  Speaking,  imagine  it  ufe- 
ful  to  adopt  that  fide  of  the  queftion  under  debate, 
which,  to  themfelves,  appears  the  weakcf!:,  and  to 
try  what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it.  Eur,  I  am 
afraid,  this  is  not  the  moft  improving  education  for 
Public  Speaking;  and  that  it  tends  to  form  them 
to  a  habit  of  flimfy  and  trivial  difcourfe.  Such  a 
liberty  they  fliould,  at  no  time,  allow  themfelves, 
unlefs  in  meetings  where  no  real  bufinefs  is  carried 
on,  but  where  declamation  and  improvement  of 
Speech  is  the  fole  aim.  Not  even  in  fuch  meet- 
ings, would  I  recommend  it  as  the  moft  ufcful  ex- 
ercife.  They  will  improve  themfelves  to  more  ad- 
vantage, and  acquit  ihemfelves  with  more  honour, 
by  chufing  always  that  fide  of  the  debate  to  which, 
in  their  own  judgmentj  they  are  mod  inclined,  and 
13  fupporting 
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fupporting  it  by  what  feems  to  themfelves  mofc 
folid  and  perfuafive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  reafoning  clofely,  and  expreffing  themfelves  with 
warmth  and  force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering 
to  their  own  fentiments,  than  when  they  are  fpeak- 
ing  in  contradidlion  to  them.  In  affemblies  where 
any  real  bufinefs  is  carried  on,  whether  that  bufinefs 
be  of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of  dan- 
gerous confequence  for  young  pra6litioners  to  make 
trial  of  this  fort  of  play  of  Speech.  It  may  fix  an 
imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are 
aware  J  and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amufe- 
ment,  may  be  turned  to  the  difcredit,  either  of 
their  principles  or  their  underftanding', 

Debate,  in  Popular  Court?,  feldom  allows  the 
Speaker  that  full  and  accurate  preparation  before- 
hand, which  the  Pulpit  always,  and  the  Bar  fome- 
times,  admits.  The  arguments  muft  be  fuited  to 
the  courfe  which  the  Debate  takes j  and  as  no  man 
can  exaflly  forefee  this,  one  who  trufts  to  a  fet 
Speech,  compofed  in  his  clofet,  will,  on  many 
occafions,  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he 
had  taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied  by 
others,  or  his  reafonings  fuperfcded  by  fome  new 
turn  of  the  bufinefs;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  ufe  his 
prepared  Speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard 
of  making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  a  general 
prejudice  with  us,  and  not  wholly  an  unjuft  one, 
againft  fet  Speeches  in  Public  Meetings.  The 
only  occafion,  when  they  have  any  propriety,   is. 
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at  the  opening  of  a  Debate,  when  the  Speaker  has 
it  in  his  power  to  chufe  his  fieid.  But  as  the 
Debate  advances,  and  parlies  warm,  difcourfes  of 
this  kind  become  more  unfuitable.  They  want 
the  native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  fuggefted 
by  the  bufinefs  that  is  going  on;  ftudy  and  often- 
tation  are  apt  to  be  vifiblej  and,  of  courfe,  though 
applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  feldom  fo  perfuafive 
as  more  free  and  unconflrained  difcourfes. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  con- 
clude againft  premeditation  of  what  we  are  to  fay; 
the  negleft  of  which,  and  the  trufting  wholly  to 
extemporaneous  efforts,  will  unavoidably  produce 
the  habit  of  fpeaking  in  a  loofe  and  undigefted 
manner.  Cut  the  premeditation  which  is  of  moft 
advantage,  in  the  cafe  which  we  now  confider,  is 
of  the  fubjeft  or  argument  in  general,  rather  than 
of  nice  compofition  in  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  ac- 
curate in  our  preparation,  fo  as  to  be  fully  matters 
of  the  bufinefs  under  confideration;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  v;ords  and  expreffion,  it  is  very  pofTible  fo 
far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  Speech  ftiff  and 
precife.  Indeed,  till  once  perfons  acquire  that 
firmnefs,  that  prefence  of  mind,  and  command  of 
expreffion,  in  a  Public  Meeting,  which  nothing 
but  habit  and  practice  can  beftow,  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  a  young  Speaker  to  commie  to  memory  the 
whole  of  what  he  is  to  fay.  But,  after  fome  per^ 
formances  of  this  kind  have  given  him  boidaefs, 
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he  will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  confine 
himfelf  lb  ftridly ;  but  only  to  write,  beforehand, 
fome  fentences  wirh  which  he  intends  to  fet  out,  in 
order  to  put  hinnfelf  fairly  in  the  train;  and,  for  the 
red,  to  fet  down  fhort  notes  of  the  topics,  or  prin- 
cipal thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  infift,  in  their 
order,  leaving  the  words  to  be  fuggefted  by  the 
warmth  of  difcourfe.  Such  fliort  notes  of  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  difcourfe  vvill  be  found  of  confider- 
able  fervice  to  thofe  efpecially  who  are  beginning 
to  fpeak  in  public.  They  will  accuftom  them  to 
fome  degree  of  accuracy,  which,  if  they  fpeak  fre- 
quently, they  are  in  danger  too  foon  of  lofing. 
They  will  even  accuftom  them  to  think  more 
plofely  on  the  fubje6l  in  queftion;  and  will  aflift 
them  greatly  in  arranging  their  thoughts  with  me- 
thod and  order. 

Tnrs  leads  me  next  to  obferve,  that  in  all  kinds 
of  Public  Speaking,  nothing  is  of  greater  confe- 
quence  than  a  proper  and  clear  method.  I  mean 
not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads  and 
fiibdivifions,  which  is  commonly  praclifed  in  the 
Pulpit;  and  which,  in  Popular  Afiemhlies,  unlefs 
the  Speaker  be  a  man  of  great  authority  and  cha- 
racl:er,  and  the  fub^eft  of  great  importance,  and  the 
preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  in  hazard  of 
dirg;un:ing  the  hearers:  fuch  an  introduction  is  pre- 
fenting  always  the  melancholy  profpeft  of  a  long  dif- 
courfe. Bur  though  the  method  be  not  laid  down 
in  fornr^,  no  difcourfe  of  any  length  fliould  be  without 
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method:  that  is,  every  thing  Ihould  be  found  in  its   i-  e  c  t. 

XXVIl. 

proper  place.  Every  one  who  fpeaks,  will  find  it  of 
the  greateft  advantage  to  himfelf  to  have  previoufly 
arranged  his  thoughts,  and  claffed  under  proper 
heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  affift  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  dif- 
courfe,  without  that  confufion  to  which  one  is  every 
moment  fubjecl,  who  has  fixed  no  diftindl  plan  of 
what  he  is  to  fay.  And  with  refpe6t  to  the  hearers, 
order  in  difcourfe  is  abfolutely  neceiTary  for  making 
any  proper  impreffion.  It  adds  both  force  and 
light  to  what  is  faid.  It  makes  them  accompany 
the  Speaker  eafily  and  readily,  as  he  goes  along} 
and  makes  them  feel  the  full  effed  of  every  argu- 
ment which  he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore, 
deferve  more  to  be  attended  to  than  difrincft  ar- 
rangement: for  Eloquence,  however  great,  can 
Dever  produce  entire  conviction  without  it.  Of 
the  rules  of  method,  and  the  proper  diftribution  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  I  am  hereafter  to 
treat. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  Style  and  Expreffion 
fuited  to  the  Eloquence  of  Popular  Aflemblie?. 
Beyond  doubt,  thefe  give  fcope  for  the  mofl  ani- 
mated manner  of  Public  Speaking.  The  very  af- 
peft  of  a  large  Afiemibiy,  engaged  in  forne  debate 
of  moment,  and  attentive  to  the  difcourfe  of  one 
man,  is  fufficient  to  infpire  that  man  with  fuch 
elevation  and  warmth,  as  both  gives  rife  to  ftrong 
imprefilons,  and  gives  them  propriety.     Pafnoi) 

eafily 
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eafily  rifes  in  a  great  Aflembly,  where  the  move- 
ments are  communicated  by  mutual  fym.pathy  be- 
tween the  Orator  and  the  Audience.  Thofe  bold 
figures,  of  which  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native 
language  of  pafllon,  have  then  their  proper  place. 
That  ardour  of  Speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow 
of  Sentimentj  which  arife  from  a  mind  animated 
and  infpired  by  fome  great  and  public  objedl, 
form  the  peculiar  charaderiflics  of  Popular  Elo- 
quence, in  its  highell  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  Vv^c  are  now  giving 
of  the  ftrong  and  paffionate  manner  to  this  kind  of 
Oratory,  mud  be  always  underftood  with  certain 
iimiitations  and  reftraints,  which  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  point  out  diftincSlly,  in  order  to  guard  againfl: 
dangerous  miftakes  on  this  fubjeft.. 

As  firft.  The  warmtji  which  we  exprefs  mufl:  be 
fulted  to  the  occaf.on  and  the  fubjedl:  for  nothing 
can  be  more  prepofterous,  than  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce great  vehemence  into  a  fubjecSt,  which  is 
either  of  flight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature, 
requires  to  be  treated  of  calmly.  A  temperate 
tone  of  Speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  moft  fre- 
quent occafionj  and  he  who  is,  on  every  fubjeft, 
paffionate  and  vehement^  will  be  confidered  as  a 
blufterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  muft  take  care  never  to 
Counterfeit  v-'armth  without  feeling  it.  This  always 

betrays 
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betrays  perfons  into  an  unnatural  manner,  which  ex-  l  e  c  t. 
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pofes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have  often  fuggefted, 
to  fupport  the  appearance  without  the  real  feeling 
of  paffion,  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  things  ia 
nature.  The  difguife  can  alir.oft  never  be  fo  per- 
fe(5l,  as  not  to  be  difcovered.  The  heart  can  only 
anfwer  to  the  heart.  The  great  rule  here,  as  in- 
deed in  every  other  cafe,  is,  to  follow  nature:  never 
to  attempt  a  ftrain  of  Eloquence  which  is  not  fe- 
conded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
Speaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influ- 
ence, in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To 
attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  fublime  of  Oratory, 
requires  thofe  ftrong  fenflbilities  of  mind,  and  that 
high  power  of  expreflion,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  fubjefl  juflifies 
the  vehement  manner,  and  when  genius  prompts 
it;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not  counterfeited 5  we 
muft,  ftill,  fet  a  guard  on  ourfelves,  not  to  allow 
impetuofity  to  tranfport  us  too  far.  Without 
emotion  in  the  fpeaker.  Eloquence,  as  was  before 
obferved,  will  never  produce  its  higheft  effeds; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  Speaker  lofe  command 
of  himfelf,  he  will  foon  lofe  command  of  his  audi- 
ence too.  He  muft  never  kindle  too  foon :  he 
muft  begin  with  moderation;  and  ftudy  to  carry 
his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  difcourfe.  For,  if  he  runs  before 
in  the  courfe  of  paflion,  and  leaves  them  behind; 
if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may  Ipeak  fo,  in  unifon 

to 
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to  him,  the  difcord  will  prefently  be  felt,  and  be 
very  grating.  Let  a  Speaker  have  ever  fo  good 
reaibn  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  fubjed:,  ie 
is  aisvays  expected  of  hinn,  that  the  awe  and  regard 
due  to  his  Audience  fhould  hy  a  decent  reftrainc 
upon  his  warnnth,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  hiai 
beyond  certain  bounds.  If,  when  nioft  heated  by 
the  fubjed,  he  can  be  fo  far  mafter  of  hinnfelf 
as  to  prcferve  clofe  attention  to  argument,  and  even 
to  fome  degree  of  correct  expreffion,'  this  felf-com- 
mand,  this  exertion  of  realon,  in  the  midft  of  paf- 
fion,  has  a  wonderful  efFedl  both  to  pleafe,  and 
to  perfuade.  It  is  indeed  the  mafter-piece,  the 
highefb  attainment  of  Eloquence ;  uniting  the 
ftrength  ofreafon,  with  the  vehemence  of  paffionj 
affording  all  the  advantages  of  paffion  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  perfuafion,  without  the  confufion  and  dif- 
order  which  are  ape  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  In  the  highefl:  and  moft  ani» 
mated  ftrain  of  Popular  Speaking,  we  muft  always 
preftrve  regard  to  what  the  public  ear  will  bear. 
This  diredlion  I  give,  in  order  to  guard  againft  an 
injudicious  imitation  of  antient  Orators,  who,  both 
in  their  pronunciation  and  gefture,  and  in  their  figures 
of  expreflion,  ufed  a  bolder  manner  than  what  the 
greater  coolnefs  of  modern  tafbe  will  readily  fufFer, 
This  may  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  obfcrved,  be  a 
difadvantage  to  Modern  Eloquence.  It  is  no  rea- 
fon  why  we  fhould  be  too  fevere  in  checking  the 
impulfe  of  genius,   and  continue  always  creeping 

on 
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on  the  ojround;  but  it  is  a  reafon,  however,  why  l  e  c  t. 
we  fhould  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation  to  »^— ^^.— 1 
a  height  that  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant. 
Demofthenes,  to  julVify  the  unfuccefsful  aftion  of 
Cheronsi,  calls  up  the  manes  of  thole  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Platsa,  and 
fvvears  by  them,  that  their  fellow-citizens  had 
done  well,  in  their  endeavours  to  fupport  the  fame 
caufe.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  for  Milo,  implores 
and  obtefts  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes 
a  long  addrefs  to  them:  and  both  paflages,  in  thefe 
Orators,  have  a  fine  effeft  *.  But  how  few  mo- 
dern Orators  could  venture  on  fuch  apoftrophes? 
and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  require  to 
give  fuch  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make 
them  produce  a  due  effeft  upon  the  hearers  ? 


*  The  paffage  in  Cicero  is  very  beautiful,  and  adorned  with 
the  higheft  colouring  of  his  Eloquence.  "  Non  eft  humano 
"  conlilio,  ne  mediocri  quidem,  Judices,  deorum  immortalium 
"  cura,  res  ilia  perfecla.  ReligioneSj  mehercule,  ipfs  arzeque 
"  cum  illam  belluam  cadere  viderunt,  commovifTe  fe  videntur, 
"  et  jus  in  illo  fuum  retinuifTe.  Vos  enim  jam  Albani  tumuli, 
"  atque  luci,  vos  inquam  imploro  atque  bbteftor,  vofque  Al- 
"■  banorum  cbrutx  arse,  facrorum  populi  Romani  focis  et 
"  equalesj  quas  ille  prxceps  amentia,  caefis  proflratifque,  fanc- 
*'  tiffimis  lucis,  fubftruclionum  infanis  molibus  oppreflerat ; 
*'  veflriE  tum  arse,  veftrse  religiones  viguerunt,  veilra  vis  valuit, 
*'  quamilleomnifcelerepolluerai;.  Tuque  ex  tuo  editomonte  La- 
♦*  tiali,fan<5te Jupiter,  cujusillelacus,  nemora,  finefque,fa:peomni 
**  nefario  ftrupro,  fcelere  macularat,  aliquando  ad  eum  puni- 
**  endum,  oculos  aperuiili;  vobis  illse,  vobis  veftro  in  confpeftu, 
"  ferae,  fed  juftss  tamen,  &  debits  pcsnae  folutje  funt." 
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In  the  fifth  and  lafl:  place.  In  all  kinds  of  Public 
Speaking,  but  efpecially  in  popular  AlTenriblies,  it 
is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all  the  decorums  of 
time,  place,  and  charafter.  No  warmth  of  Elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  thefe.  That 
vehemence,  which  is  becoming  in  a  perfon  of  cha- 
rader  and  authority,  may  be  unfuitable  to  the  mo- 
defty  expelled  from  a  young  Speaker.  That  fpor- 
tive  and  witty  manner  which  may  fuit  one  fubjeft 
and  one  alfembly,  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a 
grave  caufe,  and  a  folernn  meeting.  "  Caput 
"  artis  eft,"  fays  QuintSlilian,  '*  decere.  The  firfb 
"  principle  of  art,  is,  to  obferve  decorum."  No 
one  fbould  ever  rife  to  fpeak  in  public,  without 
forming  to  himfelf  a  jull  and  llrid  idea  of  v/hat 
fuits  his  ovv-n  age  and  charader;  what  fuits  the  fub- 
jfft,  the  hearers,  tiie  place,  the  occafion;  and  ad- 
jufting  the  whole  train  and  manner  of  his  fpeaking 
on  this  idea.  Ail  the  Antitnts  infift  much  on  this. 
Confult  the  firft  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Quindilian,  which  is  employed  wholly  on  this 
point,  and  is  full  of  good  (enk,  Cicero's  admoni- 
tions in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I  fiiall  give  in  his 
own  words,  which  fliould  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  fpeak  in  public.  "  Eft  Eloquenti^,  ficut  re- 
"  iiquarum  rerum,  fundamentum,  fapientia;  ut 
*'  enim  in  vita,  fie  in  oracione  nihil  eft  difficilius 
"  quam  quod  deceat  videre  ;  hujus  ignoratione  fse- 
"  piffiiTic  peccatur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non 
"  omnis  audoritas,  non  omnis  jetas,  nee  vero  locus, 
"^  aut  tempus,  auc  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  verbo- 

*'  rum 
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^'  rum   genere  traftandus  eft,    aun  fententiarum,   l  ^  c  t, 

r,        ^  .  .  .     .  .  xxvii. 

"  Scmperque   in  omni    parte  orationis,    ut    vits,  / 

^'  quid  deceat  confiderandum;    quod  et  in  re  de 

*'  qua  agicur  pofitum  eft,  et  in  perfonis  et  eorum 

^'  qui  dicunt,  et  eorum  qui  audiunt*."— So  much 

for  the  confiderations  that  require  to  be  attended  to, 

with  refpeil  to  the  vehemence  and  warmth  which 

is  allowed  in  Popular  Eloquence. 

The  current  of  Style  fhculd  in  general  be  full, 
free,  and  natural.  Quaint  and  artificial  expreffions 
are  out  of  place  here  ;  and  always  derogate  from 
perfuafion.  It  is  a  ftrong  and  mianly  Style  which 
Hiould  chiefly  be  ftudied;  and  metaphorical  Lan- 
guage, when  properly  introduced,  produces  often 
a  happy  effe6t.  When  the  metaphors  are  warm,, 
glowing,  and  defcriptive,  fom.e  inaccuracy  in  them 
will  be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  compofi- 
tion,  would  be  remarked  and  cenRired.  Amidil 
the  torrent   of  declamation,    the  ftrength  of  the 

*  "  Good  fenfe  is  the  foundation  of  Eloquence,  as  it  is  of  all 

"  other  things  that  are  valuable.     It  happens  in  Oratory  exavflly 

"  at  it  does  in  life,  that  frequently  nothing  is  more  difficult 

"  than  to  difcern  what  is  proper  and  becoming.     In  confes. 

*'  quence  of  miftaklng  this,  the  groffeft  faults  are  often  com- 

"  mitted.     For  to  the  different  degrees  of  rank,  fortune,  and 

*'  age  among  men,  to  all  the  varieties  of  time,  place,   and  au- 

*'  ditory,  the  fame  Style  of  Language,  and  the  fame  flraln  of 

*'  thought,  cannot  agree.     In  every  part  of  a  difcourfe,  juft 

**  as, in  every  part  of  life,  we  mufl;  attend  to  what  is  luitable 

**  and  decent;  whether  that  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 

"  fubjeft  of  which  we  treat,  or  by  the  characters  of  thofe  who 

*'  fpeak,  or  of  thofe  svho  hear." 

Q^  2  figure 
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\xvii'^'   ^"'"^    makes    impreffioni    the   inaccuracy   of  k 
cfcapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  concifenefs  or  dif- 
fufenefs,  fuited  to  popular  Eloquence,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fix  any  exafl  bounds.  I  know  that  it  is 
common  to  recomend  a  diffufe  manner  as  the  moft 
proper.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that 
there  is  danger  of  erring  in  this  refpefl ;  and  that 
by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffufe  Style,  Public 
Speakers  often  lofe  more  in  point  of  ftrength,  than 
they  gain  by  the  fulnefs  of  their  illuftration.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  fpeaking  to  a  multitude,  we 
muft  not  fpeak  in  fentences  and  apophthegms;  care 
muft  be  taken  to  explain  and  to  inculcate;  but 
this  care  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far. 
We  ought  always  to  remember,  that  how  much 
foever  we  may  be  pleafed  with  hearing  ourfelves 
fpeak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired;  and 
the  moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  Elo- 
quence goes  for  nothing.  A  loofe  and  verbofe 
manner  never  fiils  to  create  difgufl:;  and,  on  mod 
occafions,  we  had  better  run  the  rifque  of  faying 
too  little,  than  too  much.  Better  place  our  thought 
in  one  ftrong  point  of  view,  and  reft  it  there,  than 
by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth 
a  profufioa  of  words  upon  it,  exhauft  the  atten- 
tion of  our  hearers,  and  leave  them  flat  and 
languid. 

Of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery,  I  am  hereafcer 
to  treat  apart.     At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 

that 
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that  in  fpeaking  to  mixt  AfTemblies,  the  beft  man- 
ner of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An 
arrogant  and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always 
difagreeable  j  and  the  leaft  appearance  of  it  ought 
to  be  fhunned :  but  there  is  a  certain  decifive  tone, 
which  may  be  affumed  even  by  a  miodcfl:  man,  who 
is  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  fenciments  he  utters ; 
and  which  is  beft  calculated  for  making  a  general 
impreffion.  A  feeble  and  hefitating  manner  be- 
fpeaks  always  fome  diftruft  of  a  man's  own  opi- 
nion J  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  cir£um- 
ftance  for  his  inducins;  others  to  embrace  it. 


o 


These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  os- 
curred  to  me  from  reflection  and  obfervation,  con- 
cerning the  peculiar  diftinguifhing  charaders  of  the 
Eloquence  proper  for  Popular  Afiemblies.  The 
fum  of  what  has  been  faid,  is  this:  The  end  of 
Popular  Speaking  is  perfuafion  ;  and  this  muft  be 
founded  on  conviftion.  Argum.ent  and  reafoning 
muft  be  the  bafis,  if  we  would  be  Speakers  of 
bufinefs,  and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  ftiould  be 
engaged  in  earneft  on  the  fide  which  we  efpoufe ; 
and  utter,  as  much  as  pofllble,  our  own,  and  not 
counterfeited  Sentiments.  The  premeditation 
fhould  be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear 
order  and  method  ftiould  be  ftudied:  the  manner 
and  exprefllon  warm  and  animated;  though  ftill, 
in  the  midft  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at 
times  be  fuitable,  carried  on  under  the  proper  ref- 
iraints  which  regard  to  the  audience,  and  to  th* 

0^3  decorum 
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decorum  of  charaifler,  ought  to  lay  on  every  Public 
Speaker:  the  Style  free  and  eafy  j  ftrong  and  de- 
fcriptive,  rather  thandiffufej  and  the  delivery  de- 
termined and  firm.  To  conclude  this  head,  let 
every  Orator  remember,  that  the  impreflion  made 
by  fine  and  artful  fpeaking  is  momentary  ;  that 
made  by  argument  and  good  fenfe,  is  folid  and 
lafting. 

I  SHALL  now,  that  I  may  afford  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  fpecics  of  Oratory  of  which  I  have  been 
treating,  infer t  forne  extracts  from  Demofthenes. 
Even  under  the  great  difadvantage  of  an  Englifh 
tranflation,  they  will  exhibit  a  fmall  fpecimen  of 
that  vigorous  and  fpirited  Eloquence  which  I  have 
fo  often  praifed.  I  fliall  take  my  extrafts  moftly 
from  the  Philippics  and  Olynchiacs,  which  were 
entirely  popular  Orations  fpoken  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  :  and,  as  the 
fubjed  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  the  Olynthiacs, 
is  the  fame,  I  fiiall  not  confine  myfelf  to  one  Ora- 
tion, but  fhall  join  together  paffages  taken  from 
two  or  three  of  themj  fuch  as  may  fhow  his  ge- 
neral ftrain  of  fpeaking,  on  fome  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  fubjeft.  The  fubjeft  in  general  is, 
to  roule  the  Athenians  to  guard  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  whofe  growing  power  and  crafty  policy 
had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  foon  after  over- 
whelmed the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians 
began  to  be  alarmed ;  but  their  deliberations  were 
flow,  and  their  meafures  feeble  i    fevcral  of  their 

favourite 
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favourite  Orators  having  been  gained  by   Philip's  \e  c  t. 
bribes  to  f;ivour  his   caufe.     In   this  critical  con-   Jl^__^ 
juncture  of  affairs  Demofthenes  arofe.     In  the  fol- 
lowing manner  he  begins  his  firft  Philippic  ;   which, 
like  the  exordiiiins  of  all  his  Orations,  is  fimple 
and  artlefs*. 


''  Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians  !    on  fome 
"  new  fubjecl  of  debate,  I  had  waited  till  moll  of 
*^  your   ufual   counfellors  had   declared  their  opi- 
'^  nions.     If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  propofed 
*'  by   them,    I   fhould   have   continued   filent ;    if 
"  not,   I  fliould  then  have  attempted  to  fpeak  my 
"  fentiments.       But  fince    thofe    very  points   on 
"  which    thefe    Speakers    have    oftentimes    been 
"  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  confidered; 
"  though  I  have  arifen  firft,  I  prefume  I  may  ex- 
'^  pect  your  pardon ;    for  if  they  on  former  occa- 
"  fions   had    advifed    the   proper    meafures,    you 
"  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  confult  at 
"  prefent. 

"  First  then,  Athenians!  however  wretched 
**  the  fituation  of  our  affairs  at  prefent  feems, 
**  it  muft  not  by  any  means  be  thought  defperate. 
"  What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  poffjbly 
"  appear  a  paradox;  yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
''  our  paft  misfortunes  afford  a  circumftance  mod 

*  In  the  following  extrafls,  Leland's  tranflation  is  moftly  fol- 
lowed. 

0^4  "  favourable 
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"  favourable  to  our  future  hopes*.  And  what  is 
"  that?  even  that  our  prefent  difEculties  are  owing 
"  entirely  to  our  total  indolence,  and  utter  difre- 
*'  gard  of  our  own  intercft.  For  were  we  thus 
"  fituated,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  which  our  duty 
*^  demanded,  then  indeed  we  might  regard  our 
"  fortunes  as  ablolutely  defperate.  But  now, 
*'  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  fupine- 
**  nefs  and  inadlivity ;  the  (late  he  hath  not  con- 
**  quered.  You  cannot  be  faid  to  be  defeated  i 
*'  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 

**  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  alTembly  who  thinks 
"  that  we  muft  find  a  formidable  enemy  in 
**  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
*'  reus  armies  which  furround  him,  and  on  the 
*'  other,  the  weaknefs  of  our  flate,  defpoiled  of  fo 
"  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that  he 
*'  thinks  juftly.  Yet  let  him  reflefl  on  thisj  there 
*^  was  a  time,  Athenians!  when  we  pofTefled 
''  Pydna,  Potidoea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that 
*'  country  round :  when  many  of  the  ftates,  now 
*'  fubjet^ed  to  him,  were  free  and  independent, 
"  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his. 
*'  If  Philip,  at  that  time  v;eak  in  himfelf,  and 
**  without  allies,  had  defponded  of  fuccefo  againft 
"  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  thofe  en- 
"  terprifes  which  are  now  crowned  with  fuccefs,  nor 


*  This  thought  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  firft  Philippic,  but 
brought  out  more  fully  in  the  third  ;  as  the  fame  thoughts,  oc^ 
cafioned  by  fimiiar  firjations  of  affairs,  fometimes  occur  in  the 
diftercnt  orations  on  this  fubjecl. 

*'  could 
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^*  could  have  raifed  himfelf  to  that  pitch  ofgran- 
**  deur  at  which  you  now  behold  him.  But  he 
"  knew  well  that  the  ftrongeft  places  are  only 
*^  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready 
*'  for  the  conqueror.  He  kne-.v  that  the  domi- 
"  nions  of  the  abfent  devolve  naturally  to  thofe 
*'  who  are  in  the  field j  the  poflcffions  of  the 
*^  fupine,  to  the  aftive  and  intrepid.  Animated 
"  by  thefe  fentiments  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
**  He  either  rules  univerfally  as  a  conqueror,  or 
"  governs  as  a  protestor.  For  mankind  naturally 
*'  feek  confederacy  with  fuch,  as  they  fee  refolved 
**■  and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themfelves. 
"  If  you,  my  countrymen  !  v;iii  now  at  length 
**  be  perfuaded  to  entertain  the  like  leniimentsj  if 
"  each  of  you  will  be  difpofed  to  approve  himfelf 
"  an  ufeful  citizen,  to  the  utmoft  that  his  ftatioa 
"  and  abilities  enable  him  j  if  the  rich  will  be 
"  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to  take  the 
"  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourfelves, 
"  and  banifli  thefe  vain  hopes  which  every  fingle 
"  perfon  entertains,  that  the  adive  part  of  public 
"  bufinefs  may  lie  upon  others,  and  he  remain  at 
"  his  eafe  ;  you  may  then,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
"  Gods,  recal  thofe  opportunities  which  your  fu- 
"  pinenefs  hath  negleded,  regain  your  dominions, 
"  and  chaftife  the  infolence  of  this  man. 

"  But  when,  O  my  countrymen!  will  you 
**  begin  to  exert  your  vigour  ?  Do  you  wait  till 
*'  roufed  by  fome  dire  event?  till  forced  by  fome 
*'  necelTity  ?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our 
*^  prefent  condition  ?    To  free  men,  the  difgrace 

"  attending 
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"  attending    on    mifconduft    is,    in    nny   opinion, 

"  the  nrioft  urgent  neceflity.      Or  fay,   is  it  your 

"  fole    ambition    to    wander   through    the    public 

"  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other,     "   What 

''  new   advices?"    Can   any  thing  be  nnore  new, 

"  than  that  a  nnan  of  Maccdon  fhould  conquer  the 

"  Athenians,    and    give    law    to    Greece  ?     "   Is 

"  Philip  dead?"    "   No— but  he  is  fick."     Pray, 

"  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is  fick  or  not  ? 

Suppofing  he  Ihould  die,    you  would  raife  up 

another  Philip,   if  you  continue  thus  regardlefs 

of  your  incerefi:. 

"  Many,    I   know,    delight  more   in  nothing 
*'  than  in  circulating  all  the  rumours  they  hear  as 
"  articles  of  intelligence.     Some  cry,   Philip  hath 
"  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,   and  they  are 
"  concerting  the  deftrudion  of  Thebes.     Others 
**  afTure  us,  he  hath  fent  an  embafly  to  the  king  of 
"  Perfia;    others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places   in 
"  Illyria.     Thus  we  all  go  about  franiing  our  fe- 
"  veral  tales.   I  do  believe  indeed,  Athenians !  that 
"  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  2;reatnefs,    and  does 
"  entertain  his   imagination  with  many  fuch   vi- 
"  fionary  projeds,   as  he  fees  no  power  rifing  to 
"  oppofe  him.     But  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  that 
"  he  hath  fo  taken  his  meaf^jres  that  the  weaked 
*'  amongft  us  (for  the  weakeft  they  are  who  fprcad 
**  fuch  rumours)  know  what  he  is  next  to  do.     Let 
"  us  difregard  thefe  tales.     Let  us  only  be  per- 
"  fuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;    that   we 
"  have  long  been  fubjed  to  his  infolence;     that 
"  whatever  we  expedled  to  have  been  done  for  us 

"  by 
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"  by  others,  hath  turned  acrainfl:  us ;  that  all  the  re-  l  e  c  t. 

XXVII. 

'*  fource  left,  is  in  ourfelves;  and  that  if  we  are 
"  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad,  we  fhould 
"  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  i.et  us  be 
"  perfuaded  of  thefe  things,  and  then  we  Ihall  come 
"^  to  a  proper  determination,  and  be  no  longer 
**  guided  by  rumours.  We  need  not  be  folicitous 
"  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen. 
"  We  may  be  well  affured  that  nothing  good  can 
"  happen,  unlefs  we  give  due  attention  to  our  own 
"  affairs,  and  aft  as  becomes  Athenians. 

"  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged  *, 
"  that  Philip  is  now  at  a6lual  war  with  the  (late, 
*'  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would  then  be, 
"  how  to  oppofe  him  with  moft  fafety.  But  fince 
there  are  pcrfons  fo  ftrangely  infatuated,  that  al- 
though he  has  already  pofleffed  himfelfof  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  our  dominions  ;  although  he  is 
itill  extending  his  conquefts;  although  all  Greece 
has  fuffered  by  his  injullicej  yet  they  can  hear 
it  repeated  in  this  Affembly,  that  it  is  fome  of 
*'  us  v/ho  feek  to  embroil  the  fcate  in  war :  this 
**  fuggeftion  muft  firft  be  guarded  againft.  I  rea- 
"  dily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our  power  to  deter- 
*^  mine  whether  we  fhould  be  at  peace  or  war, 
*^  peace,  if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  mofl:  de- 
"  firable  to  be  embraced.  But  if  the  other  party 
"  hath  drawn  the  Avord,  and  gathered  his  armies 
"  round  him^    if  he  amufes  us  with  the  name  of 


*  Phil.  iii. 


"  peace. 
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^xxvii'^'  "  pf3ce,  while,  in  fa£t,  he  is  proceeding  to  the 
*  I  -y  ■  -'  "  greatefl:  hoftilities;  what  is  left  for  us  but  to  op- 
"  pofe  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace, 
**  which  is  only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his 
*'  forces  direftly  upon  us,  after  his  other  conquefts, 
"  I  hold  that  nnan's  mind  to  be  dilbrdered.  At 
•'  leaft,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not 
"  Philip's  condufl  towards  us,  that  is  to  be 
**  termed  a  peace;  and  this  is  the  peace  for  which 
"  Philip's  treafures  are  expended,  for  which  his 
"  gold  is  fo  hberally  fcatrered  among  our  venal 
"  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
'*  the  war  againil  you,  while  you  make  no  war  on 
«  him. 

"  Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind 
'*  who  would  judge  of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and 
"  not  by  aftions  ?  Is  there  any  man  fo  weak  as  to 
"  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  fake  of  thofe  paltry  vil- 
*'  lages  of  Thrace,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and 
"  Maftira,  that  Philip  is  now  braving  the  utmofb 
"  dangers,  and  enduring  the  feverity  of  toils  and 
"  feafonsi  and  that  he  has  no  defigns  upon  the 
"  arfenals,  and  the  navies,  and  the  filver  mines 
«'  of  Athens  ?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his  winter 
"  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of 
"  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues 
*^  in  peace  ?  But  you  wait,  perhaps,  till  he  declare 
"  war  againft  you. — He  v/ill  never  do  fo — no, 
*'  though  he  were  at  your  gates.  He  will  dill  be 
"  affuring  you  that  he  is  not  at  war.  Such  were 
^'  his  profeHlons  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 

"  forces 
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"  forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country;  fuch 
*'  his  profefiions  to  thofe  of  Pherse,  until  the 
"  monnent  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus  he 
"  amufed  the  Olynthians  till  he  canne  within  a  few 
"  miles  of  them,  and  then  he  fent  them  a  meflage, 
"  that  either  they  mud  quit  their  city,  or  he  his 
*'  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  abfurdeftof 
"  mankind,  if,  while  you  fuffer  his  outrages  to  pafs 
unnoticed,  and  are  wholly  engaged  in  accufing  and 
profecuting  one  another,  he  fhould,  by  declaring 
war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contefts,  warn  you 
to  dired  all  your  zeal  againft  him,  and  deprive 
his  penfioners  of  their  moft  fpecious  pretence 
for  fufpending  your  refolutions,  that  of  his  not 
**  being  at  war  with  the  ftate.  I,  for  my  part, 
*«  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Me- 
**  garasans,  by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of 
"  Euboea,  by  his  late  incurfions  into  Thrace,  by 
"  his  practices  in  Peloponnefus,  Philip  has  vio- 
"  lated  the  treaty  ;  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  holtihcy  with 
"  youi  unlefs  you  Ihall  affirm,  that  he  who  pre- 
*'  pares  to  befiege  a  city,  is  ftill  at  peace,  until  the 
"  walls  be  aflually  invefted.  The  man  whofe 
"  defigns,  whofe  whole  condud  tends  to  reduce 
"  me  to  fubjeftion,  that  man  is  at  war  with  me, 
"  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a 
*'  fword  drawn. 

"  All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too 
"  narrow  for  this  man's  ambition.  And,  thouo;h 
"  we  Greeks  fee  and  hear  all  this,  we  fend  no  em- 
*'  ba/fjes  to  each  other  ^  vv'e  exprefs  no  refentmentj 

*«  but 
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L      c  T.   «  but  into  fuch  vvretchednefs  are  we  funk,    that 
"  even  to   this  day,  we  neglccft  what  our  intereft 
"  and  duty  dennand.     "Without  engaging  in  alTo- 
"  ciationSj  or  fornning  confederacies,  we  look  with 
"  unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  power;  each 
"  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in   which  an- 
"  other  is  dcitroycd,  is  fo  much   time   gained  to 
"  him;    akhough  no  man  can  be  ignorant,  that, 
like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  he  is 
coming  upon   thofe  who  think  themfelves   the 
mofi:  remote  from  danger. — And  what   is   the 
caufe  of  our  prefent  paffive  difpofition  ?  For  fome 
<*  cauie  fure  there  muft  be,   why  the  Greeks,  who 
"  have  been  fo  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  li- 
"  berty,  are  now  ib  prone  to  flavery.     The  caufe, 
"  Arhenians!    is,  that  a  principle,  which  was  for- 
"  merly  fixed   in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exifts  no 
"  more  ;  a  principle  which  conquered  the  opulence 
"  of  Perfia^    m.aintained  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
"  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  fea  and  land. 
"  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence 
*'  of  all  thofe  who  accepted   bribes  from  princes, 
"  that  were  enemits  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.    To 
*'  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  u  crime  alto- 
"  gether  unpardonable.    Neither  Orators,  nor  Ge- 
"  nerals,  would  then   fell  for  gold  the  favourable 
"  conjundures  which  fortune  put  into  their  hands. 
*'  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home, 
*'  our  hatred  and  diffidence  of  tyrants  and  barba- 
"  rians.     But  now  all  things  are  expofed  to  file, 
"  as  in  a  public  market.     Corruption   has  intro- 

"  duced 
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duced  fuch  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane 
and  deftrudion  of  our  country.  Is  a  man 
known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ?  Peo- 
ple envy  him.  Does  he  own  it  ?  They  laugh. 
Is  he  convifted  in  form  ?  They  forgive  him : 
fo  univerfally  has  this  contagion  difFufed  itfelf 
among  us. 

*'  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away 
by  bribes,  yet  are  (Iruck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip 
was  fomething  more  than  human,  they  may  fee 
upon  a  little  confideration,  that  he  hath  ex- 
haufted  all  thofe  artifices  to  which  he  owes  his 
prefent  elevation ;  and  that  his  affairs  are  now 
ready  to  decline.  For  I  myfelf,  Athenians ! 
fhould  think  Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I 
faw  him  raifed  by  honourable  m.eans, — When 
forces  join  in  harmony  and  affeclion,  and  one 
common  incerefl;  unites  confederating  powers, 
then  they  (hare  the  toils  with  alacrity,  and  en- 
dure diftreffes  with  perfeverance.  But  when 
extravagant  ambition  and  lawlefs  pov/er,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Philip,  have  aggrandized  a  fmgle  . 
perfon,  the  firft  pretence,  the  flightefh  accident, 
overthrows  him,  and  dailies  his  greatnefs  to  the  - 
ground.  For,  it  is  not  poffible,  Athenians! 
it  is  not  poffible,  to  found  a  lading  power  upon 
injullice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  Thefe  m,ay 
perhaps  fucceed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a 
while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  flourifhing  ap- 
pearance. But  time  betrays  their  weaknefs, 
and  they  fall  of  themfelves  to  ruin.  For,  as 
4  "  in 
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■'  In  ftruftures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts 
"  fhould  have  the  firmed  flabihty,  fo  the  grounds 
"  and  principles  of  great  enterprifes  fliould  be 
"  juftice  and  truth.  But  this  folid  foundation  is 
**  wanting  to  all  the  enterprifes  of  Philip. 

«^  Hence,  among  his  confederates,   there  are 
"  many  who  hate,  who  diftruft,   who  envy  him. 
"  If  you  will  exert  yourfelves,  as  your  honour  and 
**  your  intereft  require,  you  will  not  only  difcover 
"  the  weaknefs  and  infincerity  of  his  confederates, 
*'  but  the  ruinous  condition  alfo  of  his  own  king- 
*'  dom.     For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  in- 
"  clinations  of  his  fubjefls  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
*'  of  their  prince.     He  ihirfts  for  glory;   but  they 
*«  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.      Harafled  by 
"  thofe  various  excurfions  he  is  ever  making,  they 
"  groan  under  perpetual  calamity ;  torn  from  their 
''  bufinefs  and  their  families  ;  and  beholding  com- 
''  merce  excluded  from  their  coafts.      All  thofe 
"  glaring   exploits,   which    have   given    him   his 
'^  apparent   greatnefs,     have    wafted    his    natural 
''  flrength,    his  own  kingdom,    and  rendered   it 
"  much  weaker  than  it  originally  was.     Befides, 
**  his  profligacy  and  bafenefs,  and  thofe  troops  of 
"  buffoons,  and  diffolute  perfons,  whom  he  carefTcs 
"  and  keeps  conftantly  about  him,  are,  to  men  of 
"  jufl  difcernment,  great  indications  of  the  weak- 
"  nefs  of  his  mind.     At  prefent,  his  fucceffes  caft 
*'  a  (hade  over  thefe  things  j  but  let  his  arms  meet 
*■'  with  the  leaft  difgrace,  his  feeblenefs  will  ap- 
'*  pear,  and  his  charadler  be  expofed.     For,  as 
7  "  in 
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*•'  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
"  the  efFecft  of  fome  inward  debility,  which  has 
**  been  growing  upon  hinn,  may,  for  a  time,  be 
"  concealed ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  comes  the  length 
"  of  difeafe,  all  his  fecret  infirmities  Ihow 
*'  themfelves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame 
*'  the  diforder  is  lodged :  fo,  in  ftates  and 
"  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad, 
"  many  defeds  efcape  the  general  eye^  but, 
"  as  foon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territory, 
*^  their  infirmities  come  forth  to  general  obferva- 
"  tion. 

"  Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human 
"  affairs  i  but  I,  for  my  part,  fhould  prefer  the 
"  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  leaft  degree  of  vi- 
"  gour  in  afTerting  your  caufe,  to  this  man's  for- 
"  tune.  For  we  have  many  better  reafons  to  de- 
*'  pend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this  man. 
"  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his  own 
"  ftrength,  hath  no  title  to  depend  either  on  his 
"  friends,  or  on  the  Gods.  Is  it  at  all  furprifing 
*'  that  he,  who  is  himfelf  ever  amidft  the  labours 
'^  and  dangers  of  the  field;  who  is  every  where; 
^'  whom  no  opportunity  efcapesi  to  whom  no  fea- 
"  fon  is  unfavourable ;  iliould  be  fuperior  to  ybu, 
"  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays, 
"  and  framing  decrees,  and  enquiring  after  news  ? 
"  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  furprifing, 
''  if  wc,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became 
"  a  flate  engaged  in  war,  fhould  conquer  one  who 
"  acts,  in  every  iflftance,  with  indefatigable  vigi- 
vot.  11.  R  '«  lance. 
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L  E  c  T.  «  lance.  It  is  this,  Athenians!  it  is  this  which 
^...y^^  *'  gives  hinn  all  his  advantage  againu:  you.  Philip, 
*'  conftantly  furrounded  by  his  troops,  and  per- 
"  petually  engaged  in  projecting  his  defigns,  can, 
"  in  a  moment,  Ilrike  the  blow  where  he  pleafes. 
"  But  we,  when  any  accident  alarms  us,  firft  ap- 
"  point  our  Trierarchs ;  then  we  allow  them  to 
**  exchange  by  fubiLitution  :  then  the  Ibpplies  are 
"  confidered ;  next,  we  refolve  to  man  our  fleet 
*'  with  flrangers  and  foreigners}  then  find  it  ne- 
"  ceffary  to  fupply  their  place  ourfelves.  In  the 
*^  midrt  of  thefe  delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  de- 
*'  fend,  the  enemy  is  already  mafter  ofj  for  the 
"  time  of  adion  is  fpent  by  us  in  preparing ;" 
^*  and  the  ilTues  of  v/ar  will  not  wait  for  our  flow 
*'  and  irrefolute  meafures. 

*«  CoNsiDEPs.  then  your  prefent  ficuation,  and 
*'  make  fuch  provifion  as  the  urgent  danger  re- 
'^  quires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thoufands,  or 
"  your  twenty  thoufand  foreigners;  of  thofe  ar- 
"  mies  which  appear  fo  magnificent  on  paper 
"  only  J  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees,  in 
*'  execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your 
"  arm-y  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of 
*^  the  ftatej  let  it  be  an  Athenian  fl:rength  to 
*'  which  you  are  to  truft;  and  whomfoever  you 
*'  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  un- 
*'  dcr  his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever 
"  fince  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  fo- 
*'  reigners  alone,  their  viftories  have  been  gain- 
*'  ed  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while 
6  "  our 
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*^  our  enemies  have  rifen  to  an  extravagance  of  ^x^xvii'^* 
*'  power." 

The  Orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  nunnber 
offerees  which  Ihould  be  raifed  ;  the  places  of  their 
deftination  j  the  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  they 
fiiould  fet  out  J  and  then  propofes  in  form  his  mo- 
tion, as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the 
necefliiry  fupply  of  money,  and  for  afcertaining 
the  funds  from  which  it  fhould  be  raifed.  Having 
finifhed  all  that  relates  to  the  bufinefs  under  deli- 
beration, he  concludes  thefe  Orations  on  public  af- 
fairs, commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than 
the  following,  which  terminates  the  Firft  Phi- 
lippic :  "  I,  for  my  part,  have  never,  upon  any 
**  occafion,  chofen  to  court  your  favour,  by  fpeak- 
*^  ing  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced  would 
"  ferve  you.  And,  on  this  occafion,  you  have 
**  heard  my  fentiments  freely  declared,  without 
*'  arc,  and  without  referve.  I  fhould  have  been 
*'  pleafed,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage, 
**  to  have  your  true  interefh  laid  before  you,  fo  I 
"  might  have  been  aiTured,  that  he  who  layeth  it 
"  before  you  would  fhare  the  advantage.  But, 
"  uncertain  as  I  knovv  the  confequence  to  be  with 
"  refpefl  to  myfelf,  I  yet  determined  to  fpeak,  be- 
"  caufe  I  was  convinced,  that  thefe  meafures,  if 
"  purfued,  muft  prove  beneficial  to  the  Public. 
"  And,  of  all  thofe  opinions  which  fliall  be  ottered 
*^  to  your  acceptance,  may  the  Gods  determine 
K  1  "  that 
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^xxv  '^'   "  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  chofen  which  will  bell  advance  the 
"  general  welfare !" 

These  Extrads  may  ferve  to  give  fome  imper- 
fed  idea  of  the  manner  of  Demoflhenes.  For  a 
jufter  and  more  complete  one,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  the  excellent  original. 


LECTURE     XXVIII. 


ELOQUENCE     OF     THE     BAR— ANALYSIS    OF 
CICERO'S    ORATION   FOR   CLUENTIUS. 

T  TREATED,  in  the  1  aft  LecElure,  of  what  is  pecu- 
■''  liar  to  the  Eloquence  of  Popular  Aflemblies. 
Much  of  what  was  faid  on  that  head  is  applicable 
to  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar,  the  next  great  fcene 
of  Public  Speaking  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and 
my  obfervations  upon  which  will  therefore  be  the 
Ihortcr.  All,  however,  that  was  laid  in  the  fornner 
Ledlure  nnuft  not  be  applied  to  iti  and  it  is  of 
importance,  that  I  begin  with  Ihowing  where  the 
diftinclion  lies. 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  ends  of  Speaking  at  the 
Ear,  and  in  Popular  Aflemblies,  are  comm.only 
different.  In  Popular  Aflemblies,  the  great  ob- 
je6t  is  perfuafion  j  the  Orator  aims  at  determining 
the  hearers  to  feme  choice  or  condu^l,  as  good, 
fir,  or  ufeful.  For  accomplifliing  this  end,  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a(5lion  in  our  nature  j  to  the  paflions  and 
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\3,S.r7'  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  underflanding.     But* 

XXVIiI.  _  . 

at  the  Bar,  convidion  is  the  great  objefl.  There, 
it  is  not  the  Speaker's  bufinefs  to  perfuade  the 
Judges  to  what  is  good  or  ufeful,  but  to  Ihow 
them  what  is  juft  and  true  ;  and,  of  courfe,  it  is 
chiefly,  or  folely,  to  the  underftanding  that  his  elo- 
quence is  addreffed.  This  is  a  charadleriftical  dif- 
ference which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place.  Speakers  at  the  Bar  addrefs 
themfelves  to  one,  or  to  a  few  Judges,  and  ihefe, 
too,  perfons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  autho- 
rity of  charafter.  There,  they  have  not  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  a  mixed  and  numerous  Ailembly 
affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  Speech,  even 
fuppofing  their  fubjc6t  to  admit  them.  PafTion 
does  not  rife  fo  eafily ;  the  Speaker  is  heard  more 
coolly  i  he  is  watched  over  more  feverely;  and 
would  expofe  himfelf  to  ridicule,  by  attempting 
that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
fpeaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  nature  and  management 
of  the  fubjeds  vvhich  belong  to  the  Bar,  require 
a  very  different  fpecies  of  Oratory  from  that  of 
Popular  AfTemblies,  In  the  latter,  the  Speaker 
has  a  much  wider  range.  He  is  feldom  confined 
to  any  precife  rule;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a 
great  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ  every  illuf- 
tration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  fuggeRs. 
Bur,  at  the  Bar,  the  field  of  fpeaking  is  limited  to 
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precife  law  and  ftatute.  Imagination  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  its  fcope.  The  Advocate  has  al- 
ways lying  before  him  the  line,  the  fquare, 
and  the  compafs.  Thefe,  it  is  his  principal 
bufinefs  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  fubjecls 
under  debate. 

For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Bar  is  of  a  much  more  limited, 
more  fober  and  chaftened  kind,  than  that  of  Popu- 
lar Affemblies ;  and,  for  fimilar  reafons,  we  muft 
beware  of  confidering  even  the  judicial  Orations 
of  Cicero  or  Demofthenes,  as  exad  models  of  the 
manner  of  Speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  the  Bar.  It  is  necelTary  to  warn 
young  Lawyers  of  this :  becaufe,  though  thefe 
were  pleadings  fpoken  in  civil  or  criminal  caufes, 
yet,  in  fad,  the  nature  of  the  Bar  anciently,  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Popular  Eloquence,  than  what  it  now 
does.     This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  caufes. 

First,  Becaufe  in  the  ancient  Judicial  Ora- 
tions ftricl  lavv  was  much  lefs  an  objedl  of  atten- 
tion than  it  is  become  am.ong  us.  In  the  days  of 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  ftatutes 
were  few,  fimple,  and  general;  and  the  decifion 
of  caufes  was  truCced,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
equity  and  common  fenfe  of  the  Judges,  Elo- 
quence, much  more  than  Jurifprudence,  w.is  the 
(ludy  of  thofe  who  were  to  plead  caufes.     Cicero 
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fomewhere  fays,  that  three  months  ftudy  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  Civilian  ;  nay, 
it  v/as  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at 
the  Bar,  who  had  never  ftudied  law  at  alL  For 
there  were  among  the  Rom.ans  a  fet  of  men  called 
Pragmaticiy  whofe  office  it  was  to  give  the  Orator 
all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  caufe  he  was  to 
plead  required,  and  v/hich  he  put  into  that  popu- 
lar form,  and  dreiTed  up  with  thofe  colours  of  Elo- 
quence, that  were  beft  fitted  for  influencing  the 
Judges  before  whom  he  fpoke. 

We  may  obferve  next,  that  the  Civil  and  Cri- 
minal Judges,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
commonly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  with 
us,  and  formed  a  fort  of  Popular  Afiembly.  The 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens 
confilted  of  fifty  Judges  at  the  leaft  *.  Some  make 
it  to  confift  of  a  great  many  more.  When  So- 
crates was  condemned,  by  w-hat  court  it  is  un- 
certain, we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280 
voted  againft  him.  In  Rome,  the  PrEtor,  who 
was  the  proper  Judge  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
caufes,  named  for  every  caufe  of  moment,  the 
Judices  SehEiiy  as  they  were  called,  who  were  al- 
ways numerous,  and  had  the  office  and  power  of 
both  Judge  and  Jury,  In  the  famous  caufe  of 
Miio,    Cicero  fpoke   to  fifty-one   Judices  Sele^ij 

*  Vids  PoLtcr,  Aniiq.  vol.  I.  p.  los. 

and 
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and  fo  had  the  advantage  of  addrefflng  his  whole 
pleading  not  to  one  or  a  few  learned  Judges  of  the 
point  of  law,  as  is  the  cafe  with  us,  but  to  an  Af- 
fembly  of  Rom  m  Citizens.  Hence  all  thofe  arts 
of  Popular  Lloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman 
Orator  fo  frequently  employing,  and  probably  with 
much  fuccefs.  H^nce  tears  and  commiferation 
are  fo  often  made  ufe  of  as  the  inftruments  of 
gaining  a  caufe.  Hence  certain  practices  which 
would  be  reckoned  theatrical  among  us,  were 
common  at  the  Roman  Barj  fuch  as  introducing 
not  only  the  accufed  perfon  dreffed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, but  prefenting  to  the  Judges  his  family,  and 
his  young  children,  endeavouring  to  move  them  by 
their  cries  and  tears. 

For  thefe  reafons,  on  account  of  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  modern  ftate  of 
the  Bar,  to  which  we  may  add  alfo  the  difference 
in  the  turn  of  antient  and  modern  Eloquence, 
which  I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  ftri6l  an 
imiitation  of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading  would 
now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great  ad- 
vantage he  may  ftill  be  fludied  by  every  Speaker 
at  the  Bar. '  In  the  Addrefs  with  which  he  opens 
his  fubjecl,  and  the  infinuation  he  employs  for 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  Judges;  in  the  diilimfb 
arrangement  of  his  fadts ;  in  the  graceful-nefs  of 
his  narration  :  in  the  conduct  and  exDofition  of 
his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated.    A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  fct  before  us; 

but 
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1-  E  c  T.  but  one  who  fnould  imitate  him  alfo  in  his  ex- 
aggeration  and  amplincations,  in  nis  dirtafe  and 
ponnpous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raife 
paflion,  would  now  make  himfelf  almofi:  as  ridi- 
culous at  the  Bar,  as  if  he  fhould  appear  there  in 
the  Toga  of  a  Roman  Lawyer. 

Before  I  defcend  to  more  particular  directions 
concerning  the  Eloquence  of  the  Bar,  I  muft  be 
allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Lawyer's   reputation   and  fuccefs  muft  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profef- 
fion.     Nothing  is  of  fuch  confequence  to  him,  or 
deferves  more  his  deep  and  ferious  ftudy.      For 
whatever  his  abilities   as  a  Speaker   may   be,    if 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  fuperficial, 
few  will  chufe  to  commit  their  caufc  to  him.     Be- 
fides  previous  iludy,  and  a  proper  ftock  of  know- 
ledge  attained,   another  thing   highly  material  to 
the  fuccefs  of  every   Pleader,  is   a   diligent   and 
painful  attention  to  every  caufe  with  which  he  is 
entrufted,  fo  as  to  be  thoroughly  mafter  of  all  the 
facls   and   circumrtances   relating  to   it.     On   this 
the  antient  Rhetoricians   infift  with   great  earneft- 
nefs,  and  jurtiy  reprefent  it  as  a  neceffary  bafis  to 
all  the  Eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  funder  the  chara6lcr  of  Antonius, 
in  the   fecond  book  De  Oratore),  that  he   always 
converfed  at   full    length    with  every  client  who 
came    to    confult    him;   that   he   took   care   there 
(hould    be   no    witnefs   to   their   converfation,    in 

order 
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Oi-der  that  his  client  miorht  explain  himfelf  more  L  e  c  t, 

XXVIII 

freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  ftart  every  objeftion, 
and  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  adverfe  party  with 
hiiT),  that  he  might  come  at  the  whole  truth,  and 
be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of  the  buFmefs; 
and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  ufed  to 
balance  all  the  fa6ls  with  himfelf,  under  three 
different  chara6lers,  his  own,  that  of  the  Judge, 
and  that  of  the  Advocate  on  the  oppofice  fide. 
He  cenfures  very  feverely  thofe  of  the  profeflion 
who  declined  taking  fo  much  trouble  j  taxing  them 
not  only  with  fhameful  negligence,  but  with  dif- 
honefty  and  breach  of  truft*,  To  the  fame 
purpofe  Quin6lilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
lafl;  book,  delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules 
concerning  all  the  methods  which  a  Lawyer  fhould 
employ  for  attaining  the  mod  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  caufe  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again 
recommending  patience  and  attention  in  conver- 
fation  with  clients,  and  obferving  very  fenfibly, 
*^  Non  tarn  obeft  audire  fupervacua,  quam  igno- 


*  "  Equidem  foleodare  operam,  ut  de  fua  quifque  re  me  Ipfe 
**  doceat  ;  et  nequis  alius  adfit,  quo  liberius  loquatur;  et  agere 
**  adverfarii  caufam,  ut  ille  ag?.t  fuam  ;  et  quicquid  de  fua  re 
"  cogitaret,  in  medium  proferat.  Jtaque  cum  il!e  decellit, 
*'  tres  perfonas  unus  I'ullineo,  fumma  animi  equitate ;  meam, 
"  adverfarii,  judicis. — NonnuUi  dum  operam  fuam  muitara  ex- 
"  iftimari  volunt,  ut  toto  foro  volitare,  et  a  caufa  ad  caufam 
**  ire  videantur,  caufas  dicunt  incognitas.  In  quo  eft  ilia  qui- 
**  dem  magna  ofFenfio,  vel  negligentia;  fufceptis  rebus,  vel  per- 
•'  fidis  receptis ;  fed  etiam  ilia,  major  opinione,  quod  nemo 
'-'  poteft  de  ea  re  quam  non  novit,  non  turpiilime  dicere." 

*^  rare 
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^xvni^*  "  ^^^^  neceflaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus, 
^'  et  remedium,  in  iis  Orator  inveniet  qii^  liti- 
"  gatori  in  neutram  partem,  habere  momentum 
<*  videbantur*.'* 

Supposing  an  Advocate  to  be  thus  prepared, 
t\'ith  all  the  knowledge  which  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  in  general,  and  of  that  caufe  which  he  is  to 
plead  in  particular,  can  furnifli  him,  I  muft  next 
obferve,  that, Eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  high- 
eft  moment  for  giving  fupport  to  a  caufe.  It  were 
altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that  becaufe  the  ancient 
popular  and  vehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
meafure  fuperfeded,  there  is,  therefore,  no  room 
for  Eloquence  at  the  Bar,  and  that  the  ftudy  of  it 
is  become  fuperfiuous.  Though  the  manner  of 
fpeaking  be  changed,  yet  ftill  there  is  a  right  and 
proper  manner,  which  deferves  to  be  ftudied  as 
much  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  no  fcene  of  pub- 
lic fpeaking  where  Eloquence  is  more  necelTary. 
For,  on  other  occafions,  the  fubjedl  on  which  men 
fpeak  in  public,  is  frequently  fufficient,  by  itfelf, 
to  intereft  the  hearers.  But  the  drynefs  and  fub- 
tilty  of  the  fubjeds  generally  agitated  at  the  Bar, 
require  miOre  than  any  other,  a  certain  kind  of  Elo- 

•  '*  To  lillen  to  fomething  that  is  fuperfluous  can  do  no  hurt; 
"  whereas  to  be  ignorant  of  fomething  that  is  material,  may  be 
•'  highly  prejudicial.  The  Advocate  will  frequently  difcover 
*'  the  weak  fide  of  a  caufe,  and  learn,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
"  is  the  proper  defence,  from  circumltances  which,  to  the  party 
1*  himfelf,  appeared  to  be  of  little  or  no  moment." 
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quence  in  order  to  command  attention  j  in  order  to 
give  proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  prevent  any  thing  which  the  Pleader 
advances  from  paffing  unregarded.  The  effeft  of 
good  fpeaking  is  always  very  great.  There  is  as 
much  difference  in  the  imprefiion  made  upon  the 
hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confufed  Speaker,  and 
that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the  fame  caufe  with 
elegance,  order,  and  ftrength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  objed,  when  it  is  prefented 
to  us  in  a  dim  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a 
full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  fmall  encouragement  to  Eloquence  ac 
the  Bar,  that  of  all  the  liberal  profeffions,  none 
gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities  than  that  of 
the  Advocate.  He  is  lefs  expofed  than  feme 
others,  to  fuffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular 
prejudices,  or  fecret  intrigues.  He  is  fure  of  com- 
ing forward  according  to  his  merit:  for  he  ftands 
forth  every  day  to  viewj  he  enters  the  lift  boldly 
with  his  competitors;  every  appearance  which  he 
makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  Public,  whofe  decifion 
feldom  fails  of  being  juft,  becaufe  it  is  impartial. 
Intereft  and  friends  may  fet  forward  a  young 
Pleader  with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others,  at 
the  beginning;  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  open 
the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  refting  on  thefe 
affiftances  will  foon  fall.  Spedators  remark.  Judges 
decide,  Parties  v/atch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multi- 
tude of  Clients  never  fail  to  refort,  who  gives  the 

moft 
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mcil  approved  fpecimens  of  his  knowledge,  elo- 
quence, and  indufliy. 

It  muft  be  laid  down  for  a  firft  principle,  that 
the  Eloquence  fuited  to  the  Bar,  whether  in  fpeak- 
ing  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the  calm  and 
temperate  kind,  and  connected  widi  clofe  reafoning, 
Sonnetimes  a  litde  play  may  be  allowed  to  the 
Imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a  dry  fubjedl,  and 
give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  attention:  but  this 
liberty  muft  be  taken  with  a  fparing  hand.  For  a 
Florid  Style,  and  a  fparkling  manner,  never  fail  to 
make  the  Speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear  by 
the  Judge.  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and 
always  produce  a  fufpicion  of  his  failing  in  found- 
nefs  of  ftrength  of  argument.  It  is  purity  and 
neatnefs  of  expreflion  which  is  chiefly  to  be  ftudiedj 
a  Style  perfpicuous  and  proper,  which  fhall  not  be 
needlefsly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  of  law 
terms,  and  where,  at  the  fame  time,  no  atfecla- 
tion  fhall  appear  of  avoiding  thefe,  when  they  arc 
luitable  and  neceflary. 

Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profefiion  are  accufedj  and  into 
which  the  habit  of  Ipcaking  and  writing  fo  haftily, 
and  with  fo  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often 
obliged  to  do,  almofV  unavoidably  betrays  them. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  to 
thofe  who  are  beginning  to  pradife  at  the  Bar,  that 
they  fliould  early  ftudy  to  guard  againft  this,  while 

as 
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as  yet  they  have  full  leifure  for  preparation.  Let 
them  form  themfelves,  efpccially  in  the  papers 
which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  (Irong  and  a 
corrott  Style;  which  exprefTes  the  fame  thing  much 
better  in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  intricate  and  endlefs  periods.  If  this 
habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  natural  to 
them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  bufinels 
fhall  force  them  to  compofe  in  a  more  precipitant: 
manner.  Whereas,  if  the  pradlice  of  a  loofe  and 
negligent  Style  has  been  fuffered  to  become  fami- 
liar, it  will  not  be  in  their  povv'er,  even  upon  occa- 
fions  when  they  wifii  to  make  an  unufual  efrorc,  to 
exprefs  themfelves  with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  fpeaking 
at  the  Bar.  This  Ihould  be  fhown  chiefly  in  two 
things:  firft,  in  dating  the  queftionj  in  (howing 
clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit j 
what  we  deny;  and  where  the  line  of  divifion  be- 
gins between  us,  and  the  adverfe  party.  Next,  ic 
Ihould  be  fliown  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  fort  of 
Oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence;  but  in  thofe  embroiled  and  difficult  cafes 
Vr'hich  belong  to  the  Bar,  it  is  almoft  all  in  all. 
Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  in 
previoufly  fiudying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there 
be  indiftinctnefs  and  diforder  there,  we  can  have 
no  fuccefs  in  convincing;  we  leave  the  Vrhole  caufe 
in  darknefs, 
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^xviiT*  ^ViTH  refpeil"  to  the  condu6l  of  Narration  and 
*'  -^—mi  Argumentation,  I  Ihall  hereafter  make  feveral  re- 
marks, when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  regular  Oration.  I  fhall  at  prefent  only 
obferve,  that  the  Narration  of  fails  at  the  Bar, 
fliould  alvvays  be  as  conclfe  as  the  nature  of  them 
will  admit.  Fa6ls  are  always  of  the  greatefl:  confe- 
quence  to  be  remembered  during  the  courfe  of  the 
pleading;  but,  if  the  Pleader  be  tedious  in  his 
manner  of  relating  them,  and  needlefsly  circum- 
ftantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memory. 
Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  fuperfluous  circum.- 
ftances  in  his  recital,  he  adds  fcrength  to  the  mate- 
rial fa6ls:  he  both  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he 
relates,  and  makes  the  imprelTion  of  it  more  lad- 
ing. In  Argumentation,  again,  I  would  incline  to, 
give  fcope  to  a  more  diffufe  manner  at  the  Bar, 
than  on  {orr.e  other  occafions.  For,  in  Popular 
Afiemblies,  where  the  fubject  of  debate  is  often  a 
plain  qucfhion.  Arguments,  taken  from  known 
topics,  gain  flrength  by  their  concifenefs.  But 
the  obfcurity  of  lav-/  points  frequently  requires  the 
Arguments  to  be  fpread  out,  and  placed  in  different 
lights,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprehended. 


When  the  Pleader  comes  to  refute  the  Argu- 
ments employed  by  his  adverfary,  he  fhould  be  on 
his  guard  not  to  do  them  injuftlce,  by  difguifing, 
or  placing  them  in  a  falfe  light.  The  deceit  is 
foon  difcovered:  it  v/ill  not  fail  of  being  exj)ofed; 
and  tends  to   imprefs   the  Judge  and  the  Hearers 

with 
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with   diftruft.  of  the   Speaker,  as  one  who  either  L  h  c  t. 

_  .  —  XX  •  111. 

wants  difcernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  rairnefs  to 
admit,  the  ftrength  of  the  reafoning  on  the  other 
fide.  Whereas,  when  they  fee  that  he  ftates,  with 
accuracy  and  candour,  the  Arguments  which  have 
been  ufed  againft  him,  before  he  proceeds  to 
combat  them,  a  ftrong  prejudice  is  created  in  his 
favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to  think,  that  he 
has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be 
faid  on  both  fides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire 
confidence  in  the  goodnefs  of  his  own  caufe;  and 
does  not  attempt  to  fupport  it  by  any  artifice  or 
concealment.  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to 
receive,  much  more  readily,  the  imprefTions  which 
are  given  him  by  a  Speaker,  who  appears  both  fo 
fair  and  fo  penetrating.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
difcourfe,  in  which  the  Orator  has  greater  opportu- 
nity of  fhovving  a  mafterly  addrefs,  than  when  he  fets 
himfelf  to  reprefent  the  reafonings  of  his  antagonifls, 
in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  fometimes  be  of  fervlce  at  the  Bar, 
cfpecially  in  a  lively  reply,  by  which  we  may  throw 
ridicule  on  fomething  that  has  been  faid  on  the 
other  fide.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be 
dazzling  to  a  young  Pleader,  I  would  never  advife 
him  to  reft  his  ftrength  upon  this  talent.  It  is  not 
his  bufinefs  to  make  an  Audience  laugh,  but  to 
convince  the  Judge;  and  feldom  or  never  did  any 
one  rife  to  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  by  being  a 
witty  Lawyer. 

VOL.  rr.  s  A  PROPER 


2s5  Eloquence  of  the  ba^. 

^xxv'iir''  "^  PROPER  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  caufe 
^-  ->■  -'  is  always  of  ufe.  Though,  in  fpeaking  to  a  mul- 
titude, greater  vehemence  be  natural  i  yet,  in  ad- 
dreffing  ourlelves  even  to  a  Tingle  man,  the  warmth 
which  arifes  from  ferioufnefs  and  earneftnefs,  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  means  of  perfuading  him. 
An  advocate  perfonates  his  client;  he  has  taken 
upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  intereftsi  he  (lands 
in  his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a 
bad  effefl:  upon  the  caufe,  if  he  appears  indifferent 
and  unmoved;  and  few  clients  will  be  fond  of 
trufting  their  interefts  in  the  hands  of  a  cold 
Speaker. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  muft  beware  of  proftr- 
tuting  his  earnefrnefs  and  fenfibility  fo  much  as  to 
enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every  caufe  that  is 
committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  fuppofed 
jeally  to  excite  his  zeal  or  not.  There  is  a  dignity 
of  charadler,  vv-hich  it  is  of  the  ucmolt  importance 
for  every  one  in  this  profciTion  to  fupport.  For  it 
muft  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  inflru- 
ment  of  perfuafion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  perfon  who  under- 
takes to  perfuade*.  It  is  fcarcely  pofTible  for  any 
hearer  to  feparate  altogether  the  imprefTion  made 
by  the  charafter  of  him  that  fpeaks,  from  the  things 


*  "  Murimum  ad  omnia  momenti  eft  in  hoc  pofitum,  fi  vir 
*'  bonus  creditur.  Sic  enim  contingit,  ut  non  ftudiuir.  advocatfj, 
•*■  videatur  afferre,  fed  penc  tellis  fidem." 

Qui  NOT.  I     \v\  C.  i. 
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that  he  fays.  Ho\^evar  fccretly  and  imperceptibly,  ^^^^vij^* 
ic  will  be  always  lending  its  weight  to  one  fide  or 
other;  either  detradling  from,  or  adding  to,  the  au- 
thority and  influence  of  his  Speech.  This  opinion 
of  honour  and  probity  muft  therefore  be  carefully 
preferved  both  by  fome  degree  of  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  caufes,  and  by  the.manner  of  conduifling 
them.  •  And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the 
profeflion  may  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry 
this  delicacy  its  utmoft  length,  yet  there  are  atten- 
tions to  this  point,  which,  as  every  good  man  for 
virtue's  fake,  fo  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's 
fake,  will  find  to  be  neceffary.  He  will  always  de- 
cline embarking  in  caufes  that  are  odious  and  mani- 
feftly  unjufti  and,  v,/hen  he  fupports  a  doubtful 
caufe,  he  will  lay  the  chief  ftrefs  upon  fuch  argu-* 
rnents  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  mod 
tenable;  referving  his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for 
cafes  where  injuftice  and  iniquity  are  flagrant.  But  of 
the  perfonal  qualities  and  virtues  requifite  in  Public 
Speakers,  I  ihall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  difcourfe. 

These  are  the  chief  direiflions  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  concerning  the  peculiar  ftrain  of 
Speaking  at  the  Bar.  In  order  to  illuftrate  the 
fubje6l  farther,  I  fhall  give  a  fhort  Analyfis  of  one 
of  Cicero's  Pleadings,  or  judicial  Orations.  I  have 
chofen  that,  pro  Cluentio.  The  celebrated  one, 
■pro  Miloney  is  more  laboured  and  fliowy;  but  ^it 
is  too  declamatory.  That,  pro  Cluentio y  comes 
nearer  the  (train  of  a  modern  Pleading;  and  though 

s  2  it 
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^xxvii7'   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  difadvantage  of  being   very  long,  and 

c  -y..— I  complicated  too  in  the  fubjeft,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 

moft  chafle,  corred,   and  forcible  of  all   Cicero's 

judicial  Orations,  and  well  deferves  attention  for  its 

condu6t. 

AviTus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  Knight  of  fplen- 
did  family  and  fortunes,  had  accufed  his  Stepfather 
Oppianicus  of  an  attempt  to  poifon  him.  He 
prevailed  in  the  profecution;  Oppianicus  was  con- 
demned and  baniflied.  But  as  rumours  arofe  of 
the  Judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in  this 
caufe,  thefe  gave  occafion  to  much  popular  clamour, 
and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius, 
Eight  years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accu- 
fation  was  brought  againft  Cluentius  of  having 
poifoned  him,  together  with  a  charge  alfo  of  having' 
bribed  the  Judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemn. 
In  this  aflion  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accufers 
were  Saflia,  the  mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of 
Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus,  the  Ton.  Q^ 
Nafo,  the  Prstor,  was  Judge,  together  with  a 
confiderable  num.ber  o(  Judices  Sele5ii. 

The  introduflion  of  the  Oration  is  fimple  and 
proper,  taken  from  no  common-place  topic,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  caufe.  It  begins  with 
taking  notice,  that  the  whole  Oration  of  the  accufer 
was  divided  into  two  parts*.     Thefe  two   parts 

were. 


*  *'  Animadverte,  Judices,  omnem  accufatoris  orationem  in 
*'  duas  divifam  effe  partes;  quarum  altera  mihi  niti  et  magno- 

*•  pere 
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were,  the  charge  of  having  poifoned  Oppianicus;  \^S,7' 
on  which  the  accufer,  confcious  of  having  no  proof, 
did  not  lay  the  ftrefs  of  his  caufe;  but  reOied  it 
chiefly  on  the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting 
the  Judges,  which  was  capital  in  certain  cafes  by  the 
Roman  law.  Cicero  purpofes  to  follow  him  in 
this  method,  and  to  apply  himfelf  chiefly  to  the 
vindication  of  his  client  from  the  latter  charge. 
He  makes  feveral  proper  obfervations  on  the  dan- 
ger of  Judges  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  fwayed  by 
a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raifed  by  faflion,  and 
diredted  againft  the  innocent.  He  acknowledges, 
that  Cluentius  had  fufFered  much  and  long  by  re- 
proach, on  account  of  what  had  pafled  at  the  former 
trial;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing, 
and  afl^ures  the  Judges,  that  he  will  ftate  every 
thing  relating  to  that  matter  fo  fairly  and  fo  clearly, 
as  lliall  give  them  entire  fatisfaflion.  A  great  ap- 
pearance of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  intro- 
dudlion. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged, 
were  heinous.  A  mother  accufmg  her  fon,  and 
accufing  him  of  fuch  a6lions,  as  having  firft  bribed 


*'  pere  confidere  videbatur,  invidia  jam  Inveterata  judicii  Juniani, 
"  altera  tantummodo  confuetudinis  caufa,  timide  et  diffidenter 
*'  attingere  rationem  veneficii  crlminum ;  qua  de  re  lege  eft 
*'  haec  queflio  conftituta.  Itaque  mihi  eertum  eft  hanc  eandem 
'*  diftributionem  invidiae  et  criminum  fic  in  defenfione  lervare, 
"  ut  omnes  intelligant,  nihil  me  nee  fubterfugere  voluifTe  re- 
'*  ttcendo,  nee  obfcurare  dicendo." 

s  3  Judges 
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Judges  to  condemn  her  hufband,  and  having  after- 
wards poifoned  him,  were  circumftances  that  natu- 
rally raifed  ftrong  prejudices  againil  Cicero's  client. 
The  firft  fteo,  therefore,  neceflary  for  the  Orator, 
was  to  remove  thefe  prejudices;  by  fhewing  what 
fort  of  perfons  Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  hufband 
Oppianicus,  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of 
public  indignation  againft  them.  The  nature  of 
the  caufe  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and 
in  fimilar  fituations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He 
executes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force; 
and  in  doing  it  lays  open  fuch  a  fcene  of  infamy 
and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a  (hocking  pidure 
of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  fuch  as  would 
feem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof 
that  was  taken  in  the  former  trial,  of  the  fads 
which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
gether of  an  abandoned  charafter.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  her  firft  hufband,  the  father  of  Cluentius, 
Jlie  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young Iman 
of  illuflrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was 
married  to  her  own  daughter.  She  prevailed  with 
him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and  then  fhe  married 
him    herfelf*.     This    Melinus    being   afterwards, 

by 


*  "  Leftum  ilium  genklem  quern  biennio  ante  filice  fuas  nubenti 
*'  ftraverat,  in  eadcin  domo  fibi  ornari  et  fterni,  expu'.fa  atque 
/f  exturbata  filia,  jubet.    Nubi;  genero  focrus,   nulIU  aufpicibus 

•'  funellis 
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by  the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's 
profcription,  and  put  to  death;  and  Sa(Tia  being  _  ^  „/ 
left,  for  the  fecond  time,  a  widow,  and  in  a  very 
opulent  fituation,  Oppianicus  himfelf  made  his 
addrefles  to  her.  She,  not  ftartled  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  propofal,  nor  at  the  thoughts  of 
marrying  one,  whofe  hands  had  been  imbrued  in 
her  former  hufband's  blood,  objefled  only,  as 
Cicero  fays,  to  Oppianicus  having  two  fons  by  his 
prefent  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  the  objeflion, 
by  having  his  fons  privately  difpatched;  and  then, 
divorcing  his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  con^ 
eluded  between  him  and  SalTia.  Thefe  flagrant 
deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe,  with  the 
higheft  colours  of  Cicero's  Eloquence,  which  here 
has  a  very  proper  field.  Cluentius,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  could  no  longer  live  on  any  tolerable 
terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the  name, 
who  had  loaded  herfelf  and  all  her  family  with  fo 
inuch  diflionour;  and  hence,  the  feud  which  had 
ever  fince  fubfifted   between  them,   and  had  in- 


*'  funeftis  omnibus  omnium.  O  mulieris  fcelus  incredibile, 
"  Sc  prster  lianc  unam,  in  omni  vita  inauditum  !  O  audaciatn 
"  fingularem  !  non  tim-uiiTe,  fi  minus  vim  Deorum,  hominumque 
"  famam,  at  ilLim  ipfam  noclem,  facefque  illas  nuptiales  ?  noil/ 
"  limen  cubicuii  ?  non  cubile  filiie?  non  pariete?  denique  ipfos 
"  fuperiorum  telles  nuptijrum  ?  perfregit  ac  pollravit  omnia 
*'  cupiditate  &  furore;  vicit  pudorem  libido;  timorem  audacia; 
•'  rationem  amentia." — The  warmth  of  Cicero's  Eloquence, 
which  this  pafi'age  beautifully  exemplifies,  is  here  fully^juftified 
by  the  fubjeft. 

s  4  '  volved 
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volved  her  unfortunate  Ton  in  fo  much  trouble  and 
perfecution.  As  for  Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a 
fhort  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his 
crimes;  and  by  what  he  relates,  Oppianicus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel^ 
infatiable  in  avarice  and  ambition;  trained  and  har- 
dened in  all  the  crimes  which  thofe  turbulent 
times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  profcriptions  produced: 
**  Such  a  man,"  fays  our  Orator,  "  as,  in  place  of 
'*  being  furprifed  that  he  was  condemned,  you 
"  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  he  had  efcaped  fo 
"  long." 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  w^ay  by  all  this 
narration,  which  is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on 
the  hiilory  of  that. famous  trial  in  which  his  client 
was  charged  with  corrupting  the  Judges.  Both 
Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of 
Larinum.  In  a  public  conteft  about  the  rights  of 
the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken  oppofite 
fides,  which  embittered  the  mifunderftanding  al- 
ready fubfifting  between  them.  Saffia,  now  the  wife 
of  Oppianicus,  pufhed  him  on  to  the  deflruflion  of 
her  fon,  whomi  fhe  had  long  hated,  as  one  who  was 
confcious  of  her  crimes;  and  as  Cluentius  was 
known  to  have  made  no  will,  they  expefted,  upon 
his  deaths  to  fucceed  to  his  fortune.  The  plan  v/as 
formed,  therefore,  to  difpatch  him  by  poilbnj 
which,  confidering  their  former  condudl,  is  no  in- 
credible part  of  the  ftory.  Cluentius  was  at  that 
tiaie  indifpofed:  the  fervant  of  his  phyfician  was  to 
9  be 
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be  bribed  to  give  him  poifon,  and  one  Fabricius,   ^xxviir* 

an  intinnate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in   < ir— » 

the  negociation.  The  fervant  having  nnade  the 
difcoverv,  Clu^ntius  firft  profecuted  Scamander,  a 
freedmaii  of  Fabricius,  in  whofe  cu(l-ody  the  poifon 
was  found  J  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  a6Vions: 
and  both  thefe  perfons  were  condemned  by  the 
voices,  almoft  unanimous,  of  the  Judges. 

Of  both  thefe  Prejudiciay  as  our  Author  calls 
them,  or  previous  trial,  he  gives  a  very  particular 
account;  and  refts  upon  them  a  great  part  of  his 
argument,  as,  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  leaft 
charge  or  fufpicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
Judges.  But  in  both  thefe  trials,  Oppianicus  was 
pointed  at  plainly  j  in  both,  Scamander  and  Fabricius 
were  profecuted  as  only  the  inftruments  and  mi- 
nifters  of  his  cruel  defigns.  As  a  natural  confe- 
quence,  therefore,  Cluentius  immediately  afterwards 
raifed  a  third  profecution  againft  Oppianicus  him- 
felf,  the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was 
in  this  profecution,  that  money  was  faid  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Judgesj  all  Rome  was  filled  with 
the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raifed,  than 
no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  fafe,  if  fuch  dangerous 
praflices  were  not  checked.  By  the  following  ar- 
guments, Cicero  defends  his  client  againft  this 
heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupti  Judicii. 

He  reafons  firft,  that  there  was  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  fufped:  itj   feeing  the  condemnation  of 

Oppianicus 
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\^  o  T.  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necefifary  confequence 
u — J,— ^   of  the  judgments  given   againfl:  Scamander  gnd 
Fabiicius,  in  the  two  former  trials;  trials,  that  were 
i^ir   and   uncorrupted,   to   the   fatisfadion   of  the 
whole  world.     Yet   by  thefe,  the  road    was   laid 
clearly  open  to  the  dete6tion  of  Oppianicus's  guilt. 
His   inftruments   and   miniftcrs   being  once   con^ 
demnfd,  and  by  the  very  fam.e  Judges  too,  nothing 
could   be  more  abfurd  than  to  raife  a  cry  about  an 
innocent   perfon    being   circumvented    by   bribery, 
when  it  was  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  guilty 
perfon  was  now  brought  into  judgment,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  that   unlefs  the  Judges   were  alto- 
gether inconfiflent  with  themfelves,  it  was  impof- 
lible  for  him  to  be  acquitted. 

He  reafons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were 
any  corruption  of  the  Judges  by  money,  it  was 
infinitely  more  probable,  that  corruption  fhould 
have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Cluen- 
tius.  For  fetting  afide  the  difference  of  characler 
between  the  two  men,  the  one  fair,  the  other  flagi- 
tious; what  miOtive  had  Cluentius  to  try  fo  odious 
and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing 
Judges?  \¥as  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he 
ihould  have  had  recourfe  to  this  laft  remedy,  who 
fxw  and  knew  himfelf  and  his  caufe  to  be  in  the 
utmoft  danger;  than  the  other,  who  had  a  caufe 
clear  in  itfelf,  and  of  the  iffue  of  which,  in  confe- 
qyence  of  the  two  previous  fentences  given  by 
the  fame  Judges,  he  had  full  reafon  to  be  confi- 
13  dentr 
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dent?  Was  It  not  much  more  likely  that  he  fhould 
bribe,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear;  whofe  life  and 
liberty,  and  fortune  were  at  (lake;  than  he  who  had 
already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  intereft  in  the  iflue  of  the 
profecution,  than  as  juftice  was  concerned? 

In  the  third  place,  he  afftrts  it  as  a  certain  fa6l, 
that  Oppianicus  did  arcsmpt  to  bribe  the  Judges; 
that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  fo  much  com- 
plained' of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but 
againft  him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  Orator 
on  the  oppofite  fide;  he  challenges  him  to  deny,  if 
he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one  of  the 
thirty-two  Juriices  SeleSfi^  did  receive  money  from 
Oppianicus;  he  names  the  fiim  that  was  given;  he 
names  the  perfons  that  were  prefent,  when,  after 
the  trial  Vx^as  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to  refund 
the  bribe.  This  is  a  ftrong  fa6l,  and  would  fc?m 
quite  dccifive.  But,  unluckily,  a  very  crofs  cir- 
cumftance  occurs  here  For  this  very  Stalenus 
gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this 
ftrange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following 
manner:  Stalenus,  fays  he,  known  to  be  a  worthlefs 
man,  and  accuftomed  before  to  the  like  pra6lices, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicus  to  bring  hin> 
pff">  and  demanded  for  that  purpofe  a  certain  fum, 
which  he  undertook  to  diftribute  amono;  a  com- 
pecent  number  of  the  other  Judges.  When  he 
v;^as  once  in  pofieffion  of  the  money;  when  he 
found  a  greater  treafure,   than  ever  he  had  been 

m  after 
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mafter  of,  depofited  in  his  empty  and  wretched 
habitation,  he  became  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
anv  of  it  to  his  colleagues;  and  bethou2;ht  himfelf 
of  fome  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep 
it  all  to  himfelf.  The  fcheme  which  he  devifed 
for  this  purpofe,  was,  to  promote  the  condemnation, 
inftead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus;  as,  from  a 
condemned  perfon,  he  did  not  apprehend  much 
danger  of  being  called  to  account,  or  being  obliged 
to  make  reftitution.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  endea- 
vouring to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irrritated 
fuch  as  he  had  influence  with  againft  Oppianicus, 
by  firft  promifing  them  money  in  his  name,  and 
aftervv'ards  telling  them,  that  Oppianicus  had  cheated 
him*.  When  fentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  he 
had  taken  meafures  for  being  abfent  himfelfi  but 
being  brought  by  Oppianicus's  Lawyers  from  ano- 
ther court,  and  obliged  to  give  his  voice,  he  found 
it  neceffary  to  lead  the   way,   in  condemning  the 


*  **  Cum  effet  agens,  fumptuofus,  audax,  callidus,  perfi- 
*'  diofus.  Si  cum  domi  fu£,  miferrimis  in  locis,  et  inaniflimis, 
**  tantum  nummorum  polituin  viderit,  ad  omnem  malitiam  & 
**  fraudem  verfare  mentem  fuam  coepit.  Demne  Judicibus? 
*'  mini  igitur,  ipfi  printer  periculum  et  infamiam  quid  qujeretur? 
"  Siquis  eum  forte  cafus  ex  periculo  eripuerit,  nonne  reddendum 
*'  ell  ?  prsecipitantem  igitur  impellamus,  inquit,  et  perditum 
*•  profternamus,  Capit  hoc  confiiium  et  pecuniam  quibufdam 
**  judicibus  leviflimis  polliceatur,  dcinde  earn  pollea  fupprimat; 
*'  ut  quoniam  graves  homines  fua  fponte  fevere  judicatures 
"  putabat,  hos  qui  leviores  erant,  deftitutione  iiatos  Oppianico 
«  recjderet.'* 


man 
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man  whofe  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling 
the  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  thefe  plaufible  fafts  and  reafonings,  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  Cluentius  feems  in  a  great  meaiiire  cleared; 
and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  intended,  the  odium  thrown 
upon  the  adverfe  party.  But  a  difficulc  part  of  the 
Orator's  bufinefs  (till  remained.  There  were  feveral 
fubfequent  decifions  of  the  Prstor,  the  Cenfors, 
and  the  Senate,  againft  the  Judges  in  this  caufe; 
which  all  proceeded,  or  leemed  to  proceed,  upon 
this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption:  for  it  is 
plain  the  fufpicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus 
had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out- 
bribed  him.  To  all  thefe  decifions,  however, 
Cicero  replies  with  much  diftinftnefs  and  fubtilty 
of  argumenti  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follov/ 
him  through  all  his  reafonings  on  thefe  heads.  He 
fhows,  that  the  fa(5ls  were,  at  that  time,  very  indif- 
tinclly  known;  that  the  decifions  appealed  to  were 
haftily  given;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded 
direftly  againft  his  Client;  and  that,  fuch  as  they 
were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by  the  in- 
flammatory and  fadlious  harangues  of  QuindliuSj, 
the  Tribune  of  the  People,  who  had  been  the 
Agent  and  Advocate  of  Oppianicus;  and  who,  en- 
raged at  the  defeat  he  had  fuftained,  had  employed 
all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raife  a  ftorm  againft 
the  Judges  who  condemned  his  Client. 


At 
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At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reafon  concerning 
the  point  of  law.  The  Crmen  Corrupti  Judiciiy  or 
the  bribing  of  Judges,  was  capital.  In  the  fannous 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,^  was  contained  this  claufe 
(which  wc  find  ftill  extant,  Pandecft.  lib.  xlviii. 
Tit.  lo.  §  I.),  "  Qui  judicem  corruperit,  vcl 
*'  corrumpendiim  curaverit,  hac  lege  teneatur." 
This  claufe,  howevcrj  we  learn  from  Gicero,  was 
reftridled  to  Magiftra'.cs  and  Senators ;  and  as 
Cluentius  was  only  of  the  Equeftrian  Order,  he  was 
not,  even  fuppcfing  him  guilty,  within  the  law. 
Of  this  Cicero  avails  himfelf  doubly;  and  as  he 
Ihows  here  the  mod  mafierly  addrefs,  I  fliali  give 
a  fummary  of  his  pleading  on  this  part  of  the  caufej 
"  You,"  fays  he  to  the  Advocate  for  the  profecu- 
tor,  "  you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where 
*'  given  it  out,  that  I  was  to  defend  my  Client, 
**  not  from  fafts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  inno- 
"  cence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the 
"  law  in  his  behalf.  Have  I  done  fo  ?  I  appeal 
•*  to  yourfelf.  Have  I  fought  to  cover  him  be- 
"  hind  a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary, 
**  have  I  not  pleaded  his  caufe  as  if  he  had  been  a 
"  Senator,  liable,  by  the  Cornelian  Law,  to  be 
"  capitally  convided ;  and  fliown  that  neither 
"  proof  nor  probable  prefumption  lies  againft  hrs 
"  innocence  ?  In  doing  fo,  I  mull  acquaint  you, 
*'  that  I  have  complied  with  the  defire  of  Cluentius 
*^  himfelf.  For  w!ien  he  firft  confulted  mc  in  this 
*'  caufe,  and  when  1  informed  him  that  it  was 
"  clear  no  adion  could  be   brought  againft  hinn 

**  from 
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"  from  the  Cornelian  Law,  he  inftantly  befoucht  l  e  c  t. 

^  ^  XXViJl, 

*'  and  obtefted  ine,  chat  I  would  not  reft  his  de- 
''  fence  upon  that  ground ;  faying,  with  tears  in 
*^  his  eyes.  That  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  hiai 
"  as  his  life;  and  that  what  we  fought  as  an  inno- 
*'  cent  man,  v;as  not  only  to  be  ablolved  from  any 
"  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of  all 
"  his  fellow-citizens. 


"  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  caufe 
<'  upon  his  plan.  But  my  Client  m.ufl  forgive  me, 
"  if  now  I  fhould  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For  I 
"  fliould  be  wanting  to  myfelf,  and  to  that  regard 
"  which  my  character  and  ftation  require  me  to 
"  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  if  I  fhould  allow 
*'  any  perfon  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does 
"  not  bind  him.  You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  toH 
*'  us,  that  it  was  a  fcandal  and  reproach,  that  a 
"  Roman  Knight  fhould  be  exempted  from  thofe 
penalties  to  which  a  Senator,  for  corrupting 
Judges,  is  liable.  But  I  muft  tell  you,  that  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  State 
that  is  regulated  by  law,  to  depart  from  the  lav/. 
'^  What  fafety  have  any  of  us  in  our  perfons,  what 
*'  fecurity  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  fhall  be  fe^ 
«*  afider  By  what  title  do  you,  Q^  Nafo,  fit  ia 
"  that  chair,  and  prefide  in  this  judgment  ?  By 
"  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuic,  or  do  I 
"  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  folem.nity  and  pomp 
"  of  Judges,  and  Clerks,  and  Officers,  of  whic:h 
*'  this  houfe  is  full  ^    Does  not  all  proceed  from^ 

''  the 
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^xviir  *^^  ^^^  ^^^'  which  regulates  the  whole  departments 
"  of  the  States  which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds 
'*  its  members  together  j  and  like  the  foul  within 
''  the  body,  adliiates  and  direfls  all  the  public 
*'  funflions*?  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you 
<'  fpeak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in  a  cri- 
**  minal  trial,  Judges  fhould  advance  one  ftep  be- 
"  yond  what  it  permits  them  to  go?  The  wifdom 
*«  of  our  anceftors  has  found,  that,  as  Senators 
"  and  Magiftrates  enjoy  higher  dignities,  and 
"  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the 
"  State,  the  law  fhould  alfo,  with  regard  to  them, 
<*  be  more  ftrid,  and  the  purity  and  uncorrupted- 
*«  nefs  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  feverc 
*'  fandions.  But  if  it  be  your  pleafure  that  this 
<«  inftitution  fhould  be  altered,  if  you  wifh  to  have 
"  the  Cornelian  Law,  concerning  bribery,  ex- 
"  tended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  vio- 


•  "  Ait  Attius,  indignum  elTe  facinus,  fi  fenator  judicio 
**  quemquam  circumvenerit,  eum  legibus  teneri;  fr  Eques  Ro- 
**  manus  hoc  idem  fecerit,  eum  non  teneri.  Ut  tibi  concedam. 
"  hoc  indignum  effe,  tu  mini  concedas  necelTe  eft  multo  efle  in- 
"  dignius,  in  ea  civitate  qu£  legibus  contineatur,  difcedi  a  legi- 
'*  bus.  Hoc  nam  vinculum  eft  hujus  dignitatis  qua  fruimur  in 
**  republica.  Hoc  fundamentum  libertatis;  hie  fons  equltatis ; 
**  mens  et  animus,  et  coniilium,  et  ft-'ntentia  civitatis  pofita  eft 
"  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora  noftra  fine  mente,  fie  civitas  fine 
**  lege,  fuis  partibus,  ut  nervis  ac  fanguine  &  membris,  uti  non 
*'  poteft.  Legum  miniftri,  magiftratus;  legum  interpretes, 
"  judices  ;  legum  denique  idcirco  omnes  fimus  fervi,  ut  liber 
"  efte  poffimus.  Quid  eft,  Q^Nafo,  cur  tu  in  hoc  loco  fedeas  ? 
•'  &c." 

"  lating 
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*'  lating  the  law,  but  in  propofing  to  have  this  al-  l  e  c  t. 

"  teration  made  by  a  new  law.    My  Client,  Cluen-  « -v— ' 

**  tius,  will  be  the  forennoft  in  this  meafure,  who 
"  now,  while  the  old  law  fubfifts,  rejeded  its  de- 
**  fence,  and  required  his  caufe  to  be  pleaded,  as 
**  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But,  though  he 
**  would  not  avail  himfclf  of  the  law,  you  are 
"  bound  in  juftice  not  to  ftretch  it  beyond  its 
*'  proper  limits." 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head; 
eloquent,  furely,  and  ftrong.  As  his  manner  is 
difFufe,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it  from  the  original, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Oration,  Cicero  treats 
of  the  other  accufation  that  was  brought  againft 
Cluentius,  of  having  poifoned  Oppianicus.  On 
this,  it  appears,  his  accufers  themfelves  laid  fmall 
flrefs;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  over- 
whelming Cluentius  with  the  odium  of  bribery  in 
the  former  trial ;  and,  therefore,  on  this  part  of 
the  caufe,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  fhows 
the  improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  re- 
lated concerning  this  pretended  poifoning,  and 
makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether  deftitute  of  any 
fliadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  Peroration, 
or  Conclufion  of  the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  Oration,    Cicero  is 

VOL,  II.  T  yncommonly 
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uncommonly  chafle,  and,  in  the  midft  of  much 
warmth  and  earheftnefs,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  de- 
clamation. The  Peroration  turns  on  two  points; 
the  indi<^nation  which  the  charafter  and  condufl  of 
Saffia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compafllon  due  to 
a  Ton,  perfccuted  through  his  wHole  life  by  fuch  a 
mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  SalTia ; 
her  lewdnefs,  her  violarion  of  every  decorum,  her 
inceftuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty. 
He  places,  in  the  mod  odious  light,  the  eagernefs 
and  fury  which  Ihe  had  fnown  in  the  fuit  fhe  was 
carrying  on  againft  her  Ion;  defcribes  her  journey 
from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants, 
and  a  great  kore  of  money,  that  fhe  might  employ 
every  method  for  circumventing  and  oppreffing 
him  in  this  trials  while,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
journey,  fhe  was  ib  detel^ed,  as.  to  make  a  folitude 
wherever  fhe  lodged  j  fhe  was  fliunned  and  avoided 
by  all ;  her  company,  and  her  very  looks,  were 
reckoned  contagious:  the  houfe  was  deemed  pol- 
luted, which  was  entered  into  by  fo  abandoned  a 
woman  *.      To  this  he  oppofes  the  charader  of 

Cluentius, 


*  "  Cum  appropinquare  hujus  judicium  ei  nuntiatum  eft, 
**  confellim  hie  advolavit ;  ne  aut  accufatoribus  diiigentia,  aut 
"  pecunia  teiUbus  deeffit ;  aut  ne  forte  mater  hoc  fibi  optatifli- 
**  mum  fpe'flaculum  hujas  fordium  atque  lu(5tus,  et  tanti  fqualoris 
"  amiltere:.  Jam  vero  quod  iter  Romam  hujus  mulieris  fuifle 
"  exiflimatis  ?  Quod  ego  propter  vicinitatem  Aquinatium  et 
*'  Venafranorum  ex  multis  comperi:  quos  concurfus  in  his  op- 
**  pidis  ?   Quantos  et  virorum  et  mulieruni  gemitus  efTe  fados  I 

"  Muliercm 
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Cluentius,  fair,  unfpotted,  and  refpeflable.  He 
produces  tlie  teftimonies  of  the  magiftrates  of  La- 
rinum  in  his  favour,  given  in  the  moil  ample  and 
honourable  rrianner  by  a  public  decree,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  great  concourfe  of  the  mod  noted  in- 
habitants, who  were  now  prefent,  to  fecond  every 
thing  that  Cicero  could  fay  in  favour  of  Cluentius, 

*'  Wherefore,  Judges,"  he  concludes,  "  if 
*'  you  abominate  crimes,  ftop  the  triumph  of  this 
"  impious  woman,  prevent  this  mofl:  unnatural 
*^  mother  from  rejoicing  in  her  fon's  blood.  If 
"  you  love  virtue  and  worth,  relieve  this  unfor- 
*'  tunate  man,  who,  for  fo  rhany  years,  has  been 
^^  expofed  to  mdft  unjufl:  reproach  through  the 
"  calumnies  raifed  againft  him  by  Safiia,  Oppiani- 
"  cus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better  far  had  it 
"  been  for  him  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by 
"  the  poifon  which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for 
**  him,  than  to  have  efcaped  thofe  fnares,  if  he 
"^  muft  (till  be  opprefled  by  an  odium  which  I  have 
**  Ihown  to  be  fo  unjuft.     But  in  you  he  trufts,  in 

*'  Mulierem  quandam  LarinO,  atque  illam  ufque  a  maii  fupero 
"  Romam  proficifci  cum  magno  comitatu  et  pecunia,  quo  faci- 
"  lius  circumvenire  judicio  capitis,  atque  opprimere  filiuni  poffit. 
•*  Nemaerat  illorum,  poene  dicam,  quin  expiandum  ilium  lo- 
"  cum  efle  arbitraretur  quacunque  ilia  inter  feciflet ;  nemo, 
*•  quin  terram  ipfam  violari,  quje  mater  eft  omnium,  veiligiis 
**  confcelerata2  matris  putaret.  Itaque  nullo  in  oppido  con- 
"  fiftendi  ei  poteilas  fuit :  nemo  ex  tot  hofpitlbus  inventus  eft 
'*  qui  non  contagionem  afpedtus  fugeret," 
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your  clemency,  and  your  equity,  that  now,  on  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  his  caufe,  you  will  reftore 
him  to  his  honour;  you  will  reftore  him  to  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  of  whofe  zeal  and 
high  eftimation  of  him  you  have  feen  fuch 
ftrong  proofs;  and  will  lliow,  by  your  decifion, 
that  though  fadion  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a 
while  in  popular  meetings  and  harangues,  in 
trial  and  judgment  regard  is  paid  to  the  truth 
only/' 


I  HAVE  given  only  a  fkeleton  of  this  Oration  of 
Cicero.  What  I  have  principally  aimed  at,  was 
to  fhow  his  difpofition  and  method ;  his  arrange- 
ment of  fads,  and  the  condu£l  and  force  of  fome 
of  his  main  arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  of  the  art  with  which 
the  Orator  manages  it,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
original.  Few  of  Cicero's  Orations  contain  a 
greater  variety  of  fads  and  argumentations,  which 
renders  it  difncuk  to  analyfe  it  fully.  But  for  this 
reafon  I  chofe  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  ma- 
naging at  the  Bar  a  complex  and  intricate  caufe, 
with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 


LECTURE     XXIX. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


T>EFORE  treating  of  the  ftruflure  and  connponent  ^^ 

parts  of  a  regular  Oration,  I  purpofed  making 
fome  obfervations  on  the  pecuhar  drain,  the  diftin- 
guifhing  charadlers,  of  each  of  the  three  great  kinds 
of  Pubhc  Speaking.  I  have  already  treated  of  the 
Eloquence  of  Popular  AfTemblies  and  of  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Bar.  The  fubje(5t  which  remains 
for  this  Lecture  is,  the  drain  and  fpirit  of  that 
Eloquence  which  is  fuited  to  the  Pulpit. 

LiET  us  begin  with  confidering  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages,  which  belong  to  this  field  of 
Public  Sp;:aking.  The  Pulpit  has  plainly  fcveral 
advantages  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  its  fubjefls  muft:  be  acknowledged  fu- 
perior  to  any  other.  They  are  fuch  as  ought  to 
intereft  every  one,  and  can  be  brought  home  to 
every  man's  heart;  and  fuch  as  admit,  at  the  lame 
time,  both  the  higheft  embellifhment  in  defcribing, 
and  the  greateft  vehemence  and  warmth  in  cnforc- 
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ing  them.  The  Preacher  has  alfo  great  advan- 
tages in  treating  his  fubjefls.  He  Ipeaks  not  to 
one  or  a  few  Judges,  but  to  a  large  Affennbly.  He 
is  fecure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged  to 
no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts.  He  ehufes 
his  the  meatleifurej  and  comes  to  the  public  with 
all  the  affiftance  which  the  moil  accurate  preme- 
ditation can  give  him.  '**' 

But,  together  with  thefe  advantages,  there  are 
alfo  peculiar  difficulties  that  attend  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit.      The  Preacher,  it  is  true,   has  no 
trouble  in  contending  with  an  adverfary  j  but  then. 
Debate  and  Contention  enliven  genius,   and  pro- 
cure attention.     The  Pulpit  Orator  is,  perhaps,  ia 
too  quiet  poffefTion  of  his  field.     His  fubjeds  of 
difcourfe  are,  in  themfelves,  noble  and  in^portantj 
but  they  are  fubjeds   trite  and  familiar.      They 
have  for  ages  employed  fo  many  fpeakers,  and  fo 
many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  fo  much  accuftomed 
to  them,    that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary 
power  of  genius  to  fix  attention.     Nothing  within 
the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  than  to  beflow, 
on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.     No 
fort  of  compofition  whatever  is  fuch  a  trial  of  fkill, 
as  where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution  ; 
not  in  giving  any  information  that  is  new,  not  in 
convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  believe  j  but 
in  dreffing  truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which 
they  were  before  convinced,    in  fuch   colours    as 
may  mofl  forcibly   affeifl    their    imagination  and 

heart. 
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lieart*.  It  is  to  be  confidered  too,  that  the  Tub-  ^xxfx'^' 
jec'l:  of  the  Preacher  generally  confines  him  to  ab- 
llrafl  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices  ;  whereas,  that 
of  other  popular  Speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of 
perfons  ;  which  is  a  fubjefl  that  commooly  interefts 
the  hearers  more,  and  takes  fafter  hold  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  Preacher's  bufinefs  is  folely  to 
make  you  deteft  the  crime.  The  Pleader's,  to 
make  you  deteft  the  criminal.  He  defcribes  a  liv- 
ing perfon  ;    and  with  more  facility  roufes  your  in- 

*  What  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  coincides  very  much  with 
the  obfervations  made  by  the  famous  M.  Bruyere,  in  his 
Mceurs  de  Steele,  when  he  is  compajing  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit  to  that  of  the  Bar.  "  L'Eloquence  de  la  chaire,  en  ce 
*'  qui  y  entre  d'humain,  &  du  talent  de  I'orateur,  eft  cachee, 
•*  connue  de  peu  de  perfonnes,  &  d'uns  difhcile  execution.  II 
"  faut  marcher  pas  des  chemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  ete  dit, 
*'  &  ce  qui  I'on  prevoit  que  vous  allcz  dire  :  les  matieres  font 
"  grandes,  mait  ufees  &  triviales ;  les  principes  furs,  mais  dont 
"  les  auditeurs  penetrent  les  conclufions  d'une  feule  vue  :  il  y 
*'  entre  des  fujets  qui  font  fubiimes,  mais  qui  peut  traiter  le  fub- 
**  lime  ? — Le  Predicateur  n'eft  point  foutenu  comme  I'avocat  par 
"  des  faits  toujours  nouveaux,  par  de  difFerens  evenemens,  par 
^*  des  avantures  inouies ;  il  ne  s'exerce  point  fur  les  queflions 
"  douteufes ;  il  ne  fait  point  valoir  les  violentes  cor.jedures,  & 
"  les  prefomptions  ;  toutes  chofes,  neanmoins,  qui  elevent  le 
"  genie,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  &  de  I'etendue,  Sc  qui  con- 
**  traigncnt  bien  moins  I'eloquence,  qu'elles  ne  le  fixent,  &  le 
'*  dirigent.  11  doit,  au  contraire,  tirer  fon  difcours  d'une  fource 
*•  commune,  &  au  tout  le  monde  puife;  S:  s'll  s'ecarte  de  ces 
*'  lieux  communs,  il  n'eft  plus  populaire ;  il  eil  abftrait  ou  de- 
**  clamateur." — The  inference  which  he  draws  from  thefe  re- 
fleftions  is  very  juft — '*  11  eft  plus  aife  de  precher  que  de 
••  plaider;  mais  plus  difficile  de  bien  precher  que  de  bien 
f*  plaider."  Les  Charafteres,  ou  Mceurs  de  ce  Siecle,  p.  601. 
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^  xx?x^'  ^'gri^'^io"'  From  thefe  caufes,  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  though  we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately- 
good  Preachers,  we  have,  however,  fo  few  that  are 
fingularly  eminent.  We  are  ftill  far  from  per- 
fedion  in  the  Art  of  Preaching;  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  things  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
excel*.  The  objecl,  however,  is  noble,  and 
worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  purfued 
with  zeal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  fome,  that  Preach- 
ing is  no  proper  fobjeft  of  the  Art  of  Eloquence. 
This,  it  may  be  faid,  belongs  only  to  human 
ftudies  and  inventions  :  but  the  truths  of  religion, 
with  the  greater  fimpliciry,  and  the  lefs  mixture  of 
art  they  are  fcrt  forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more 


*  What  I  fay  here,  and  in  other  pafTages,  of  our  being  far 
from  perfeclion  in  the  Art  of  Preaching,  and  of  there  being  few 
who  are  fingularly  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  always  underftood  as 
referring  to  an  ideal  view  of  the  perfedion  of  this  art,  which 
none,  perhaps,  fince  the  days  of  the  Apoftles,  ever  did,  or  ever 
win,  reach.  But  in  that  degree  of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit, 
which  promotes,  in  a  confiderable  meafure,  the  great  end  of 
edification,  and  gives  a  juft  title  to  high  reputation  and  efteem, 
there  are  many  who  hold  a  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree 
entirely  in  opinioh  with  a  candid  judge  (Dr.  Campbell  on  Rhe- 
toric, B.  i.  ch.  10  ),  who  obferves,  that  confidering  how  rare 
the  talent  of  Eloquence  is  among  men,  and  confidering  all  the 
difadvantages  under  which  Preachers  labour,  particularly  from 
the  frequency  of  this  exercife,  joined  with  the  other  duties  of 
their  office,  to  which  fixed  Pafiors  are  obliged,  there  is  more 
reafon  to  wonder  that  we  hear  fo  many  infirudtive,  and  even  elo- 
quent Sermons,  than  that  we  hear  fo  few. 
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fuccefsful.     This  objedlion  would  have  weight,  if  '^xxix^' 

Eloquence  were,  as  the  perfons  who  make  fuch  an 

objedion  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  oftentatious 

and  deceitful  art,  the  ftudy  of  words  and  of  plau- 

fibility  only,    calculated  to   pleafe,   and  to  tickle 

the  ear.      But  againft  this  idea  of  EloquenCw  I 

have  all  along  guarded.     True  Eloquence  is  the 

art  of  placing  truth  in  the  mod  advantageous  light 

for  convidlion  and  perfuafion.     This  is  what  every 

good  man  who  preaches  the  Gofpel  not  only  may, 

but  ought  to  have  at  heart.     It  is  mod  intimately 

connected  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry  j  and  were 

ic  needful,   as  affuredly  it  is   not,    to  reafon   any 

further  on  this  head,   we  might  refer  to  the  Dif- 

courfes  of  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles,   as  models 

of  the   moft  fublime   and  perfuafive   Eloquence, 

adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  paffions 

of  nien. 

An  eflential  requifite  in  order  to  preach  well,  is 
to  have  a  juft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fixed  and 
habitual  view  of  the  end  of  Preaching.  For  in  no 
art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a  juft 
idea  of  the  end  and  objedt  of  that  art.  The  end  of 
all  Preaching  is,  to  perfuade  men  to  become  good. 
Every  Sermon,  therefore,  fhould  be  a  perluafive 
Oration.  Not  but  that  the  Preacher  is  to  inlbudl 
and  to  teach,  to  reafon  and  argue.  All  perfuafion,  as 
I  fhowed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviiflion. 
The  ujiderftanding  muft  always  be  applied  to  in 
the  firft  place,  in  order  to  make  a  lading  impref- 

fion 
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fion  en  the  heart;  and  he  who  would  work  on 
men's  paffions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without 
firft  giving  them  juft  principles,  and  enlightening 
their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere  declaimer. 
He  may  raife  tranfient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  paf- 
fing  ardour;  but  can  produce  no  folid  or  lading 
efFeft.  At  the  fame  time,  it  mull  be  remembered, 
that  all  the  Preacher's  inftruftions  are  to  be  of  the 
practical  kind  ;  and  that  perfuafion  mufl  ever  be 
his  ultimate  obje6t.  It  is  not  to  difcufs  feme  ab- 
ftrufe  point,  that  he  afcends  the  Pulpit.  It  is  not 
to  illuftrate  Ibme  metaphyfical  truth,  or  to  inform 
men  of  fomething  which  they  never  heard  before; 
but  it  is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give 
them,  at  once,  clear  views,  and  perfuafive  impref- 
fions  of  religious  truth.  The  Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit,  then,  muft  be  Popular  Eloquence.  One 
of  the  firft  qualities  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular  j 
not  in  the  fenfe  of  accommodation  to  the  humours 
^nd  prejudices  of  the  people  (which  tends  only  to 
make  z  Preacher  contemptible),  but,  in  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impreffion 
on  the  people;  to  ftrike  and  to  feize  their  hearts. 
I  fcruple  not  therefore  to  aflert,  that  the  abftra6t 
and  philofophical  manner  of  preaching,  however 
it  may  have  fometimes  been  admired,  is  formed 
upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and  deviates  widely  from 
the  juft  plan  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  Rational,  in- 
deed, a  Preacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  muft 
give  his  audience  clear  ideas  on  every  fubje(5t,  and 
entertain  them  with  fenfe,  not  with  found  j  but  tp 
I  be 
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be  an  accurate  Reafoner  will  be  fmall  praife,  if  he  ^  ^  ^  t, 
be  not  a  perfuafive  Speaker  alfo. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  Sermon,  a 
perfuafive  Oration,  one  very  material  confequence 
follows,  that  the  Preacher  himfelf,  in  order  to  be 
fuccefsful,  mufi:  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding 
Le6lure,  I  endeavoured  to  (how,  that  on  no  fubjecft 
can  any  man  be  truly  eloquent,  who  does  not  utter 
the  "  ver^E  voces  ab  imo  pectore,"  who  does  not 
fpeak  the  language  of  his  own  convi6lion,  and  his 
own  feelings.  If  this  holds,  as,  in  my  opinion,  ic 
does  in  other  kinds  of  Public  Speaking,  it  certainly 
holds  in  the  higheft  degree  in  Preaching.  There, 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  the  Speaker 
firmly  believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance 
of  thofe  principles  which  he  inculcates  on  others; 
and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them  fpeculatively, 
but  have  a  lively  and  ferious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  give  an  earneftnefs  and  ftrength,  a  fer- 
vour of  piety  to  his  exhortations,  fuperior  in  its 
effeds  to  all  the  arts  of  ftudied  Eloquence;  and, 
without  it,  the  afliftance  of  art  will  feldom  be  able 
to  conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  fpirit  of  true 
piety  would  prove  the  moft  efFedtual  guard  againll 
thofe  errors  which  Preachers  are  apt  to  commit. 
It  would  make  their  difcourfes  folid,  cogent,  and 
ufefulj  it  would  prevent  thofe  frivolous  and  often- 
tatious  harangues,  which  have  no  other  aim  than 
inerely  to  make  a  parade  of  Speech,  or  amufe  an 
audience  j    and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining 

that 
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that  pitch  of  habitual  piety  and  goodnefs,  which 
the  perfection  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  would  require, 
and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  thofe  other  talents  which  are  requi- 
fite  for  excelling  in  the  Pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great 
caufes  why  fo  few  arrive  at  very  high  eminence  in 
this  fphere. 

The  chief  charafleriftics  of  the  Eloquence 
fuited  to  the  Pulpit,  as  diftinguilhed  from  the 
other  kinds  of  Public  Speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  thefe  two,  Gravity  and  Warmth.  The 
ferious  nature  of  the  fubjeifls  belonging  to  the 
Pulpit,  requires  Gravity  ^  their  importance  to 
mankind,  requires  Warmth.  It  is  far  from  be- 
ing either  eafy  or  common  to  unite  thefe  cha- 
racters of  Eloquence.  The  Grave,  when  it  is 
predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  fo- 
lemnity.  The  Warm,  when  it  wants  gravity, 
borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union 
of  the  two  muft  be  ftudicd  by  all  Preachers  as 
of  the  utmoft  confequence,  both  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  difcourfes,  and  in  their  manner 
of  delivery.  Gravity  and  Warmth  united,  form 
that  character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call 
On^icn  y  the  affecting,  penetrating,  interefting 
manner,  flowing  from  a  ftrong  fenfibility  of  heart 
in  the  Preacher  to  the  importance  of  thofe  truths 
which  he  delivers,  and  an  earneft  defire  that  they 
may  make  full  impreflion  on  the  hearts  of  his 
Hearers. 

Next 
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Next  to  a  iuft  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  l  e  c  t. 

XXIX. 

Pulpit  Eloquence,  the  point  ofgreateft  importance 
to  a  Preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of  the  fubjefts  on 
which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice 
of  fubjedls  for  Sermons,  belongs  to  the  theolo- 
gical nnorc  than  to  the  rhetorical  chair ;  only  in 
general,  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  appear  to  the 
Preacher  to  be  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  bed  ac- 
commodated to  the  circumftances  of  his  Audi- 
ence. No  man  can  be  called  eloquent,  who 
fpeaks  to  an  Aflembly  on  fubjeds,  or  in  a  ftrain, 
which  none  or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The 
unmeaning  applaufe  which  the  ignorant  give  to 
what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  Ccnfby  and 
common  probity,  muft  teach  every  man  to  defpife. 
Ufefulnefs  and  true  Eloquence  always  go  together; 
and  no  man  can  long  be  reputed  a  good  Preacher 
who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  ufeful  one. 


't3^ 


The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  Sermon,  the  Introdudion,  Di- 
vifion,  argumentative  and  pathetic  parts,  I  referve 
till  1  come  to  treat  of  the  condudt  of  a  Difcourfe 
in  general ;  but  fome  rules  and  obfcrvations,  which 
refpecl  a  Sermon  as  a  particular  fpecics  of  com- 
pofition,  I  fhall  now  give,  and  I  hope  they  may  be 
of  fome  ufe. 

The  firft  which  I  (hall  mention  is,  to  attend  to 
the  Unity  of  a  Sermon.  Unity  indeed  is  of 
great  confequence  in  every  compofuion  j   but  in 

other 
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^xxix'^'  ^^^^^  Difcourfes,  where  the  choice  and  drre6liori  of 
c  y  mj  the  fubjeft  are  not  left  to  the  Speakerj  ic  nnay  be 
lefs  in  his  power  to  preferve  ir.  In  a  Sermon,  it 
muft  be  always  the  Preacher's  own  fault  if  he 
tranfgrefs  it.  What  I  mean  by  Unity  is,  that- 
there  fhould  be  fome  one  main  point  to  which 
the  whole  ftrain  of  the  Sermon  fhould  refer.  Ic 
muft  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  fubjeds  ftriing 
together,  but  one  objecl  mufi  predominate  through- 
out. This  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  all  expe- 
rience, that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only  to  one 
capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always 
weaken  the  impreflion.  Now  this  Unity,  without 
which  no  Sermon  can  either  have  much  beauty, 
or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  there  fhould 
be  no  diyifions  or  feparate  heads  in  the  Difcourfe, 
or  that  one  fingle  thought  only  fnould  be,  again 
and  again,  turned  up  to  the  hearers  in  different 
lio;hts.  It  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  fo  narrow  a 
lenfe:  it  admits  of  fome  variety;  it  admits  of  un- 
derparts  and  appendages,  provided  always  that  fo 
much  Union  and  Connection  be  preferved,  as 
to  make  the  whole  concur  in  fome  one  impreffion 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  em.ploy,  for  inftance,  fe- 
veral  different  arguments  to  enforce  the  love  of 
God  J  I  may  alfo  inquire,  perhaps,  into  the  caufes 
of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  ftill  one  great  objeffc 
is  prefented  to  the  mindj  but  if,  becaufe  my  text 
fays,  "  He  that  loveth  God,  muft  love  his  brother 
*'  ;!fo,"  I  ftiould,  therefore,  mingle  in  one  Dif* 
couric  arguments  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  the 

love 
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love  ofour  neighbour,  I  fhould offend  unpardonably  l  e  c  t. 
againft  Unity,  and  leave  a  very  loofe  and  confufed  t-.^sr— < 
imprelTion  on  the  Hearers  minds. 

Ix   the  fecond  place,   Sermons   are  always  the 
more  itriking,  and  commonly  the  more  ufeful,  the 
more  precife  and  particular  the  fubjc6l  of  them  is. 
This  follows,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  what  I  was 
juft  now  illuftrating.     Though   a  general   fubje<fl 
is  capable  of  being  conduced  with  a  confiderable 
degree  of  Unity,  yet  that  Unity  can  never  be  fo 
complete  as  in  a  particular  one.     The  impreffion 
made  muft   always  be   more  undeterminate;  and 
the  inftrudion  conveyed,  will,  commonly  too,  be 
lefs  direct  and  convincing.     General  fubjeds,  in- 
deed fuch  as  the  excellency  or  the  pleafures  of  re- 
ligion,  are  often  chofen  by   young  Preachers,  as 
the  moft  fhowy,  and  the  eafieft  to  be  handled  j  and 
doubtlefs,  general  views  of  religion  are  not  to  be 
negledled,   as  on  feveral  occafions  they  have  great 
propriety.     But  thefe  are  not  the  fubjefls  moll  fa- 
vourable for  producing  the  high  efFetis  of  preach- 
ing.    They  fall   in   alm.oft  unavoidably  with   the 
beaten  track   of  common-place  thought.     Atten- 
tion is  much  more  commanded  by  fcizing  fome 
particular  view  of  a  great  fubjedl,  fome  fmgle  in- 
terefting  topic,    and  direding  to   that  point  the 
whole  force  of  Argument  and    Eloquence.      To 
recommend  fome  one  grace  or  virtue,  or  to  in- 
veigh againfl  a  particular  vice,   furniflies  a  fubjeft 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precifion  i   but  if  we  con- 
fine 
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L  E  c  T.  f^ne  ourfelves  to  that  virtue  or  vice  as  affuminw  a 

XXIX* 

particular  afpeft,  and  confider  it  as  it  appears  in 
certain  characfters,  or  affc(fls  certain  fituations  in 
life,  the  rubje(fl  becomes  ftill  more  interefting. 
The  execution  is,  I  admit,  more  difficult,  but  the 
merit  and  the  efFedl  arc  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  (ludy  to  fay  alt  that 
can  be  faid  upon  a  fubjed:  j  no  error  is  greater 
than  this.  Seleft  the  mod  ufeful,  the  mod  ftrik- 
ing  and  perfuafive  topics  which  the  text  fuggefts, 
and  reft  the  Difcourfe  upon  rhefe.  If  the  doclrines 
which  Miniftcrs  of  the  Gofpel  preach  were  alto- 
gether new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be  requifite 
for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular, 
left  there  fhould  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  af- 
fording complete  information.  But  it  is  much 
lefs  for  the  fake  of  information  than  of  perfuafion, 
that  Difcourfes  are  delivered  from  the  Pulpit:  and 
nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  perfuafion,  than  an 
unneceftary  and  tedious  fulnefs.  There  are  always 
fome  things  which  the  Preacher  may  fuppofe  to 
be  known,  and  fome  things  which  he  may  only 
(lightly  touch.  If  he  feek  to  omit  nothing  which 
his  fubje6t  fuggefts,  it  will  unavoidably  happen 
that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 

In  ftudying  a  Sermon,  he  ought  to  place  him- 
felf  in  the  fituation  of  a  ferious  Hearer.  Let  him 
fuppofe  the  fubjed:  addreffed  to  himfelf:  let  him 
confider  what  views  of  it  would  ftrike  him  moftj 

wh^t 
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what  arguments  would  be  mofi:  likely  to  perfuade 
him  ;  what  pares  of  ic  would  dwell  mod  upon  his 
mind.  Let  thefe  be  employed  as  his  principal 
materials ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  mod  likely  his  ge- 
nius will  exert  itfeif  with  the  greateft  vigour.  The 
fpinning  and  wire-drawing  mode,  which  is  not  un- 
common among  Preachers,  enervates  the  nobleft 
truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  confequence  of  ob- 
ferving  the  rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer 
Sermons  v/ill  be  preached  upon  one  text  than  is 
fometimes  done  j  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attended  v/ith  no  difadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit 
that  arifes  from  introducing  a  whole  fyftem  of  re- 
ligious truth  under  every  text.  The  fimpleft  and 
moft  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  chufe  that  view 
of  a  fubjed  to  which  the  text  principally  leads, 
and  to  dwell  no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  fuflicienc 
for  difcufTing  the  fubjeft  in  that  view,  which  can 
commonly  be  done  with  fufficient  profoundnefs 
and  difiinflnefs,  in  one  or  a  few  Difcourfes :  for 
it  is  a  very  faife  notion  to  imagine,  that  they  al- 
ways preach,  the  moft  profoundly,  or  go  the  deepeft 
into  a  fubjecl,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longeft.  On 
the  contrary,  that  tedious  circuit,  v/hich  fome  are 
ready  to  take  in  all  their  illuftrations,  is  very  fre- 
quendy  owing,  either  to  their  want  of  difcernment 
for  perceiving  wh.it  is  moft  important  in  the  fub- 
ject ;  or  to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in 
the  moft  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,   ftudy  above  all  things  to 

render  your  inftruftions  interefting  to  the  Hearers. 

VOL.  II,  u  This 
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^xx?\^'  ^^'^'■^  's  the  great  trial  and  mark  of  true  genius  for 
v— ~v— -w"  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit :  for  nothing  is  fo 
fatal  to  fuccefs  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner, 
A  dry  Sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one.  In 
order  to  preach  in  an  interefting  manner,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  Difcourfc; 
for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  fpeaks,  is  of  the 
utmod:  confequence  for  affefling  his  Audience; 
but  much  v,'ill  alfo  depend  on  the  compofition  of 
the  Difcourfe.  Correft  language,  and  elegant  de- 
fcription,  are  but  the  fecondary  inftruments  of 
preaching  in  an  interefting  manner.  The  great 
fecret  lies,  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  fpoken  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Hearers,  fo  as  to  make  every  man 
think  that  the  Preacher  is  addrefTing  him  in  par- 
ticular. For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  all  intricate 
reafonings ;  avoid  exprefllng  himfelf  in  general 
fpcculative  propofitions,  or  laying  down  praiSticai 
truths  in  an  abftracft  metaphyseal  manner.  As 
much  as  poilible,  the  Difcourfe  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  ftrain  of  dired  addrefs  to  the  Audi- 
ence; not  in  the  ftrain  of  one  writing  an  eftay, 
but  of  one  Ipeaking  to  a  multitude,  and  ftudying 
10  mix  what  is  called  Application,  or  what  has  an 
immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doflrinal 
and  didadic  parts  of  the  Sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in 
view  the  different  ages,  characters,  and  conditions 
of  men,  ar»d  to  accommodate  direflions  and  ex- 
hortations to  thefe  different  claftTcs  of  Hearers. 
Whenever  you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to 

touch 
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touch  his  own  charafter,  or  to  fuit  his  own  cir-  t  e  c  t. 
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cumftances,  you  are  fure  of  interefting  him.  No  __^^_lrf 
ftudy  is  more  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  than  the 
ftudy  of  human  life,  and  the  human  heart.  To 
be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and  to  difcover  a  man 
to  himfclf,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  law  his  own 
charafter  before,  produces  a  wonderful  efFetfl.  As 
long  as  the  Preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general 
obfervations,  and  defcends  not  to  trace  the  parti- 
cular lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  Audience 
are  apt  to  think  themfelves  unconcerned  in  the 
defcription.  It  is  the  ftriking  accuracy  of  moral 
charaders  that  gives  the  chief  power  and  efFecfb 
to  a  Preacher's  Difcourfe.  Hence,  examples 
founded  on  hiftorical  fafls,  and  drawn  from  real 
life,  of  which  kind  the  Scriptures  afford  many, 
always,  when  they  are  well  chofen,  command  high 
attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing thefe  fliould  be  omitted.  They  correct, 
in  fome  degree,  that  difadvantage  to  which  I  be- 
fore obferved  preaching  is  fubje(5t,  of  being  con- 
fined to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abftraifV,  not  of 
perfons,  and  place  the  weight  and  reality,  of  re- 
ligious truths  in  the  moft  convincing  light.  Per- 
haps the  mod  beautiful,  and  among  the  moft 
ufeful  Sermons  of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  moft 
difficult  in  compofition,  are  fuch  as  are  wholly  cha- 
rafleriftical,  or  founded  on  the  iiluftration  of  fome 
peculiar  chara6ler,  or  remarkable  piece  of  hlftory, 
in  the  facred  writings  j  by  purfuing  which  one  can 
trace,  and  lay  open,  fome  of  the  moft  fecret  wind- 
ings of  man's  heart.     Other  topics  of  preaching 

u  2  have 
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L  E  c  T.  liave  been  much  beaten;  but  this  is  a  field,  which^ 
wide,  in  itfelf,  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by 
the  compoiers  of  ScrmonSj  and  pofifeffes  all  the 
advantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly 
tifcful,  Bifhop  Butler's  Sermon  on  the  charaBer 
9f  Balaamy  will  give  an  idea  of  that  fort  of  preach- 
ing which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  place^  Let  me  add  a  cau- 
tion againft  taking  the  model  of  preaching  from 
particular  fafhions  that  chance  to  have  the  vogue. 
Thefe  are  torrents  that  fwell  to-day,  and  will  have 
fpent  themfelves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  tafte  of  poetical  preaching,  fometimes  of  phi- 
Jofophical,  that  has  the  fafhian  on  its  fide ;  at  one 
time  it  muft  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  time  all  ar- 
gumentative, according  as  fome  celebrated  Preacher 
has  fet  the  example.  Each  of  thefe  modes,  in  the 
extreme>  is  very  faulty  j  and  he  who  conforms 
himfclf  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius, 
and  corrupt  it.  It  is  the  univerfal  tafte  of  man- 
kind, which  is  fubjed  to  no  fuch  changing  mod<^, 
that  alone  is  entitled  to  poflefs  any  authority  j  and 
this  will  never  give  its  faoftion  to  any  ftrain  of 
preaching,  but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature 
connedled  with  ufcfulnefs,  adapted  to  the  proper 
idea  of  a  Sernion,  as  a  ferious  perfuafive  Oration, 
delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them 
better  men.  Let  a  Preacher  form  himfclf  upon 
this  llandardj  and  keep  it  clofe  in  his  eye,  and  he 
will  be  in  a  much  fuier  road  to  reputation,  and 
fuccefa  at  lad,  than  by  a  fcrvile  compliance  with 
%  any 
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any  popular  tafte,  or  trar^.enc  humour  of  his  leg  t. 
Hearers.  Truth  and  good  fenfe  are  firm,  and  will 
eftablifh  themfelvesj  mods  and  humour  are  feeble 
and  fluctuating.  Let  him  ncv-er  follow,  implicitly, 
any  one  examplcj  or  become  a  fervile  imitator  of 
any  Preacher,  however  much  admired.  From  va- 
rious examples,  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  im- 
provement; Ibme  he  may  prefer  to  the  reft;  but 
the  fervility  of  imitation  extinguifhes  all  genius,  or 
rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want  of  genius. 

With  refpecl  to  Style,  that  which  the  Pulpit 
requires,  muft  certainly,  in  the  firft  place,  be  very 
perfpicuous.  As  difcourfes  fpoken  there,  are  cal- 
culated for  the  inftruction  of  all  forts  of  hea,-ers, 
plainncfs  and  fimplicity  fnould  reign  in  them.  All 
unufual,  fwoln,  or  high- founding  words,  fhouid  be 
avoided;  efpecially  all  words  that  are  merely  poeti- 
cal, or  merely  phliofophical.  Young  Preachers 
are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of  thefe;  and 
in  young  Compofcrs  the  error  may  be  excufable; 
but  they  may  be  aflured  that  it  is  an  error,  and 
proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  cor- 
real Tafte.  Dignity  of  exprelTion,  indeed,  the 
Pulpit  requires  in  a  high  dfgree;  nothing  that  is 
mean  or  groveling,  no  low  or  vulgar  phrafes, 
ought  on  any  account  to  be  admitted.  But  this 
dignity  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  fimplicity.  The 
words  employed  may  bg  all  plain  words,  eafily 
undeiftood,  and  in  common  ufe;  and  yet  the  Style 
jr.ay  be  abundantly  dignified,    and,    at   the   fame 

u  3  time, 
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time,  very  lively  and  animated.  For  a  lively  and 
animated  Style  is  extremely  fiiited  to  the  Pulpit. 
The  earncrtnels  which  a  Preacher  ought  to  feel, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  lobjects, 
juftify  and  often  require  warm  and  glowing  ex- 
prefllons.  He  not  only  may  employ  metaphors 
and  comparifons,  but,  on  proper  occafions,  may 
apoftrophife  the  faint  or  the  finner;  may  perfonify 
inanimate  objeds,  break  out  into  bold  exclama- 
tions, and,  in  general,  has  the  command  of  the 
mod  paiTionate  figures  of  Speech.  But  on  this 
fubjedl,  of  the  proper  ufe  and  management  of 
figures,  I  have  infifted  fo  fully  in  former  Leflures, 
that  I  have  no  occafion  now  to  give  particular- 
dire(9:ions;  iinlefs  it  be  only  to  recal  to  mind  thaE 
moft  CApi:;il  rule,  never  to  eirpioy  fcrong  figures, 
or  a  pathetic  Style,  except  in  cafes  where  the  fubjeft 
leads  to  them,  and  where  the  Speaker  is  impelled 
CO  the  uie  of  zhcm  by  native  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  properly 
employed;  is  a  great  ornament  to  Sermons.  It 
may  be  employed,  either  in  the  wav  of  quotation, 
or  allufion.  Dirccl  quotations,  brought  from.  Scrip- 
ture, in  order  to  fuppor:  what  the  Preacher  incul- 
cates, both  give  authority  to  his  dodtrine,  and 
render  his  difcourle  more  foiemn  and  venerable. 
Allufions  to  remarkable  paflages,  or  expreffions  of 
.Scripture,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  have 
generally  a  nleafing  efied.  T  liey  afford  the 
Preacher  a  h\:\d  of  metaphorif^al  exprelTion  which 

no 
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no  other  compofitlon   enjoys,   and   by   means   of  ^  ?  ^  'T- 
which  he  can  vary  and  enliven  his  Style.     But  he 
muft  take  care  that  all  fuch  allufions  be  natural 
and  ealVj  for  if  they  I'eenri  forced,  they  approach 
to  the  nature  of  conceits*. 


In  a  Sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  fhould 
appear,  no  affc6led  fmartnefs  and  quaintnefs  of  ex- 
preffion.  Thefe  derogate  much  from  the  dignity  of 
the  Pulpit;  and  give  to  a  Preacher  the  air  of  foppifli- 
nefs,  which   he  ought,  above  all  things,  to  fnun. 


*  Bifnop  Sherlock,  when  {hewing,  that  the  views  of  reafon 
have  been  enlarged,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  illuf- 
trated,  by  the  difcoveries  of  Chrillianity,  attacks  unbelievers  for 
the  abufe  they  make  of  thefe  advantages,  in  the  following 
manner .  '*  What  a  return  do  we  make  for  thofe  bleffings  we 
♦'  have  received  ?  How  difrefpedfully  do  we  treat  the  Gofpcl 
•*  of  Chrill:,  to  which  we  ov\e  that  clear  light  both  of  reafon 
•*  and  nature  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endeavour  to  fee 
"  up  reafon  and  nature  in  oppofition  to  it  ?  Ought  the  --vjithered 
"  hand,  which  Chrill  has  rcltored  and  made  whole,  to  be  lifted 
"  up  again  ft  him?"  Vol.  i.  Difc.  i.  This  allufion  to  a  noted 
miracle  of  cur  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  Dr. 
Seed  is  remarkably  fond  of  allufions  to  Scripture  Style;  but  he 
fometimes  employs  fuch  as  are  too  fanciful  and  {trained.  As 
when  he  fays  (Serm.  iv.)  "No  one  great  virtue  will  come 
*'  {ingle  ;  the  virtues  that  he  h:r  fello'vss  ix;ill  bear  her  company 
*'  n.mth  joy  and  gladnefs :^''  alluding  to  a  paflage  in  the  XLVth 
Pfalm,  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the  companions  of  the  king's 
daughter.  And  (Serm.  xiii.)  having  faid,  that  the  univcrfities 
have  juftly  been  called  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  "  and 
"  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  be  c-oil,  the  ^hole  body  cji  i  i/mjl  be  full 
*'   cfdarknefs,^'' 

U  ±  It 
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It  is  rather  a  ftrong  expreflive  Style,  than  a  fpark- 
ling  one,  that  is  to  be  ftudied.  But  we  muit 
beware  of  imagining  that  we  render  Style  ftrong 
pr  expreffive,  by  a  conftant  and  muitiplied  yfe  of 
epithets.  This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have 
often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if  we  introduce 
them  into  every  Sentence,  and  ftring  many  of 
them  together  to  one  objed,  in  place  of  ftrength- 
lening,  we  clog  and  enfeeble  Style;  in  place  of 
illuftrating  the  image,  we  render  it  confufed  and 
indiftindl.  He  that  tells  me  '*  of  this  perifhing, 
^^  mutable,  and  tranfitory  world  i"  by  all  thefe 
three  epithets,  does  not  give  me  fo  ftrong  an  idea 
of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  ufcd  one  of 
them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with 
an  advice,  never  to  have  what  may  be  called  a 
favourite  exprelTion;  for  it  Ihews  aftecflation,  and 
becomes  difgufting.  Let  not  any  exprelTion,  v.'hich 
is  remarkable  for  its  luftre  or  beauty,  occur  twice 
in  the  fame  Difcourfe.  The  repetitioji  of  it  betrays 
a  fondnefs  to  ftiine,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  carries 
the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  mnll  proper 
to  write  Sermons  fuily,  and  comniit:  them  accu- 
rately to  memory,  or  to  ftudy  only  the  matter  and 
thoughts,  and  truft  the  exprefTion,  in  part  at  lead, 
to  the  delivery?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  univcrfal 
rule  can  here  be  given.  The  choice  of  cither  of 
thefe  methods  muft  be  left  to  Preachers,  according 
to  their  different  geniu^.     The  exprcOions  which 

come 
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come  warm  and  grlowinsj  from  the  mind,  during  L  e  c  t. 

.  '  D        XXIX 

che  fervour  of  pronunciation,  will  often  have  a 
fuperior  grace  and  energy,  to  thofe  which  are 
f):udied  in  the  retirement  of  the  clofet.  But  then, 
this  fluency  and  power  of  expreffion  cannot,  at  all 
times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  thofe  of  the 
readied  genius;  and  by  many  can  at  no  time  be 
commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  prefence  of  an 
Audience.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at 
lead,  the  practice  of  preaching,  v/ith  writing  as 
accurately  as  poffible.  This  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power 
and  habit  of  corredt  fpeaking,  nay,  alfo  of  corre6h 
thinking,  upon  religious  fubje^ls.  i  am  inclined 
to  go  further,  and  to  fiy,  that  it  is  proper  not  only 
to  begin  thus,  but  alfo  to  continue,  as  long  as  the 
habits  of  indufiry  lafr,  in  the  pra6lice  both  of  writ- 
ing and  committing  to  memory.  Relaxation  in 
this  particular  is  fo  comm,on,  and  fo  ready  to  grow 
upon  mioft  Speakers  in  the  Pulpit,  that  there  is 
little  occafion  for  giving  any  cautions  againft  the 
extreme  of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to 
treat  apart.  All  that  I  fnall  now  fay  upon  this 
head  is,  that  the  praftice  of  reading  Sermons,  is 
one  of  the  greateft  obllacles  to  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  pmc^ 
tice  prev;;i!s.  No  difcourfe,  which  is  deiigned  to 
t)c  perfuafive,  can  have  the  fame  force  when  read, 
jas  ^hen    jpoken.     The  common  people  all   feel 

this. 
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^xxix"^'  ^^'^'  ^^^  '•^^"*  P''^j^'-^'ce  againft  this  pra6lice  is  not 
<  ">,■-'  without  foundanon  in  nature.  What  is  gained 
hereby  in  point  of  correilnefs,  is  not  equal,  I 
apprehend,  to  what  is  loft  in  point  of  perfuafion 
and  force.  They,  whofe  memories  are  not  able  to 
retain  the  whole  of  a  difcourfe,  might  aid  them- 
felvcs  confiderably  by  fhort  notes  lying  before  them, 
which  would  allow  them  to  prefcrve,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  freedom  and  eafe  of  one  who  fpeaks. 

The  French  and  Englifh  writers  of  Sermons 
proceed  upon  very  different  ideas  of  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpiti  and  feern  indeed  to  have  fplit  it  be- 
twixt them.  A  French  Sermon  is,  for  moft  p9rt, 
a  warm  animated  exhortation;  an  Englifli  one,  is 
a  piece  of  cool  inftruclive  reafoning.  The  French 
Preachers  addrefs  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  paffionsj  the  Englifh,  almoft  Iblely 
to  the  underftanding.  It  is  the  union  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  compofition,  of  the  French  earnednefs 
and  warmth,  with  the  Englifh  accuracy  and  reafon, 
that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model 
of  a  perfe6l  Sermon.  A  French  Sermon  would 
found  in  our  ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  en- 
thufiaftic,  harangue.  The  cenfure  which,  in  fad, 
the  French  critics  pafs  on  the  Englifli  Preachers 
is,  that  they  are  Philofophers  and  Logicians, 
but  not  Orators  *.     The  defers  of  moft   of  the 

French 


*  "  Les  Sermons  font  fuivant  notre  methoJe,  de  vr.iis  dif- 
«'  cours  oratoires ,-  Sc  non  pas,  comme  chez  les  Anglois,  des 

*'  difcuflions 
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French  Sermons  are  thefe:  from  a  mode  that  per-  ■^-.^.Jx.'^' 
vails  annonor  them  of  takinj^  their  texts  from  the 
lefTon  of  the  day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with 
the  fubjedt  is  often  unnatural  and  forced*;  their 
apphcations  of  Scripture  are  fanciful  rather  than 
inftru6livej  their  method  is  ftifr  and  cramped,  by 
their  pra(5lice  of  dividing  their  fubjeft  always  either 
into  three,  or  two,  main  points^  and  their  compo- 
fition  is  in  general  too  diffufe,  and  confifts  rather 
of  a  very  few  thoughts  fpread  out,  and  highly 
wrought  up,  than  of  a  rich  variety  of  fentiments. 
Admitting,  however,  all  thefe  defe6ls,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  their  Sermons  are  formed  upon  the 
idea  of  a  perfuafive  popular  Oration  j  and  therefore 
I  am  of  opinion,  they  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Among  the  French  Proteftant  divines,  Saurin 
:s  the  molt  diftinguilhed:  He  is  copious,  eloquent, 
and  devout,  though  too  oftentatious  in  his  manner. 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  mofl:  emi- 


"  difcuffions  metapbyfiques  plus  convenables  a  une  Academic, 
•'*  qu'aux  AfTemblies  populaires  qui  fe  forment  dans  nos  temples, 
*'  et  qu'il  s'agit  d'inflruire  des  devoirs  du  Chreuanifme,  d'eu- 
*■'  courager,  de  confoler,  d'edifier." 

Rhetoiique  Fran5;oife,  par  M.  Crevier^  torn.  I.  p.  134.. 

*  One  of  MalTilIon's  befl:  Sermons,  that  on  the  coldnefs  and 
languor  with  which  Chriftians  perform  the  duties  of  religion, 
is  preached  from  Luke,  iv.  18.  ^«</  i>e  arofe  out  of  the  Synagogue » 
and  entered  into  Simon'' s  houj'e;  and  Simon's  'wife's  mother  ivaJ 
saken  ill  vjith  a  great  fever, 

nent 
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nent  are,  Bourdaloue  and  Mafllllon.  It  is  a  fub- 
jed  of  difpute  among  the  French  Critics,  to  which 
of  thefe  the  preference  is  due,  and  each  of  them 
has  his  parti  fans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
tr.ore  folidity  and  ciofe  reafoning;  to  Maffillon,  a 
nrore  pleafing  and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue 
Is  indeed  a  great  reafoner,  and  inculcates  his  doc- 
trines with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  carneftncfsi  but 
his  Style  is  verbofe,  heis  difagreeably  full  of  quo- 
tations from  the  Fathers,  and  he  wants  imagina- 
tion. Maffillon  has  more  grace,  more  fentimenr, 
Zndy  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius.  He 
difcovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and 
of  the  human  heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  perfuafive; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  is  perhaps  the  mod  eloquent 
writer  of  Sermons  which  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced*. 

During 


*  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  Eloquence  which 
is  eaiployed  by  the  Frer.ch  Preachers,  I  fliall  infert  a  pafTage 
from  JVIaflilion,  which,  in  the  Encyclopedie  (Article,  Elo- 
quence), is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  Author  of  that 
Article,  as  the  chef  d'osuvre,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either 
antient  or  modern  times  can  boalL  The  fubjedof  the  Sermon 
is,  the  fmall  number  of  thofe  who  fhall  be  faved.  The  ftrain  of 
the  whole  Difcourfe  is  extremely  ferious  and  animated  ;  but 
when  the  Orator  came  to  the  paffage  which  follows,  Voltaire 
informs  us,  that  the  whole  Afiembly  were  moved ;  that  by  a 
fort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  ftarted  up  from  their  feats,  and 
that  fuch  murmurs  of  furprife  and  acclamations  arofe  as  difcon- 
certed  the  Speaker,  though  they  increafed  the  effed  of  his  Dif- 
•ourfe. 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  redora- 
tion  of  King   Charles   II,    the    Sermons   of  the 


Englifh 


L  E  c  T. 
XXIX. 


"  Je  m'arrete  a  vou?,  mes  freres,  qui  e:es  lei  afTcvnbles.  Je 
"  ne  parle  plus  du  refle  des  hommes;  je  vous  regarde  comme  ii 
*'  vous  etiez  fculs  fur  la  terre  ;  void  la  penfee  qui  m'occupe  & 
"  qui  m'cpouvante.  Je  fuppofe  que  c'efl  ici  vocre  derniere 
"  heure,  et  la  tin  de  I'univers ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  fur 
"  vos  tetes,  Jefus  Chrilt  paroitre  dans  fa  gloire  au  milieu  de  ce 
"  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  eces  affemblies  que  pour  I'attendre, 
*'  comme  des  criminels  tremblans,  a  qui  Ton  va  prononcer,  ou 
*'  un  fentence  de  grace,  ou  un  arret  du  mort  eternelle.,  Car 
"  vous  avez  beau  vous  flater;  vous  mouriez  tels  que  vous 
**  etes  aujourd'hui.  Tous  ces  defirs  de  changement  que  vous 
*'  amufent,  vous  amuferont  jufqu'au  lit  de  la  mortj  c'eft  I'ex- 
**  perience  de  tous  les  fiecles.  Tout  ce  que  vous  trouveres 
**  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  fera  peut  etre  un  ccmpte  plus  grand 
♦'  que  celui  que  vous  auriez  aujourd'hui  a  rendre ;  et  fur  ce  que 
**  vous  feriez,  fi  I'on  venoit  vous  juger  dans  ce  moment,  vous 
**  pouvez  prefque  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  au  fartir  de  la 
"  vie. 

♦'  Or,  je  vous  le  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frappe  ds 
**  cerreur,  ne  feparant  pas  en  ce  point  mon  for;  du  votre,  et  ms 
"  mettant  dans  la  rr:cme  difpofition,  ou  je  fouhait  que  vous 
"  entriez ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  fi  Jcfus  Chrilt  paroiffoit 
*'  dans  ce  temple,  au  milieu  de  cette  Affemblec,  la  plus  augufte 
"  de  I'univers,  poar  nous  juger,  pour  faire  le  terrible  difcerne- 
"  ment  des  boues  et  des  brebis,  croyez  vous  que  !e  plus  grand 
"  nombre  de  tout  ce  que  nous  fommes  ici,  fut  place  a  la  droite  ? 
*'  Croyez  vous  que  les  chofes  du  moins  fuifent  egales  ?  croyez 
"  vous  qu'il  s'y  trouvat  feulement  dix  juiles,  que  le  Seigneur 
"  ne  peut  trcus'cr  autrefois  en  cinq  villes  tcutes  entieres .'  Je 
*'  vous  le  demande;  vous  I'ignorez,  et  je  I'ignore  moi-meme. 
**  Vous  feu!,  O  mon  Dieu  !  connoiiTez  que  vousappartiennent.— 
"  Mes  frcrts,  notre  parte  elt  prefque  aiTuree,  et  nous  n'y  pen- 
*'  fons  pas.     Q^ar.d  mems  dai^  cttte  terrible  feparaticn  qui  fe 

"  fera 
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Englifli  divines  abounded  with  fcholaftic  cafuiftical 
theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divifions  and 
fubdivifions,  and  fcraps  of  learning  in  the  didaftic 
part;  but  to  thefe  were  joined  very  warm  pathetic 


**  fera  un  jour,  il  ne  devroit  y  avoir  qu'un  feul  pecheur  de  cet 
*'  AfTemblee  du  c6;e  des  rcprouvcs,  et  qu'une  voix  du  ciel 
••  viendroit  nousen  afTurer  dans  ce  Temple,  fans  le  defigner;  qui 
"  de  nous  ne  craindroit  d'etre  de  malheureux  ?  qui  de  nous  ne 
*'  retomberoit  d'abord,  fur  fa  confcience,  pour  examiner  fi  fes 
"  crimes  n'ont  pas  meritcz  ce  chatiment  ?  qui  de  nous,  fafie  de 
*'  frayeur,  ne  demanderoit  pas  a  Jefus  Chrift  comme  autrefois 
"  les  Apotres;  Seigneur,  ne  feroit-ce  pas  moi?  Sommes  nous 
**  fages,  mes  chers  Auditeurs  ?  peut-etre  que  parmi  tous  ceux 
*'  qui  m'entendent,  il  ne  fe  trouvera  pas  dix  juftes;  peut-etre 
*'  s'en  trouvera-t-il  encore  moins.  Que  fai-je,  O  mon  Dieu  ! 
"  je  n'ufc  rcgardcr  d'un  cci!  fixe  les  abifmes  de  vos  jugemens, 
**  et  de  votre  juilice  ;  peut  etre  ne  s'en  trouvera-t-il  qu'un  feul; 
"  ct  ce  danger  ne  vous  touche  point,  mon  cher  Auditeur?  et 
"  vous  croyez  ctre  ce  feu!  heureux  dans  la  grand  nombre  qui 
*'  perira  ?  vous  qui  avez  moins  fujet  de  le  croire  que  tout 
"  autre  ;  vous  fur  qui  feu!  la  fentence  de  mort  devroit  tomber. 
*'  Grand  Dieu  !  qui  Ton  connoit  peu  dans  la  monde  les  terreurs 

*'  de   votre  loi,    &:c." After  this  awakening  and  alarming 

exhortation,  the  Orator  comes  with  propriety  to  this  pradlical 
improvement:  "Mais  que  conclure  des  ces  grands  vcrites  ? 
"  qu'il  faut  defbrpcrer  de  fon  falut  ?  a  Dieu  ne  plaife;  il  n'y  a 
"  que  I'impie,  qui  pour  fe  calmer  fur  fes  defordres,  tache  ici  de 
*'  conclure  en  fecrct  que  tous  les  hommes  periront  comme  lul; 
**  ce  ne  doit  pas  ctrc  la  le  fruits  de  ce  difcours.  Mais  de  vous 
**  detromper  de  cette  errcur  fi  univcrfelle,  qu'on  peut  faire  ce 
"  que  tous  les  autrcs  font;  el  que  I'ufage  eft  une  voie  fure;  maij 
*'  de  vous  convaincrc  que  pour  fe  fauver,  il  faut  de  diftinguer 
*'  des  autres  ;  etre  fingulier,  vivrc  a  part  au  milieu  du  monde, 
•*•  et  nc  pas  refcmblcr  a  la  foule.'* 

Sermons  de  Massili-gn,  Vol.  IV< 
5  addrefTcs 
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addrefTes  to  the  confciences  of  the  Hearers,  in  the   i^  ^  c  t. 

XXIX. 

applicatory  part  of  the  Sermon.  Upon  the  Re- 
ftoration,  preaching  aflumed  a  more  corre6l  and, 
polifhed  form.  It  became  difencumbered  from  the 
■pedantry  and  fcholaftic  divifions  of  the  feiStaries; 
but  it  threw  out  alfo  their  warm  and  pathetic 
addrefles,  and  eftablilhed  itfelf  wholly  upon  the 
model  of  cool  reafoning,  and  rational  inftruflion. 
As  the  DilTenters  from  the  Church  continued  to 
preferve  fomewhat  of  the  old  ftrain  of  preaching, 
this  led  the  eftablifhed  Clergy  to  depart  the  farther 
from  it.  Whatever  was  earned  and  pafijonate, 
either  in  the  compofition  or  delivery  of  Sermons, 
was  reckoned  enthufiaftic  and  fanatical j  and  hence 
t.hat  argunnentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry 
and  unperfuafive,  which  is  too  generally  the  cha- 
racter of  Englifli  Sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more 
corrccl  upon  that  model  than  many  of  them  are; 
but  the  model  itfelf  on  which  they  are  formed,  is  a 
confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for  in- 
ftance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  fenfe,  and 
the  moft  clear  and  accurate  reafoning;  his  appli- 
cations of  Scripture  are  pertinent;  his  Style  is 
always  perfpicuous,  and  often  elegant;  he  inftrutfls 
and  he  convinces;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  Iri 
nothing,  except  in  the  power  of  interefting  and 
feizing  the  heart.  He  (hows  you  what  you  ought 
to  do;  but  he  excites  not  the  defire  of  doing  it;  he 
treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  incelleft:, 
without  imagination  or  paffions,  Archbilhop 
Tillotfon's  manner  is  more  free  ^-nd  warm,  and  he 

approaches 
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approaches  nearer  than  moft  of  the  FngliOi  divines 
to  the  character  of  Popular  Speaking.  Hence  he 
is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  beft  models  we  have  for 
preaching.  We  muft  not  indeed  confider  him  in 
the  hght  of  a  perfed  Orator:  his  compofition  is 
too  loofe  and  remifsj  his  ftyle  too  feeble,  and  fre- 
quently too  flat,  ro  deferve  that  high  charadlerj 
but  there  is  in  fome  of  his  Sermons  fo  much 
warmth  and  earneftnefs,  and  through  them  all  there 
runs  fo  much  cafe  and  perfpicuity,  fuch  a  vein  of 
good  fenk  and  fincere  piety,  as  juftly  entitle  him 
10  be  held  as  eminent  a  Preacher  as  England  has 
produced. 

In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigioust 
fecundity  of  his  invention,  and  the  uncommoa 
ftrength  and  force  of  his  conceptions,  than  the  fe- 
licity of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  compofition. 
We  fee  a  genius  far  furpaffing  the  common,  pecu- 
liar indeed  almoft  to  himfclf  j  but  that  genius  often 
(hooting  wild  and  unchaftifcd  by  any  difcipline  or 
fludy  of  Eloquence. 

I  CANNOT  attempt  to  give  particular  characters 
of  that  great  number  of  Writers  of  Sermons  which 
this  and  the  former  age  have  produced,  among 
whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  the  moil  refpedt- 
able  names.  We  find  in  their  compofition  much 
that  deferves  praife ;  a  great  difplay  of  abilities  of 
different  kinds,  much  good  fenfe  and  piety,  ftrong 
reaibning,  found  divinity,  and  ufeful  inilruction  j 
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though,  in  general,  the  degree  of  Eloquence  bears 
not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  matter.  Billiop  Atterbury  deferves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correft  and 
beautiful  Style,  befides  having  the  merit  of  a 
warmer  and  more  eloquent  ftrain  of  writing,  in 
feme  of  his  Sermons,  than  is  commonly  met  with. 
Had  Bilhop  Butler,  in  place  of  abftract  philofophi- 
cal  efTays,  given  us  more  Sermons  in  the  ftrain  of 
thofc  two  excellent  ones  which  he  has  compofed 
upon  Self-deceit,  and  upon  the  Charadler  of  Ba- 
laam, we  fhould  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  dif- 
tingurihed  for  that  fpecies  of  charadleriftical  Ser- 
mons which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  Englifli  divines  are 
very  proper  to  be  read  by  fuch  as  are  defigned  for 
the  Church,  I  muft  caution  them  againft  making 
too  much  ufe  of  them,  or  tranfcribing  large  paf- 
fages  of  them  into  the  Sermons  they  compofe. 
Such  as  once  indulge  themfelves  in  this  practice, 
will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own.  Infinitely 
better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  public  with  thoughts 
and  expreflions  which  have  occurred  to  themfelves, 
though  of  inferior  beauty,  than  to  disfigure  their 
compofitions,  by  borrowed  and  ill-forted  ornaments, 
which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  hazard 
of  difcovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  Preacher 
fits  down  to  write  on  any  fubjeft,  never  let  him 
begin  with  feeking  to  confuit  all  who  have  written 
on  the  fame  text  or  fubiedt.      This,  if  he  con- 
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^  xx?x^'  ^^^^  rnany,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confufion  into 
his  ideas ;  and,  if  he  confults  only  one,  will  often 
warp  him  infenfibly  into  his  nnethod,  whether  it  be 
right  or  not.  But  let  him  begin  with  pondering 
the  fubjeft  in  his  own  thoughts ;  let  him  endeavour 
to  fetch  materials  from  within  ;  to  colteft  and  ar- 
range his  ideas ;  and  form  fome  fort  of  a  plan  to 
himfelf;  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put  down  in 
writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire 
how  others  have  treated  the  fame  fubjefl.  By  this 
means,  the  method,  and  the  leading  thoughts  in 
the  Sermon,  are  likely  to  be  his  own.  Thefe 
thoughts  he  may  imprc-ve  by  comparing  them  with 
the  track  of  fentiments  which  others  have  purfued  j; 
fome  of  their  fenfe  he  may,  without  blame,  in- 
corporate into  his  compofition  ;  retaining  always 
his  own  words  and  ftyle.  This  is  fair  afliftance : 
all  beyond  is  plagiarifm; 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle, 
with  which  we  fet  out  at  firll,  be  forgotten,  to  keep 
clofe  in  viewj  the  great  end  for  which  a  Preacher 
mounts  the  Pulpit  J  even  to  infufe  good  difpofitions 
into  his  hearers,  to  perfuade  them  to  ferve  God, 
and  to  become  better  men.  Let  this  always  dwell 
on  his  mind  when  he  is  compofing,  and  it  will  dif- 
fufe  through  his  compofitions  that  fpirit  which  will 
render  them  at  once  efteemed  and  ufeful.  The 
moil  ufeful  Preacher  is  always  the  beft,  and  will 
not  fail  of  being  efleemed  fo.  Embellilh  truth 
only,  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free 
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admiffion  into  your  hearer's  minds  j  and  your  orna- 
ments will,  in  that  cafe,  be  fimple,  nnafculine,  na- 
tural. The  bed  applaufe,  by  far,  which  a  Preacher 
can  receive,  arifes  from  the  ferious  and  deep  im- 
prefiions  which  his  difcourfe  leaves  on  thofe  who 
hear  it.  The  fineft  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  be- 
ftowed  on  a  Preacher,  was  given  by  Louis  XIV, 
to  the  eloquent  Bifhop  of  Clermont,  Father  Maf- 
fillon,  whom  I  before  mentioned  with  fo  much 
praife.  After  hearing  him  preach  at  Verfailles,  he 
laid  to  him,  "  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great 
"  Orators  in  this  Chapel ;  I  have  been  highly 
**  pleafed  with  them ;  but  for  you,  whenever  I  hear 
"  you,  I  go  away  difpleafed  with  myfelfi  for  I  fee 
"  more  of  m.y  own  charafler." 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERMON  OF 
BISHOP  ATTERBURY's. 

L  E  c  T.  rpHE  laft  Lefture  was  employed  in  obfervations 
on  the  peculiar  and  diftinguilhing  Charafters 
of  the  Eloquence  proper  for  the  Pulpit.  But  as 
rules  and  direftions,  when  delivered  in  the  abftrad, 
are  never  fo  ufeful  as  when  they  are  illuftrated  by 
particular  inftances,  it  naay,  perhaps,  be  of  foine 
benefit  to  thofe  who  are  defigned  for  the  Church, 
that  I  fhould  analyfe  an  Englilh  Sermon,  and  con- 
fider  the  matter  of  it,  together  with  the  manner. 
For  this  purpofe  I  have  chofen  Bilhop  Atterbury  as 
my  example,  who  is  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
our  moil  eloquent  writers  of  Sermons,  and  whom 
I  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  laft  Lefture.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  is  more  diftinguiflied  for  elegance 
and  purity  of  expreffion,  than  for  profoundnefs  of 
thoucrht.  His  Style,  though  fometimes  carelefs, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and  chafte;  and  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  moft  writers  of  Sermons.  In 
his  fcntimcnts  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious 

and 
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and  devotional,  which  is  a  great  excellency.  The 
Sernnon  which  1  have  fingled  out,  is,  that  upon 
Praiie  and  Thankfgiving,  the  firft  Sermon  of  the 
firft  Volume,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  bed. 
In  examining  it,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  ufe 
full  liberty,  and,  together  with  the  beauties,  point 
out  any  defed:s  that  occur  to  me  in  the  matter,  as 
well  as  in  the  Style. 

PsALifr  1.  14.     Offer  unto  God  T h ankf giving, 

"  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious 
"  coUedion  of  hymns,  for  which  fo  particular  a 
"  value  hath  been  itt  upon  it  by  the  Church  of 
"  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  leaft,  that  the 
"  true  price  of  duties  is  there  juftly  tlated:  men 
*^  are  called  off  from  refting  in  the  outward  (hew 
**  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  obfervances; 
<*  and  taught,  rather  to  praftife  (that  which  was 
*f  fhadowed  out  by  thefe  rices,  and  to  which  they 
"  are  dcfigned  to  lead)  found  inward  piety  and 
"  virtue. 

"  The  feveral  compofers  of  thefe  Hymns  were 
«  Prophets ;  perfons,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  not 
*'  only  to  foretel  events  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  Church  in  fucceeding  times,  but  to  corred  and 
"  reform  alfo  what  was  amifs  among  that  race  of 
*^  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  converfed ;  to 
'*  preferve  a  foolifh  people  from  idolatry,  and  falfe 
**  worfliip  ;  to  refcue  the  law  from  corrupt  gloffes, 
*^  and  fuperftitious  abufesj  and  to  put  men  in 
X  3  <f  mind 
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"  mind  of  (what  they  are  fo  willing  to  forget)  that 
*'  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  thefe 
"  pofitive  duties,  would  continue  after  them,  and  was 
'*  to  be  obferved  even  then,  in  preference  to  them. 
"  The  difcharge,  I  fay,  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
"  phetic  office  taking  up  fo  mucK  room  in  the 
**  book  of  Pfalms ;  this  hath  been  one  reafon, 
**  among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been 
*'  fo  highly  efteemed  ;  becaufe  we  are  from  hence 
"  furnilhed  with  a  proper  reply  to  an  argument 
*'  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  unbelievers,  who 
*'  look  upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds 
*'  and  impoftures,  on  the  accqunt  of  the  prejudices 
**  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
*f  Jews  i  the  v/hole  of  which  they  firfl  fuppofe  to 
«^  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then  eafily  per- 
"  fuade  themfelves,  that  God  could  never  be  the 
"  Author  of  fuch  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and 
*^  empty  formality ;  nor  delight  in  a  worrtiip  which 
*^  confided  purely  in  a  number  of  odd  unaccount- 
"  able  ceremonies.  Which  objeflion  of  theirs, 
"  we  fhould  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  anfwer,  un- 
"  lefs  we  could  prove  (chiefly  out  of  the  Pfalms, 
"  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic  writings)  that 
*'  the  Jewifh  religion  was  fomewhat  more  than 
*'  bare  outfide  and  fhew  ;  and  that  inward  purity, 
"  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  v^as  a  duty  then, 
*'  as  well  as  now." 

This  appear:  to  me  an  excellent  Introduflion. 
The  thought  on  which  it  refts  is  folid  and  judici- 
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©US  ;  that  in  the  book  of  Pfalnns,  the  attention  of  ^  xxx7° 
men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  fpi ritual  part  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  Jewifti  difpenfation  thereby  vindi- 
cated from  the  fufpicion  of  requiring  nothing  more 
from  its  votaries,  than  'the  obfervance  of  the  exter- 
nal rit€s  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  difplayed;  and 
deferve  to  be  infifted  on,  by  all  who  wifh  to  render 
preaching  conducive  to  the  great  purpofe  of  pro- 
moting righteoufnefs  and  virtue.  The  Style,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  is  not  only  fret  from  faults, 
but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  Introdu6lion,  when  it 
can  be  made  to  turn  on  fome  thought,  fully 
brought  out  and  illuftrated  ;  efpecially,  if  that 
thought  has  a  clofe  connedion  with  the  following 
difcourfe,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  does  not  antici- 
pate any  thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be  intro- 
duced in  a  more  proper  place.  This  Introduflion 
of  Atterbury's  has  all  thefe  advantages.  The  en- 
comium which  he  makes  on  the  flrain  of  David's 
Pfalms,  is  not  fuch  as  might  as  well  have  been 
prefixed  to  any  other  difcourfe,  the  text  of  which 
was  taken  from  any  of  the  Pfalms.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  the  Introdudion  would  have  loft  much 
of  its  beauty.  We  fhall  fee  from  what  follows  how 
naturally  the  introdudlory  thought  conneds  with 
his  text,  and  how  happily  it  ufhers  it  in. 

'^  One  great  inftance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in 

"  the  words  now  before  us  j  which  are  taken  from 
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a  Pfalm  q{  AJaph^  written  on  purpofe  to  fet  out 
the  weaknefs  and  worthleirnefs  of  external  per- 
formances, when  compared  with  more  fubftantial 
and  vital  duties.  To  enforce  which  do6lrine, 
God  himfelf  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it.    HeaVy 

0  my  peopky  and  I  will  /peak  -,  O  Ifraely  and  I 
will  teftify  againji  thee :  I  am  God,  even  thy  God. 
The  Preface  is  very  folemn,  and  therefore  what 
it  uihers  in,  we  may  be  fure  is  of  no  common 
importance;  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thyfa- 
crifices  or  thy  burnt -offerings^  to  have  been  con- 
tinually before  me.  That  is,  I  will  not  fo  re- 
prove thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  facrifices  and 
burnt- offerings,  as  if  thefe  were  the  only,  or  the 
chief  things  I  required  of  thee.  /  will  take  no 
bullock  out  of  thy  hcuje^  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy 

folds  I  I  prefcribed  not  facrifices  to  thee  for  my 
own  fake,  becaufe  I  needed  them ;  For  every 
beafi  of  the  forejl  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a 
thoujand  hills.     Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before 

1  commanded  thee  to  offer  them  to  mej  fo  that, 
as  it  follows,  If  I  were  hungry,  yet  would  I  not 
tell  thee  -,  for  the  world  is  mi}2e,  and  the  fuUneJs 
thereof.  But  can  ye  be  fo  grofs  and  fenfelefs, 
as  to  think  me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirft?  as  to 
imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind  can  touch  rne? 
Will  1  eat  the  fief}:)  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of 
goats'^ — Thus  doth  he  expoftulate  feverely  with 
them,  after  the  moft  graceful  manner  of  the 
Eaftern  Poetry,  The  iffue  of  which  is  a  plain 
and  full  refolution  of  the  cafe,  in  thofe  few 
words  of  the  text — Offer  unto  God  thankfgiving. 

*'  Would 
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*f  Would  you  do  your  homage  the  moft  agreeable  ^  ^xx.   * 
**  way  ?     would  yo'u  render  the  moft  acceptable  of 
<*  fervices  ?  Offer  unto  God  thank/giving" 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illuftrate  grace- 
fully the  text  of  a  Sermon  from  the  context,  and 
to  point  out  the  conne6tion  between  them.  This 
i<:.  a  part  of  the  difcouffe  which  is  apt  to  become 
dry  and  tedious,  efpecially  when  purfued  into  a 
minute  commentary.  And  therefore,  except  as 
far  as  fuch  illuftration  from  the  context  is  neceflary 
for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cafes  where  it 
ferves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text,  I  would 
advife  that  it  be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Some- 
times it  may  even  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the  text 
aflumed  merely  as  an  independent  propofition,  if 
the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obfcure,  and 
would  require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  the  illuftration  from  the  context  is  fin- 
gularly  happy.  The  paffage  of  the  Pfalm  on 
Vv'hich  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  fpirited,  and  con- 
nefled  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  intro- 
duce it  with  a  very  ftriking  emphafis.  On  the  lan- 
guage I  have  little  to  obferve,  except  that  the 
phrafe,  ane  great  infiance  of  this  proof ,  is  a  clumfy 
expreffion.  It  was  fufficient  to  have  faid,  one  great 
■proofs  or  one  great  injlance  of  this.  In  the  fame 
fentence,  when  he  fpeaks  o{ fet ting  out  the  zveaknefs 
and  worthleffnefs  of  external  performanceSy  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  word  worthleffnejs^  as  it  is  now 
commonly  ufed,  fignifies  more  than  the  deficiency 
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of  worth,  which  is  all  that  the  Author  means.  It 
generally  imports,  a  confiderable  degree  of  bad- 
nefs  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  there- 
fore, to  fay,  the  imperfe5fio7i^  or  the  infignijicancy^ 
of  external  performances. 


"  The  ufe  I  intend  to  make  of  thefe  words,  is, 
'  from  hence  to  raife  fome  thoughts  about  that 
'  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  Praife  and 

*  Thankfgiving,  a  fubjeft  not  unfit  x.o  be  dif- 
«  courfed  of  at  this  time ;  whether  we  confider, 
'  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldnefs  that  ap- 
'  pears  of  late  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  pradice 

*  of  this  (or  any  other)  part  of  a  warm  and  af- 
'  fc6ling  devotion  j    the  great  occafion  of  fetting 

*  afide  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  fome 

*  years  agoj    or  the  new  inftances  of  mercy  and 

*  goodnefs,  which  God   hath  lately  been  pleafed 

*  to  beftow  upon  us;    anfwering  at  laft  the  many 

*  prayers  2,x\d  faftiugs^  by  which  we  have  befcught 
'  him  fo  long  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  Ma- 
'  jefties  Throne,  and  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms ; 
'  and  giving  us  in  his  good  tim.e,  an  opportunity 
'  of  appearing  before  him  in  the   more  delightful 

*  part  of  our  duty,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praije, 
'  with  a  multitude  that  keep  holidays,^' 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ; 
no  particular  beauty  or  neatnefs  of  expreffion  ;  and 
the  Sentence  which  it  forms  is  long  and  tirefome. 
— 'Ho  raife  feme  thoughts  ahcut  that  very  excellent, 

&c. 
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&;c.  is  rather  loofe  and  awkward  ; — better — to  re-  ^  ^^  '^• 
commend  that  very  excellent,  &c. ;  and  when  he 
mentions /^;//;/^  ajide  a  particular  day  in  the  calen- 
dar, one  would  imagine,  that  Jetting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  \-oJet  cifide,  fcems  rather 
to  fugged  a  different  idea. 


Offer  unto  God  thank/giving. — Which  that  we 
mav  do,  let  us  enquire  fir;^,  how  we  are  to  un- 
**  derfiand  this  command  of  offering  Praife  and 
**  Thankfgiving  unto  God;  and  then  how  j-eajon- 
*^  able  it  is  that  we  fhould  comply  with  it." 

This  is  the  2;eneral  divifion  of  the  difcourfe. 
An  excellent  one  it  is,  -and  correfpouds  to  many 
fubjefts  of  this  kind,  where  particular  duties  are  to 
be  treated  of;  firft  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  them.  A  divifion  fhould  always 
be  fimple  and  natural ;  and  much  depends  on  the 
proper  view  Vv-hich  it  gives  of  the  fubjecl. 

"  Our  enquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will 
*'  be  very  fhort  j  for  who  is  there,  that  underftands 
'^  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the  offer- 
"  ing  praifeand  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having 
^^  a  lively  and  devout  fenfe  of  his  excellencies,  and 
"  of  his  benefits ;  our  recollecLing  them  with 
"  humility  and  thankfulnefs  of  heart ;  and  our  ex- 
"  preffing  thefe  inward  affeclions  by  fuitable  out- 
**  ward  figns,  by  reverent  and  lowly  poRures  of 
"■  body,  by  fongs  and  hymns,  and  fpiritual  ejacu- 

*'  lations; 
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L  E  c  T,  ff  latlons ;   either  publicly  or  privately ;  either  in 
"  the  cuftomary  and  daily  fervice  of  the  Church, 
"  or   in    its    more   folemn    aflemblies,    convened 
**  upon  extraordinary  occafions  ?    This  is  the  ac- 
*'  count  which  every  Chriftian  eafily  gives  himfelf 
"  of  it  i   and  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  need- 
"  lefs  to  enlarge  upon.      I   fliall  only  take  notice 
*'  upon  this  head,  that  Praife  and  Thankfgiving 
**  do,  in  ftriflnefs  of  fpeech,  fignify  things  fonne- 
"  what  different.     Our  praife  properly  terminates 
*'  in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies 
"  and  perfections;   and  is  that  acl  of  devotion,  by 
''  which  we  confefs  and  admire  his  feveral  attri- 
*'  butes :  but  thankfgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and 
*^  imports  only  a  grateful  fenfe  and  acknowledge 
'^  ment  of  pafi   mercies.     We  praife  God  for  all 
*'  his  glorious  afts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either 
^'  us  or  other  men ;    for  his  very  vengeance,   and 
**  tho^e  judgments  which  he  fometimes  fends  abroad 
"  in   the   earth ;    but    we    thank    him,    properly 
*'  fpeaking,  for  the  inllances  of  his  goodnefs  alone ; 
*'  and  for  fucji  only  of  thefe,  as  we  ourfelves  are 
*'  fomeway  concerned   in.     This,  I  fay,   is  what 
"  the  two  words  ftriclly  imply  ;    but  fince  the  lan- 
'^  guage  of  Scripture  is  generally  lefs   exa6t,   and 
^'  ufeth  either  of  them  often  to  exprefs  the  other 
*'  by,  I  fhall  not  think  myfelf  obliged,  in  what  fol- 
**  lows,  thus  nicely  always  to  diftinguiOi  them." 

There  was  room  for  infixing  more  fully  on  the 
nature  of  the  duty  than  the  Author  has  done  under 

this 
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this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the  place  for  l  e  c  t. 
correfting  the  miflake,  to  v^'hich  men  are  always 
prone,  of  making  Thankfgiving  to  confiil  merely 
in  outward  expreflions ;  and  for  fhowing  them, 
that  the  efTence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  In  general,  it  is  of  much  ufe  to 
give  full  and  diftinft  explications  of  religious  du- 
ties. But,  as  our  Author  intended  only  one  dif- 
courfe  on  the  fubje^l,  he  could  not  enlarge  with 
equal  fullnefs  on  every  part  of  it;  and  he  has  chofen 
to  dwell  on  that  part  on  which  indeed  it  is  mofl: 
neceflary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  enforcing  the 
duty.  For,  as  it  is  an  eafier  matter  to  knov;,  than 
to  pradife  duty,  the  perfaafive  part  of  the  difcourfe 
is  that  to  which  the  Speaker  Ihould  always  bend 
his  chief  ftrength.  The  account  given  in  this  head, 
of  the  nature  of  Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  though 
ihort,  is  yet  comprehenfive  and  diftinfl,  and  the 
language  is  fmooth  and  elegant. 

**  Now  the  great  reafonahlenej's  of  this  duty  of 

**  Praife  or   Thankfgiving,   and  our  feveral  obli- 

"  gations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  w^e  either  confider 

*'  it  ahjolutely  in  itfelf,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures; 

**  or  corn-pare  it  with  other  duties,  and  ihew  the 

"  rank   it  bears  among  them ;   or  fet  out,   in  the 

"  laft  place,   fome  of  its  peculiar  properties  and 

"  advantages^  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer 

«  of  it." 

The  Author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of 
bis  fubjedt,   the  reafonabknefs  of  the  duty,  and 

mentions 
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mentions  three  arguments  for  proving  it.  ThefcJ 
are  well  dated,  and  are  in  themfelves  proper  and 
weighty  confiderations.  How  far  he  has  handled 
each  of  them  to  advantage,  wil!  appear  as  we  pro- 
ceed. I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  he  has 
omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument, 
which  was  to  have  fhewn  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  this  duty,  from  the  various  fubjeifls  of 
Thankfgiving  afforded  us  by  the  divine  goodnefs. 
This  would  have  led  him  to  review  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  Creation,  Providence,  and  Redemption: 
and  certainly,  they  are  thefe  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  argument  for  Thankfgiving.  The 
heart  muft  firft  be  affcded  wich  a  fuitable  fenfe  of 
the  divine  benefits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to 
praife  God.  If  you  would  perfuade  me  to  be 
thankful  to  a  benefador,  you  muft  not  employ 
fuch  confiderations  merely  as  thofe  upon  which 
the  author  here  reds,  taken  from  gratitude's  being 
the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  pe- 
culiar advantages.  Thefe  are  confiderations  but 
of  a  fecondary  nature.  You  muft  begin  with  fet- 
ting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me, 
if  you  mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth 
the  emotions  of  gratitude.  The  cafe  is  perfectly 
fimilar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to 
God  i  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the 
fubjefl,  the  bleftings  conferred  on  us  by  divine 
goodnefs  fhould  have  been  taken  into  the  argu- 
ment. 

It 
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It  may  be  faid,  however,   in   apology  for  our  ^ 
Author,  that  this  would  have  led  him  into  too  wide 
a  field   for   one  difcourfe,   and   into   a  field  alfo, 
which  is  difficult,  becaufe  fo  beaten,   the  enumera- 
tion of  the  divine  benefits.     He,  therefore,  feems 
to  take  it  for  granted,   that  we  have   upon    our 
minds   a  juft  fenfe  of  thefe  benefits.     He  aflumes 
them   as   known   and  acknowledged ;  and  fetting 
afide  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart, 
he  goes  on  to   the  reafoning  part.     In  this  ma- 
nagement,  I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.     I  do 
not  by  any  means  fay,  that  it  is  necefiary  in  every 
Difcourfe  to  take   in  all  that  belongs  to  the  doc- 
trine of  which   we  treat.     Many  a  Difcourfe  is 
fpoiled,   by  attempting  to  render  it  too   copious 
and    comprehenfive,     The   Preacher  may,   with- 
out  reprehenfion,    take   up   any  part  of  a  great 
fubje<5l  to  which  his  genius   at  the  time  leads  him, 
and   make   that   his   theme.     But  when  he  omits 
any  thing  which  may  be  thought  effennal.^  he  ought 
to  give  notice,   that  this  is  a  part,   which  for  the 
time  he  lays  afide.     Something  of  this  fort  would 
perhaps    have   been    proper    here.      Our   Author 
might  have  begun  by  faying,  that  the  reafonablenefs 
of  this  duty  muft  appear  to  every  thinking  being, 
who  refleifls  upon  the  infinite  obligations  which  are 
laid  upon  us,  by  creating,  preferving,  and  redeem- 
ing love;  and,   after  taking   notice  that  the  field 
which  thefe  open,   was   too  wide  for  him  to  enter 
upon  at   that  time,   have  proceeded   to  his   other 
.heads.     Let  us  now  confider  thefe  fcparately. 

*'  The 
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"  The  duty  of  Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  con- 
"  fidered  abfolutely  in  itfelf,  is,  I  fay,  the  debt  and 
*'  law  of  our  nature.  We  had  fuch  faculties  be- 
*^  {lowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  ca- 
<*  pable  of  fatisfying  this  debt,  and  obeying  this 
*'  law ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work  more  na- 
'*  turally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  em- 
*'  ployed. 

**  *Tis  one  of  the  earlieft  inftrudions  given  us 
"  by  philofophy,  and  which  has  ever  fmce  been 
"  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wifeft  men  of 
<*  all  ages,  that  the  original  defign  of  making  man 
*'  was,  that  he  might  praife  and  honour  him  who 
"  made  him.  When  God  had  finifhed  this  good- 
"  ly  frame  of  things  we  call  ths  worlds  and  put 
**  together  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  according  to 
*f  his  infinite  wifdom,  in  exad:  number,  weight, 
<'  and  meafure,  there  was  ftill  wanting  a  creature, 
<«  in  thefe  lower  regions,  that  could  apprehend 
«*  the  beauty,  order,  and  exquifite  contrivance  of 
"  it ;  that  from  contemplating  the  gifc,  might  be 
<*  able  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  great  Giver,  and  do 
«'  honour  to  all  his  attributes.  Every  thing 
**  indeed  that  God  made,  did,  in  fome  ■  fenfe, 
*'  glorify  its  Author,  inafmuch  as  it  carried 
"  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and  imprefs  of  the 
*'  Deity,  and  was  an  effefl  worthy  of  that  firfl: 
"  caufe  from  whence  it  flowed  j  and  thus  might 
*^  the  Heavens  be  faid,  at  the  firft  moment  in 
*'  which  they  flood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory^ 
"  and  the  jirmament  to  Jhow  his  handy  work:  But 
7  ''J  this 
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this  was  an  imperfedl:  and  defeflive  glory;  the 
fign  was  of  no  fignification  here  below,  whilft 
there  was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of 
it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to  fupply  this 
want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and 
to  acknowledge  thefe  unlimited  perfections; 
and  then  put  into  this  Temple  of  God,  this 
lower  world,  as  the  Pried  of  Nature,  to  offer 
up  the  incenfe  of  Thanks  and  Praife  for  the 
mute  and  infenfible  part  of  the  Creation. 
"  This,  I  fay,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along 
of  the  moil  thoughtful  men  down  from  the 
moft  antient  times :  and  though  it  be  not  de- 
monftrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge 
highly  reafonable,  if  we  do  but  allow,  that  man 
was  made  for  fome  end  or  other ;  and  that  he 
is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For,  then, 
let  us  fearch  and  enquire  never  fo  much,  we 
fhall  find  no  other  account  of  him  that  we  can 
reft  upon  fo  vvell.  If  we  fay,  that  he  was  made 
purely  for  the  good  pleafure  of  God  j  this  is, 
in  effeft,  to  fay,  that  he  was  made  for  no  deter- 
minate end ;  or  for  none,  at  leaft,  that  we  can 
difcern.  If  we  fay,  that  he  was  defigned  as  an 
inftance  of  the  wifdom,  and  power,  and  good- 
nefs  of  God  ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the  reafon  of 
his  being  in  general  i  for  'tis  the  common  reafon 
of  the  being  of  every  thing  befides.  But  it 
gives  no  account,  why  he  was  n\2idtjuch  a  thing 
as  he  is,  a  refleding,  tlioughtful,  inquifitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reafon  of  this  feems  moft 
VOL.  II.  Y  -**  aptly 
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"  aptly  to  be  drawn  from  the  praife  and  honour 
"  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God  fron^ 
"  hinn,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  hinri." 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  paf- 
fage,  of  man's  being  the  Pried  of  Nature,  and  of 
his  exiftence  being  calculated  chiefly  for  this  end, 
that  he  might  offer  up  the  praifes  of  the  mute  part 
of  the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well 
illuftrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  among  fome  of  the 
antient  philofophers  -,  and  it  is  not  the  worfe  on  that 
account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural 
fentiment  of  the  human  mind.  In  compofing  a 
Sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been  better  to 
have  introduced  it  as  a  fort  of  collateral  argument, 
or  an  incidental  illuftration,  than  to  have  difplayed 
it  with  fo  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it 
in  the  front  of  the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It 
does  not  feem  to  me,  when  placed  in  this  ftation, 
to  bear  all  the  ftrefs  which  the  Author  lays  upon  it. 
When  the  divine  goodnefs  brought  man  into  exift- 
ence, we  cannot  well  conceive  that  its  chief  pur- 
pofe  was,  to  form  a  being  who  might  fing  praifes 
to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence, 
the  Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  than 
they  might  rile  to  happinefs,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  himfelf,  through  a  courfe  of  virtue,  or 
proper  adion.  The  fentiment  on  which  our  Au- 
thor dwellsj  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loofe 
and  rhetorical,  to  be  a  principal  head  of  difcourfe, 

«  Thi? 
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"  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  L  e  c  t. 

-         •  .  XXX 

**  our  nature.     And  it  will  nnore  diftincflly  appear         ^     ' 

^'  to  be  fuch,   if  we  confider  the  two  ruling  facul- 

"  ties  of  our  nnind,  the  Underjlanding  and  the  Will 

"  apart,   in  both  which   it  is  deeply  founded:    in 

"  the  Underftanding,  as  in  the  principle  of  Rea- 

"  fon,  which  owns  and   acknowledges   it;  in  the 

"  Will,  as  in  the  fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,    ■ 

"  which  pronnpts,  and  even  conftrains  us  to  pay 

"  it. 

**  Reajon  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  meafure, 
**  by  the  help  of  which  we  were  to  proportion  our 
"  efteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the  degrees 
*'  of  perfeftion  and  goodnefs  which  we  found 
"  therein.  It  cannot,  therefore,  if  it  doth  its  of- 
"  fice  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the  beft  and 
^'  moft  perfedl  being  -,  it  muft  needs  fee,  and  own, 
"  and  admire  his  infinite  perfedions.  And  this 
^f  is  what  is  ftridly  meant  by  fraije ;  which,  there- 
*^  fore,  is  exprelTed  in  Scripture,  by  confejfmg  to 
"  God  and  acknowledging  him;  by  ahfcribing  to 
"  him  what  is  his  due;  and  as  far  as  this  fenfe  of 
"  the  words  reaches,  'tis  impoflible  to  think  of 
"  God  without  praifing  him:  for  it  depends  not 
*f  on  the  underftanding,  how  it  fhall  apprehend 
^'  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye,  how 
*^  vifible  objecls  (hall  appear  to  it. 

*^  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  furer  hold  of 
"  us,  by  the  means  of  the  will,  and  that  ftrong 
"  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Author  of 
*'  our  Nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is 
*'  not  a  more  active   principle  than  this   in   the 

Y  2  '*  mind 
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mind  of  manj  and  furely  that  which  defervea 
"  its  utmoft  force,  and  flioiild  fet  all  its  fprings  a- 
"  work,  is  God;  the  great  and  univerfal  Bcnefac- 
"  tor,  from  whom  alone  we  received  v^hatever  we 
"  either  have,  or  are,  and  to  whooi  we  can  pofiibly 
"  repay  nothing  but  our  Praifes,  or  ("to  fpeak  more 
**  properly  on  this  head,  and  according  to  the 
**  ftrift  import  of  the  word)  our  Thankfgiving. 
**  fFho  hath  firfi  given  to  God  (faith  the  great 
*'  Apoftle,  in  his  '.ifual  figure)  and  it  Jhall  he  rc- 
*^  compenjed  unto  him  again?  A  gift,  it  feems, 
"  always  requires  a  recompence  :  nay,  but  of  him, 
"  and  through  hinii  and  to  him,  are  all  things :  of 
<*  him,  as  the  Author ;  through  him,  as  the  Pre- 
"  ferver  and  Governor  j  to  him,  as  the  end  and 
"  perfe(5tion  of  all  things :  to  whom  therefore  (as 
"  it  follows),  be  glory  for  ever,  Amen  1" 

I  CANNOT  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which 
our  Author  places  his  argument  in  thefe  para- 
graphs. There  is  fomething  too  metaphyfical 
and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the 
obligation  to  thankfgiving,  from  the  two  faculties 
of  the  mind,  Underftanding  and  Will.  Though 
what  he  Jays  be  in  itfelf  jult,  yet  the  argument  is 
not  fufficiently  plain  and  ftriking.  Arguments  in 
Sermons,  efpecially  on  fubjedls  that  {o  naturally 
and  eafily  fuggeft  them,  fhould  be  palpable  and 
popular ;  fhould  not  be  brought  from  topics  that 
appear  far  fought,  but  fhould  diredly  addrels  the 
heart  and  feelings.  The  Preacher  ought  never 
to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways  of  think- 
ing* 
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ing,   and  exprefTing  himfelf.      I  am   inclined   to  ^  ^^"^^ 
think,   that  this  whole  head  might  have  been   im- 
proved, if  the  Author  had  taken  up  more  obvi- 
ous ground  j  had  ftated   Gratitude   as  one   of  the 
mofl:  natural  principles  in  the  human  heart;  had 
illuftrated  this,   by  fhewing  how  odious  the  oppo- 
fite  difpofition  is,  and  with   what  general  confent 
men,   in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  con- 
demning the   ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  thefe 
reafonings  to  the  prefent   cafe,   had   placed,   in  a 
ftrong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  fenti- 
m.ent  \vhich  it  difcovers,  to  be  deftitute  of  thankful 
emotions  towards  the  Supreme  Benefaftor  of  Man- 
kind.    As  the  miod  natural  method  of  giving  vent 
to  grateful  fentiments  is,  by  external  expreffions  of 
thankfgiving,  he  might  then  have  anfwered  the  ob- 
jeflion  that   is  apt  to  occur,   of  the  expreiTion  of 
our   praife    being    infignificant  to  the   Almighty, 
But,  by  feeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argument, 
he  has  omitted  fome  of  the  mod  ftriking  and  ob- 
vious   confiderations,     and    which,    properly   dif- 
played,   would  have  afforded  as   great  a  field  for 
Eloquence,  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chofen.    He 
goes  on  : 

'  "  Gratitude  confifts  in  an  equal  return  of  be- 
"  nefits,  if  we  are  able  ;  of  thanks,  if  we  are  not : 
*'  which  thanks,  therefore,  mult  rife  always  in 
*^  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and 
"  the  receiver  incapable  of  making  any  other  fort 
^?,  of  requital.     Now,  fince   no  man  hath  bene- 

y  3  "  fited 
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'^'  ''  fited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  oian,  in 
"  each  moment  of  his  life,  is  continually  benefited 
"  by  him,  what  ftrong  obligations  muft  we  needs 
"  be  under  to  thank  him  ?  'Tis  true,  our  thanks 
'*  are  really  as  infignificant  to  him,  as  any  other 
*'  kind  of  return  would  bej  in  themfelves,  indeed, 
**  they  are  worthlefs  j  but  his  goodnefs  hath  put  ^ 
<*  value  upon  them:  he  hath  declared,  he  will 
"  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the  vaft  debt  we  owej 
*^  and  after  that,  which  is  fitted  for  us,  to  difpute 
*^  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent^  or 
*'  to  pay  them  ? 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far 
*'  as  gratitude  itfelf  is  fo),  that  the  good  things 
^*  we  receive  from  above  fhould  be  fent  back  again 
"  thither  in  thanks  and  praifes;  as  the  rivers  run 
*'  into  the  Jea,  to  the  -place  (the  ocean  of  benefi- 
*^  cence)  from  whence  the  rii^ers  come^  thitheit 
"  fhould  theyi  return  again,'* 

In  thefe  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched 
fome  of  the  confiderations  which  I  mentioned. 
But  he  has  only  touched  them  j  whereas,  with 
advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  JDody 
of  his  argument. 

"  We  have  confidered  the  duty  ahjolutely  j  wp 
^*  are  now  to  cofnpare  it  with  others,  and  to  fee 
?'  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And  here 
<='  we  fhall  find,  that,  among  all  the  a6ls  of  religion 
"  immediately  ^ddrefled  to  God,  this  is  much  the 

^'  nobleft 
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f^  nobleft  and  moft  excellent  j   as  it  muft  needs  be,  i-  e  c  t. 

"  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,   that 

**  the  end  of  man's  creation  was  to  pr^iife  and  glo- 

"  rify  God.     For  that  cannot   but   be  the  moft 

"  noble  and  excellent  ail  of  any  being,  which  beft 

"  anfwers  the  end  and  defign  of  it.     Other  parts 

"  of  devotion,  fuch  as  confejfwn  and  prayer,  fcem 

"  not  originally  to  have  been  defigned  for  man, 

"  nor  man  for  them.    They  imply  guilt  and  want, 

*'  with  which   the  ftate  bf  innocence  was  not  ac- 

"  quainted.     Had  man  continued  in  that  eftate, 

'^  his  worfliip  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had 

<*  been  paid   to  Heaven  in  pure  afls   of  thankf- 

«<  giving;  and  nothing  had   been   left  for  him  to 

**  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life, 

"  as  nature  dire6ted,  and  praifin-g  the  God  of  na- 

"  ture   who    bellowed   them.      But   being   fallen 

*'  from   innocence   and  abundance;    having  con- 

*'  tra6led  guilt,  and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  forts 

"  of  mercies;  prayer  and  confefiion  became  ne- 

<*  cefTary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  lofs,  and  tore- 

'*  ftore  him  to  that  ftate  wherein  he  ftiould  be  able 

<^  to  live  without  them.     Thefe  are  fitted,   there- 

'^  fore,  for  a  lower  difpenfation  -,  before  which,  in 

*'  paradife,  there  was  nothing  but  praife,   and  after 

"  which,   there  fliall  be  nothing   but  that  in  hea- 

"  ven.     Our  perfeft  ftate  did  at  firft,   and  will  at 

*'  laft,   confift   in   the  performance  of  this  duty; 

"  and  herein,   therefore^  lies  the  excellence,   and 

*^  the  honour  of  our  nature, 

Y  4  «^  'Tis 
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"  'Tis  tlie  fame  way  of  reafoning,  by  which  tl^c 
Apoftle  hath  given  the  preference  to  charity, 
beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  fpiritual  gift. 
"  Charity  never  failethy  faith  he;  meaning,  that  it 
*'  is  not  a  virtue  ufeful  only  in  this  life;  but  will 
*'  accompany  us  alfo  into  the  next:  hut  whether 
"  there  be  prophejtesy  they  JIj all  fail  \  whether  there 
*'  he  tongues y  they  pall  ceaje;  whether  there  he 
*^  knowledge y  it  jhalt\panijh  away,  Thefe  are 
'f  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  (hall  all 
•'  perilh  in  the  ufing.  For  we  know  in  f  arty  and 
«  we  prophefy  in  part\  our  piefent  ftate  is  imper- 
*'  feftj  and,  therefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and 
"  only  that,  muft  be  imperfed  too.  But  when 
*'  that  which  is  perfeoi  is  comey  then  that  which  is 
**  in  part  jhall  he  done  away.  The  argument  of 
**  St.  Paul,  we  fee,  which  fets  charity  above  the 
*'  reft  of  Chriftian  graces,  will  give  praife  alfo  the 
*^  pre-eminence  over  all  the  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
*^  worfhip;  and  we  may  conclude  our  reafoning, 
«*  therefore,  as  he  doth  his:  And  now  ahideth  con- 
"  /^(?«>  prayer y  and  praife,  theje  three-y  hut  the 
*'  greatefi  of  thefe  is  praife.'* 

The  Author,  here,  enters  on  the  fecond  part  of 
his  argument,  the  high  rank  which  thankigiving 
holds,  when  compared  with  other  duties  of  religion. 
This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and  beauty. 
His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worfhip  of  man 
before  his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requifite,  and 
iliall  continue  to  be  his  worfhip  in  Heaven,  when 

the 
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the  duties  which  are  occafioned  by  a  confcioiifnefs  l  e  c  t. 

■J  ^-vv 

of  guilt  fhall  have  no  place,  is  folid  and  juft; 
his  illuftration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  ftyje 
extremely  flowing  and  fweet.  Seldom  do  we 
meet  with  any  piece  of  compofition  in  Sermons, 
that  has  more  merit  than  this  head. 

*'  It  is  fo,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well 
"  as  thisj  particularly,  as  it  is  the  mofi:  djftn- 
"  lerefted  branch  of  our  religious  fervicej  fuch  as 
^'  hath  the  mod  of  God,  and  the  lead  of  ourfelves 
"  in  it,  of  any  we  pay;  and  therefore  approaches 
*'  the  nearefi  of  any  to  a  pure,  and  ^vt^y  and 
"  perfeift  ait  of  homage.  For  though  a  good 
**  a6lion  doth  not  grow  immediately  worthlefs  by 
''  being  done  with  the  profpect  of  advantage,  as 
*'  fome  have  firangely  imagined;  yet  it  will  be 
"  allowed,  I  fuppofe,  that  its  being  done,  without 
"  the  mixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as 
"  pofTible,  recommends  it  fo  much  the  more, "and 
*'  raifes  the  price  of  it.  Doth  Job  fear  God  for 
"  nought?  was  an  objeclion  of  Satan;  which  im- 
"  plied,  thatthofe  duties  were  moft  valuable,  where 
"  our  own  intereft  was  leafl;  aimed  at:  and  God 
"  feems,  by  the  commiifTion  he  then  gave  Satan, 
"  to  try  experiments  upon  Job^  thus  far  to  have 
"  allowed  his  plea.  Now,  our  requefts  for  future, 
*^  and  even  our  acknowledgments  of  paft  mercies, 
*'  center  purely  in  ourfelves;  our  own  intereft  is 
f'  the  dirc(5l:  aim  of  them.  But  praife  is  a  gene- 
ff  rous    and   nnmercenary   principle,    which  pro- 

"  pofes 
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**  pofes  no  oth%r  end  to  itfelf^  but  to  do,  as  is  fit 

'*  for  a  creature  endowed  with  fuch  faculties  to  do, 
•^'  towards  the  mod  perfe6t  and  beneficent  of 
"  beings;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour 
**  there,  where  the  voice  of  Reafon  diredls  us  to 
"  pay  it.  God  hath,  indeed,  annexed  a  bleffing 
*'  to  the  duty  J  and  when  we  know  this,  we  cannot 
*'  chufe,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but 
**  have  feme  regard  to  the  bleffing  which  belongs 
"  to  it.  However,  that  is  not  the  direct  aim  of 
**  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  firft  motive  that 
*^  ftirred  us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  fo,  we 
**  fhould  naturally  have  betaken  ourfelves  to 
**  Prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  defires  in  that 
<*  form  wherein  they  are  mod  properly  conveyed. 

**  In  ihort,  Praife  is  our  mod  excellent  work, 
*^  a  work  common  to  the  church  triumphant  and 
"  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  communion 
"  and  fcllowfhip  with  Angels.  The  matter  about 
*'  which  it  is  converfant,  is  always  the  perfedion 
"  of  God's  nature i  and  the  adl  itfelf,  is  the  per- 
"  fedion  of  ours," 

Our  Author's  fecond  illudration,  is  taken  from 
praife  being  the  mod  difintereded  aft  of  homage. 
This  he  explains  judly  and  elegantly;  though,  per- 
haps, the  confideration  is  rather  too  thin  and  re- 
fined for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  creatures, 
fuch  as  we,  in  approaching  to  the  divine  prefence, 
can  never  be  fuppofed  to  lay  afide  all  confideration 
of  our  own  wants  and  necefiitiesj  and  certainly  are 

not 
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not  required  (as  the  Author  admits)  to  diveft  our- 
felvcs  of  fuch  regards.  The  concluding  Sentence 
of  this  head  is  elegant  and  happily  exprefled. 

*'  I  COME  now,  in  the  lafl  place,  to  fet  out  fome 
^^  of  its  peculiar  -properties  and  advantageSj  which 
*'^  recommend  it  to  the  devout  performer.     And, 

"  I.  It  is  the  mofi:  ■pleafiyig  part  of  our  devo- 
**  tions:  it  proceeds  always  from  a  lively  cheerful 
"  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cheriihes  and  improves 
"  what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  fing 
"  praijes  unto  our  God  (fays  one  whofe  experience, 
"  in  this  cafe,  we  may  rely  upon),  for  it  is  plea- 
"  Jantj  and  fraije  is  comely.  Petition  and  Con- 
"  fefllon  are  the  lanjzuao-e  of  the  indigent  and  the 
"  guilty,  the  breathings  of  a  fad  and  contrite 
"  fpirit:  Is  any  affii^fed?  let  him  pray;  bur.  Is  any 
"  merry?  let  him  fing pjalms .  The  moft  ufual  and 
"  natural  way  of  men's  exprefllng  the  mirth  of 
''  their  hearts  is  in  a  fong,  and  fongs  are  the  very 
"  language  of  praife;  to  the  expreffing  of  which 
^^  they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and 
"  are  fcarce  of  any  other  ufe  in  Religion.  Indeed, 
'^  the  whole  compofition  of  this  duty  is  fuch,  as 
'*  throughout  fpcaks  eafe  and  delight  to  the  mind. 
*^  It  proceeds  from  Lonje  and  from  I'hankfubiefsi 
"  from  Love,  the  fountain  of  pleafure,  the  paffion 
*'  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  its 
**  relifh  and  agreeablenefs.  From  Thankfulnefsy 
"  which  involves  in  it  the  memory  of  paft  benefits, 
tf  ^he  aclual  prefence  of  them  to  the  mind,  and  the 
8  *'  repeated 
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repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  m 
principle,  fuch  is  its  end  alfo:  for  it  procureth 
**  quiet  and  eafe  to  the  mind,  by  doing  fomewhat 
"  towards  fatisfying  "that  debt  which  it  labours 
f'  underj  by  delivering  it  of  thofe  thoughts  of 
*^  praife  and  gratitude,  thofe  exultations  it  is  io 
^^  full  of,  and  which  would  grow  uneafy  and  troii- 
<^  blefome  to  it  if  they  v/ere  kept  in.  If  the 
**  thankful  refrained^  it  would  be  pain  and  grief  to 
"  them;  but  then,  then  is  their  Joul  Jatisfied  as 
**  with  marrow  and  fattte/sy  when  their  month 
*'  -^raijeth  God  with  joyful  lips.'^ 

In  beginning  this  head  of  difcourfe,  the  expref- 
fion  which  the  Author  ufes,  to  y^^'  outfome  of  its 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages^  would  now  be 
reckoned  not  fo  proper  an  expreffion,  as  to  point 
outy  or  to  fhow.  The  firll  fubdivifion  concerning 
praife  being  the  moft  pleafant  part  of  devotion,  is 
very  juft  and  well  exprefTed,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but 
ieems  to  me  rather  defedive.  Much  more  might 
have  been  faid,  upon  the  pleafure  that  accompanies 
fuch  exalted  acls  of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold 
thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  difburdening  the  mind 
of  a  debt.  The  Author  fliould  have  infilled  more 
upon  the  influence  of  Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  in 
warming,  gladdening,  foothing  the  mind;  lifting  ic 
above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine  and  eternal 
obje(5ls.  He  fhould  have  delcribed  the  peace  and 
joy  which  then  expand  the  heart;  iliC  relief  which 
ihis  exercife  procures  from  the  cares  and  agitations 

of 
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of  life;  the  encouramng  views  of  Providence  to  l  e  c  t. 
which  it  leads  our  attention;  and  the  truft  which 
it  promotes  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by 
the  commemoration  of  benefits  paft.  In  fhort,  this 
was  the  place  for  his  pouring  out  a  greater  flow  of 
devotional  fentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

"  2.  It  is  another  diftinguifhing  property  of 
'^  divine  praife,  that  it  enlargeth  the  powers  and 
*'  capacities  of  our  fouls,  turning  them  from  low 
"  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatefb  and  nobleft 
"  objeft,  the  divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in 
''  the  difcovery  and  admiration  of  thofe  feveral 
'*  perfedions  that  adorn  it.  We  fee  what  differ- 
"  ence  there  is  between  man  and  man,  fuch  as 
"  there  is  hardly  greater  between  man  and  bead; 
"  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  differenc 
*'  fphere  of  thought  which  they  aft  in,  and  the 
'^  diff'erent  objeds  they  converfe  with.  The  mind 
**  is  eflTentially  the  fame  in  the  peafant  and  the 
"  prince;  the  force  of  it  naturally  e^ual,  in  the 
"  untaught  man,  and  the  philopher;  only  the  one 
"  of  thefe  is  bufied  in  mean  aflliirs,  and  within 
*'  narrower  bounds;  the  other  exercifes  himfelfin 
^^  things  of  weight  and  m.oment;  and  this  it  is, 
"  that  puts  the  wide  diftance  between  them.  No- 
"  ble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  funbeams  , 
"  are  to  a  bud  or  flower;  they  open  and  unfold, 
"  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting 
"  and  fpreading  itfelf  every  way;  and  call  forth 
**^  all  thofe  powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it. 

"  The 
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"  The  praife  and  admiration  of  God,  therefore., 
"  bring  this  advantage  along  with  it,  that  it  fets 
"  our  faculties  upon  their  full  ftretch,  and  inn- 
"  proves  thenn  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfedion  of 
<«  which  they  are  capable." 

This  head  is  juft,  well  exprefTed,  and  to  cenfure 
it  nnight  appear  hypercritical.  Some  of  the  ex- 
prefiions,  however,  one  would  think,  might  be 
amended.  The  fimile,  for  inftance,  about  the 
effefts  of  the  fun-beams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is 
pretty,  but  not  corretflly  expreiTed.  They  open  and 
unfold^  as  it  "juere^  the  leaves  of  it.  If  this  is  to  be 
literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrafe,  as  it 
werey  is  needlefs;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically 
tinderfl:ood  (which  appears  to  be  the  cafe),  the 
leaves  of  ihe  mind^  is  harfh  language-,  befldes  that, 
put  it  upon  exerting  itjeljy  is  rather  a  low  exprefllon. 
Nothing  is  more  nice,  than  to  manage  properly 
fuch  fimilies  and  alluflons,  fo  as  to  preferve  them 
perfectly  correal,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  render 
the  image  lively:  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in 
fome  fuch  way  as  this:  "  As  the  fun-beams  open 
**  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a  flower, 
'*  noble  objects  have  a  like  efFeft  upon  the  mind: 
<*  they  expand  and  fpread  ir,  and  call  forth  thofe 
«*  powers  that  before  lay  hid  and  locked  up  in  the 
«  foul." 

"  3.  It   farther   promotes   in   us   an   exquifite 
^«  fenfe  of  God's  honour,  and  an  high  indignation 

"  of 
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"  of  mind  at  every  thing  that  openly  profanes  it.  f^  e  c  t» 

*'  For   what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot 

**  with  patience  hear  flighted  or  abufed.     Our  own 

"  praifes,    which    v^^e    are   conftantly   putting  up, 

*^  will  be  7i  Jfur  to  us  toward  procuring  and  pro- 

^^  moting  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  inftance; 

*'  and  will  make  us  fet  our  faces  againfi:  all  open  and 

*'  avowed  impieties;  which,  methinks,  fliould  be 

*^  confidered  a  little  by  fuch  as  would  be  thought 

^^  not  to  be  wanting  in  this  duty,  and  yet  are  often 

*'  filenp  under  the  fouleft  difhonours  done  to  Reli- 

*^  gion,  and  its  great  Author:  for  tamely  to  hear 

"  God's  name  and  worfliip  vilified  by  others,  is 

"  no  very  good  argument  that  we  have  been  ufed 

"  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earned, 

"  ourfelves." 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is 
carelefly  and  loofely  brought  out.  The  Sentence, 
cur  own  -praifes  which  we  are  confiantly  'putting  up, 
will  be  afpur  to  us  toward  procuring  and  promoting 
the  divine  glory  in  every  other  injiance^  is  both 
negligent  in  language,  and  ambiguous  in  meaning; 
for  our  own  praifes j  properly  fignifies  the  praifes  of 
ourfelves.  Much  better  if  he  had  faid,  *'  Thofe 
«*  devout  praifes  which  we  conftantly  offer  up  to 
"  the  Almighty,  will  naturally  prompt  us  to  pro- 
"  mote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  inftance." 

"  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep 
^'  humility  and  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  imper- 

*'  feclions. 
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^xx\  ^'  "  ^e^^'ons.     Upon  a   frequent  attention    to  God 
"  and  his  attributes,  we  Oiall  eafily  difcover  our  own 
**  weaknefs  and  emptinefs;  our  fwelling  thoughts 
"  of  ourfelves  will  abate,   and  we  fiiall  lee  and  feel 
'*  that  we  are  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  'vanity;  and  this  is  a  leflbn  which, 
to  the  greateft  part  of  mankii^d,   is,  I   think, 
very   well   worth    learning.     We   are    naturally 
prefumptuous  and  vainj   full  of  ourfelves,  and 
*'  regardlefs  of  every  thing  befides,  efpecially  when 
"  fome  little  outward  privileges  diftinguifh  us  from 
"  the  reft  of  mankind  i   then,  'cis  odds,  but  we 
y  look  into  ourfelves  with  great  degrees  of  com- 
*'  placency,  and  are  wijer  (and  better  every  way) 
"  in  our   own    conceit y   than  /even  men    that  can 
*^  render  a  rea/on.     Now  nothing  v/ill   contribute 
"  fo  much  to  the  cure  of  this  vanity,    as   a  due 
'^  attention  to  God's  excellencies  and  perfeflions. 
*^  By  comparing  thefe  with  thole  which  we  imagine 
«'  belong  to  us,  we  fliall  learn,   not  to  think  more 
*'  highly  of  ourjelves  than  ''Joe  ought  to  think  of  our- 
«  felves,  but  to  think  Joherly  \  we  (l^iall  find  more 
"  fatisfaclion  in  looking  upwards,  and   humbling 
*'  ourfelves  before  our  common  Creator,   than  in 
'^  cafting  our  eyes  downward  with  fcorn  upon  our 
**  fellow-creatures,   and  fetting  at  nought  any  part 
'^  of  the  work   of  his  hands.     The   vaft  diftance 
*«  we   are  at  from  real   and   infinite  Worth,   will 
"  aftonifh  us  fo  much,  that  we  (hall  not  be  tempted 
"  to  value  ourfelves  upon  thefe  leflcr  degrees  of 
•f  pre-eminence,  which  cuftom  or  opinion,  or  fome 

"  little 
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*'  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
"  other  men." 

Though  the  thought  here  alio  be  juft,  yet  a 
like  deficiency  in  elegance  and  beauty  appears. 
The  phrafe,  'tis  odds  hut  we  look  into  our/elves y 
with  great  degrees  of  complacency y  is  nnuch  too  low 
and  colloquial  for  a  Sermon — he  might  have  laid, 
we  are  likely j  or  ive  are  prone  to  look  into  our- 
fclves, — Comparing  theje  with  thoje  which  we 
imagine  belong  to  us 3  is  alfo  very  carelefs  Style.— 
By  comparing  theJe  with  the  virtues  and  abilities 
which  we  ajcrihe  to  our/elves,  we/hall  learn — would 
have  been  purer  and  more  correft. 

*'  5.  I  SHALL  mention  but  one  ufe  of  it  more, 
*'  and  'tis  thisj  that  a  confcientious  praife  of  God 
'^  will  keep  us  back  from  all  falfe  and  mean  praife, 
*'  all  fulfome  and  fervile  flatteries  fuch  as  are  in 
'^  ufe  among  men.  Praifing,  as  'tis  commonly 
*^  managed,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  trial  of  fkill 
"  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can 
"  poffibly  fay  of  him.  All  the  treafures  of  Ora- 
"  tory  are  ranfacked,  and  all  the  fine  things  that 
"  ever  were  faid,  are  heaped  together  for  his 
"  fake;  and  no  matter  whether  it  belongs  to 
"  him  or  not  j  fo  there  be  but  enough  on*t. 
"  Which  is  one  deplorable  inflance,  among  a 
"  thoufand,  of  the  bafenefs  of  human  nature,  of 
"  its  fmall  regard  to  truth  andjuflice;  to  right 
"  or  wrong ;    to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  praifed. 

VOL.  II.  z  **  But 
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^  XXX  ^'  "  ^^^  ^^  ^^^*^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^P  ""^"^^  of  the  excellencit^^ 
»L.  -v  ■*  "  of  God  upon  his  heart,  will  make  a  God  of  no- 
"  thing  befides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  juft 
"  encomium,  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as 
"  much  as  is  due,  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  do  fo; 
"  but  the  honour  of  God  will  fufFer  him  to  go  no 
"  further.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  obferved, 
*'  a  Neighbouring  prince  (who  now,  God  be  thank-. 
**  ed,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  than  bver  he 
**  did)  would  have  v/anted  a  great  deal  of  that  in- 
"  cenfe  which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his 
*'  adorers/* 

This  head  appears  fcarcely  to  deferve  any  place 
among  the  more  important  topics  that  naturally 
prefented  themfelves  on  this  fubjecl ;  at  leaft,  it 
had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which 
the  Author  makes  of  his  reafoning  to  the  flatterers 
of  Louis  XI V. ;  and  the  thanks  which  he  offers  to 
God,  for  the  afi\iirs  of  that  prince  being  in  fo  low 
•a  ftate,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  Satire  is  altogether  out  oFplace,  and 
unworthy  of  the  fubjeft. 

OxE  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing 
our  author's  arguments,  tliat  he  has  overlooked 
fome  topics,  refpe6ting  the  happy  confequences  of 
this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any  that 
he  has  inferted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  the  happy  tendency  of  praife  and  thankf- 
giving,  to  ftrengthen  good  difpoficions  in  the  heart; 

to 
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to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  thofe 
perfeftions  which  we  adore  j  and  to  infufft  a  fpirit 
of  ardour  and  zcal  into  the  \Vhole  of  religion,  as 
the  fervice  of  our  benefaflor.  Thcfc  are  confc- 
queaces  which  naturally  follovv  froiri  the  proper 
performance  of  this  dutyj  and  v^^hich  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted  ;  as  no  opportunity  (hould  be 
loll,  of  fhowing  the  good  eifcrft  of  devotion  on 
praAical  religion  and  moral  virtue  ;  and  pointing 
out  the  neceffary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the 
other  For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching  is, 
to  make  men  better  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart  and 
conduct,  in  which  true  Chriftianity  confills.  Our 
Author,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient 
in  fuch  views  of  religion  j  for,  in  his  general  drain 
of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  (o  he  is,  ac 
the  fame  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  fumming  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  is  elegant  and  beautiful  j  and  fuch 
concluding  views  of  the  fubje<5t  are  frequently  very 
proper  and  ufeful  :  "  Upon  thefe  grounds  doth 
**  the  duty  of  praife  (land,  and  thefe  are  the  obli- 
"  gations  that  bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it. 
"  'Tis  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  very  rule  and 
"  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
"  fountains  of  human  adlion,  the  underftanding, 
*'  and  the  will,  naturally,  and  almoft  neceffarily. 
"  It  is  the  mod  excellent  part  of  our  religious  wor- 
*'  Ihip  i  enduring  to  eternity,  after  the  reft  fliall  be 

z  2  **  ^ons 
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"  done  away ;   and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankeft 

'^  manner,  with  the  lead  regard  to  our  own  intereft, 

"  It  recommends  itfelf  to  us  by  feveral  peculiar 

"  properties  and  advantages;    as  it  carries  more 

'*  pleafure  in  it,  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion  ; 

"  as  it  enlarges  and   exalts  the  feveral  powers  of 

*f  the  mind;    as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquifite  fenfc 

*'  of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingnefs  to  promote 

*^  it  in  the  world ;    as  it  teaches  us  to  be  humble 

'*  and  lowly  ourfelves,  and  yet  preferves  us  from 

"  bafe  and  fordid  flattery,  from  beftowing  mean 

*'  and  undue  praifes  upon  others." 

After  this,  our  Author  addreffes  himfelf  to  two 
clafies  of  men,  the  Carelefs  and  the  Profane.  His 
addrefs  to  the  Carelefs  is  beautiful,  and  pathetic; 
that  to  the  Profane,  is  not  fo  well  executed,  and 
is  liable  to  fome  objedion.  Such  addrefles  appear 
to  me  to  be,  on  feveral  occafions,  very  ufeful  parts 
of  a  difcourfe.  They  prevailed  much  in  the  ftrain 
of  preaching  before  the  reftoration  ;  and,  perhaps, 
fince  that  period,  have  been  too  much  negled:ed. 
They  afford  an  opportunity  of  bringing  home  to 
thfe  confciences  of  the  audience,  many  things,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Sermon,  were,  perhaps,  deli- 
vered in  the  abftraul. 

I  SHALL  not  dwell  on  the  Conclufion  of  the  Ser- 
mon, which  is  chiefly  employed  in  obfervations  on 
the  pofture  of  public  affairs  at  that  time.  Con- 
fidered  upon  the  whole,  this  Difcourfe  of  Bifliop 
Atterbury's  is  both  ufeful  and  beautiful,  though  I 
,  '  have 
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have  ventured  to  point  out  fome  defe£ts  in  it.  Scl-  l  e  c  t. 
dom,  or  never,  can  we  expeft  to  nneet  with  a  com- 
pofition  of  any  kind,  which  is  abfolutely  perfe6t  in 
all  its  parts:  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
difficulties  which  I  before  fhowed  to  attend  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps,  lefs 
reafon  to  look  for  perfedion  in  a  Sermon,  than  in 
any  other  compofition. 


LECTURE     XXXL 


CONDUCT    OF     A    DISCOURSE     IN     ALL     ITS 
PARTS— INTRODUCTION-DIVISION— NAR- 
RATION AND  EXPLICATION. 


I 


HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  Lectures,  confi-^ 
dered  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  the  three 
great  fields  of  Public  Speaking,  Popular  Aflem- 
blies,  the  Bar,  and  the  Pulpit.  I  ann  now  to  treat 
of  what  is  common  to  them  all ;  of  the  condu6l  of 
a  Difcourfe  or  Oration,  in  general.  The  previous 
view  which  I  have  given  of  the  diftinguifhing  fpirit 
and  charader  of  different  kinds  of  Public  Spcakingj 
was  neceflary  for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules 
Vv'hich  I  am  about  to  deliver;  and  as  I  proceed,  I 
fhall  farther  point  out,  how  far  any  of  thefe  rules 
may  have  a  particular  refpe6t  to  the  Bar,  to  the 
Pulpit,  or  to  Popular  Courts. 

On  whatever  fubjeft  any  one  intends  to  dif- 
courfe, he  will  mod  commonly  begin  with  feme 
jntrodudlion,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his 
hearers ;  he  will  then  date  his  fubjeft,  and  explain 
the  fafts  connetfled  with  itj  he  will  employ  argu- 
ments 
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merits  for  eftablifhing  his  own  opinion,  and  over^ 
throwing  that  of  his  antagonift  ;  he  nnay  perhaps, 
if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  paf- 
fions  of  his  Audience ;  and  after  having  faid  all  he 
thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  his  Difcourfe  to  a  clofe, 
by  fome  Peroration  or  Conclufion.  This  being 
the  natural  train  of  Speaking,  the  parts  that  com- 
pofe  a  regular  formal  Oration,  are  thefe  fix  j  firfl:, 
the  Exordium  or  Introdudion ;  fecondly,  the  State, 
and  the  Divifion  of  the  Subjed ;  thirdly.  Narration 
or  Explication  j  fourthly,  the  Reafoning  or  Argu- 
ments ;  fifthly,  the  Pathetic  Part;  and  laftly,  the 
Conclufion.  1  do  not  mean,  that  each  of  thefe  mud 
enter  into  every  Public  Difcourfe,  or  that  they 
jnuft  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  rjo  rea- 
fon  for  being  fo  formal  en  every  occafion  j  nay,  it 
would  often  be  a  fault,  and  would  render  a  Dif- 
pourfe  pedantic  and  ftifF.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  Difcourfes  in  public,  where  feveral  of  thefe 
parts  are  altogether  wanting ;  where  the  Speaker, 
for  inftance,  ufes  no  Introdudion,  but  enters  di- 
redtly  on  his  fubjefl ;  where  he  has  no  occafion 
either  to  divide  or  explain  j  but  fimply  reafons  on 
one  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  then  finifiies.  But 
as  the  parts,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  the  na- 
tural conflituent  parts  of  a  regular  Oration;  and  as 
jn  every  Difcourfe  whatever,  fome  of  them  mud 
be  found,  it  is  neceflary  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
that  I  fhould  treat  of  each  of  them  diftindly. 

I  BEGIN,  of  courfe,  with  the  Exordium  or  In- 
trodudion.    This  is  manifeftly  common  to  all  tlie 
z  4  three 
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^  xxxJ'  ^^''^^^^Jf^'^s  of  Public  Speaking.  It  is  not  a  rhetorical 
invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  fuggefted 
by  common  fenfe.  When  one  is  going  to  counfel  an- 
other] when  he  takes  upon  him  to  inftru6l,  or  to  re- 
prove, prudence  will  generally  direft  him  not  to  do  it 
abruptly,  but  to  ufe  fome  preparation ;  to  begin  with 
fomewhat  that  may  incline  the  perfons,  to  whom 
he  addrefies  himfelf,  to  judge  favourably  of  what 
he  is  about  to  fay ;  and  may  difpofe  them  to  fuch 
a  train  of  thought^  as  will  forward  and  affift  the 
purpofe  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  main  fcope  of  an  Introduflion.  Ac- 
cordingly Cicero  and  Quinftilian  mention  three 
ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  fliould  be  fub- 
fervient,  "  Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos^ 
dociles." 

First,  To  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
hearers  J  to  render  them  benevolent,  or  well-af- 
feded  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  fubjedl.  Topics 
for  this  purpofe  may,  in  Caufes  at  the  Bar,  be 
fometimes  taken  from  the  particular  fituation  of 
the  Speaker  himfelf,  or  of  his  client,  or  from  the 
chara6ter  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonifts  contrafted 
with  his  own ;  on  other  occafions,  from  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft,  as  clofely  connected  with  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  hearers;  and,  in  general,  from  the  mo- 
defty  and  good  intention,  with  which  the  Speaker 
enters  upon  his  fubjetft.  The  fecond  end  of  an  In- 
troduflion, is,  to  raife  the  attention  of  the  hearers  j 
which  may  be  effefted,  by  giving  them  fomie  hints 
of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  fub- 

jeft; 
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je6l ;  or  fome  favourable  view  of  the  clearnefs  and  L 
precifion  with  which  we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of 
the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  difcourfe.  The 
third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open 
to  perfuafion;  for  which  end,  we  mufl  begin  with 
ftudying  to  remove  any  particular  prepoiTefTions 
they  may  have  contrafled  againft  the  caufe,  or  fide 
of  the  argument  which  we  efpoufe. 

Some  one  of  thefe  ends  fhould  be  propofed  by 
every  Introduftion.  When  there  is  no  occafion 
for  aiming  at  any  of  themj  when  we  are  already 
fecure  of  the  good-will,  the  attention,  and  the  do- 
cility of  the  Audience,  as  may  often  be  the  cafe, 
formal  Introductions  may,  without  any  prejudice, 
be  omitted.  And,  indeed,  when  they  ferve  for 
no  purpofe  but  mere  oftentation,  they  had  for  the 
mod  part  better  be  omitted  ;  unlefs  as  far  as  ref- 
pe6t  to  the  Audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a 
Speaker  friould  not  break  in  upon  them  too  ab- 
ruptly, but  by  a  fhort  exordium  prepare  them  for 
what  he  is  going  to  fay.  Demofthenes's  Introduc- 
tions are  always  fhort  and  fimpki  Cicero's  are  ful- 
ler and  more  artful. 

The  antient  Critics  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  In- 
'trodudtions,  which  they  call  "  Principium,"  and 
"  Infinuatio."  "  Principium"  is,  where  the  Ora- 
tor plainly  and  direftly  profeffes  his  aim  in  fpeak- 
ing,  "  Infinuatio"  is,  where  a  larger  compafs 
mufl;  be  taken;  and  where,  prefuming  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Audience  to  be  much  aoiainft  the  Ora- 

tor. 
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tor,  he  muft  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing 
him,  before  he  plainly  difcovers  the  point  which 
he  has  in  view. 

Of  this  latter  fort  of  Introdu'flion,  we  have  an 
admirable  inftance  in  Cicero's  fecond  Oration 
againft  Rullus.  This  Rullus  was  Tribune  of  the 
People,  and  had  propofed  an  Agrarian  Law;  the 
purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  Decemvirate,  or 
ten  Commiflioners,  wich  abfolute  power  for  five 
years  over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  Republic, 
in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such 
Jaws  had  often  been  propofed  by  faftious  magi- 
grates,  and  v^ere  always  greedily  received  by  the 
people.  Cieero  is  fpeaking  to  the  people;  he  had 
lately  been  m.ade  Conful  by  their  intereft;  and  his 
firft  attempt  is  to  make  them  rejcfl  this  law.  The 
fubjeft  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much 
art.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all  the  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in 
preference  to  the  nobihry.  He  profeffes  himfelf 
the  creature  o(  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  moft 
engaged  to  promote  their  intered.  He  declares, 
that  he  held  himfelf  to  be  the  Conful  of  the  People; 
and  that  he  would  always  glory  in  preferving  the 
characterof  a  popular  m.agiftrate.  But  to  be  popular, 
he  obferves,  is  an  ambiguous  word.  He  underftood 
it  to  import  a  fteady  attachment  to  the  real  intereft 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  eafe,  and  their 
peace;  but  by  fome,  he  faw,  it  was  abufed,  and 
made  a  cover  to  their  own  felfifh  and  ambitious 
defigns.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gra- 
dually 
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dually  nearer  to  his  purpofe  of  attacking  the  pro- 
pofal  of  Riillus,  but  Aill  with  great  management 
and  referve.  He  protefts,  that  he  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  enemy  to  Agrarian  Laws;  he  gives  the 
higheft  praifcs  to  the  Gracchi,  thofe  zealous 
patrons  of  the  people  ;  and  afTures  them,  that 
when  he  firft  heard  of  Riillus's  Law,  he  had  re- 
folved  to  fupport  it,  if  he  found  it  for  their  in- 
tereft;  but  that,  upon  examining  it,  he  found 
it  calculated  to  eftablifh  a  dominion  that  was  in- 
confiftent  with  libel'ty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few 
men  at  the  expence  of  the  public  j  and  then  ter- 
minates his  exordium,  with  telling  them,  that  he 
is  going  to  give  his  reafons  for  being  of  this  opi- 
nion; but  that  if  his  reafons  fhall  not  fatisfy  them, 
he  will  give  up  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace 
theirs.  In  all  this,  there  was  great  art.  His 
eloquence  produced  the  intended  effeft ;  and  the 
people,  with  one  voice,  rtjedled  this  Agrarian 
Law. 

Having  given  thefe  general  views  of  the  na- 
ture and  end  of  an  Introdu6lion,  I  proceed  to  lay 
down  fome  rules  for  the  proper  compofition  of  it. 
Thefe  are  the  more  neceflary,  as  this  is  a  part  of 
the  Difconrfe  which  requires  no  fmall  care.  It  is 
always  of  importance  to  begin  well ;  to  make  a 
favourable  imprefiion  at  firft  fetting  out;  when  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are 
mod  difpofed  to  receive  any  imprefiion  eafily.  I 
muft  add  too.,  that  a  good  Introdudtion  is  often 

found 
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h  EC  T.  found  to.  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of  the 
Dircourfe  give  the  Compofer  more  trouble,  or  are 
attended  with  more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  firfl:  rule  is.  That  the  Introdu6tion  fhould 
be  eafy  and  natural.  The  fubjeft  muft  always 
fuggeft  it.  It  muft  appear,  as  Cicero  beautifully 
exprelTes  it,  "  EfRoruilTe  penitus  e::  re  de  qua  turn 
*'  agicur*."  It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  Intro-^ 
duclions,  that  they  are  taken  from  fome  common- 
place topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
fubjedl  in  hand  ;  by  which  means  they  (land  apart, 
like  pieces  decached  from  the  reft  of  the  Difcourfe. 
Of  this  kind  are  Salluft's  Introdudions,  prefixed 
to  his  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  Introduftions  to  any  other 
Hiftory,  or  to  any  odier  Treatife  whatever;  and, 
therefore,  though  elegant  in  thcmfelves,  they  muft 
be  confidered  as  blemifhes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  conne6lion  with  it.  Cicero,  though  abun- 
dandy  corre6l  in  this  particular  in  his  Orations,  yet 
is  not  fo  in  his  other  works.  It  appears  from  a  let- 
ter of  his  to  Accicus  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his 
cuftom  to  prepare  at  his  leifure,  a  colletflion  of 
different  Introdudions  or  Prefaces,  ready  to  be 
prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  might  afterwards  pub- 
lifb.  In  confequence  of  this  ftrange  method  of  com- 
pofing,   it  happened  to  him,   to  employ  the  fame 

*  <*  To  have  fprang  up,  of  its  own  accorc?,  from  the  matter 
*'  which  is  under  confideration." 

Intro- 
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Introdu6lion  twice  without  remembering  it;  pre- 
fixing it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  Atticus 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mif- 
take,  and  fends  him  a  new  Introduflion. 

I  NT  order  to  render  Introdu6tions  natural  and 
eafy,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  rule,  that  they 
fliould  not  be  planned,  till  after  one  has  meditated 
in  his  own  mind  the  fubftance  of  his  Difcourfe. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  fnould  begin  to  think 
offome  proper  and  natural  Introdu(5tion.  By  tak- 
infT  a  contrary  courfe,  and  labourinor  in  the  firfc 
place  on  an  Introdu6lion,  every  one  who  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ccmpofition  will  often  find,  that  either 
he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  fome  commion-place  topic, 
or  that,  inftead  of  the  Introdu6lion  being  accomi- 
modated  to  the  Difcourfe,  he  is  obliged  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  Difcourfe  to  the  Introdu6lion 
which  he  had  previoufiy  written.  Cicero  makes 
this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  feen,  his  prac- 
tice was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule. 
"  Omnibus  rebus  confideratis,  turn  denique  id 
"  quod  primum  ed  dicendum,  poftremum  foleo 
"  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  fi  quando  id 
"  primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit, 
"  nifi  aut  exile,   aut  nugatorium,   aut  vulgare*/' 

*  "  When  I  have  planned  and  digefted  all  the  materials  of  my 
**  difcourfe,  it  is  my  cuflom  to  think,  in  the  lall  place,  of  the 
"  Introdudion  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  For  if  at  any  time 
*'  I  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  Intrcduftion  firft,  nothing 
"  has  ever  occurred  to  me  for  that  purpofe,  but  what  was  trifling, 
*'  nugatory,  and  vulgar," 

After 
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^xxxi"^'  -^^^^^  ^^^  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and  put 
in  train,  by  clofe  meditation  on  the  iubjtfl,  ma- 
terials for  the  Preface  will  then  fugged  themfelves 
much  more  readily. 

In  the  fecond  place,   in  an  Introdudionji   cor- 
reflnefs  Ihould  be  carefully  ftudied  in  the  expref- 
fion.     This  is  requifite,  on  account  of  the  fituation 
of  the  hearers.     They  are  then  more  difpofed  to 
criticife  than  at  any  other  period  j   they  arr,  as  yet, 
unoccup'ed  with   the  fubjed  or   the  arguments; 
their  attention  is  wholly  direfled  to  the  Speaker's 
flyle    and    manner.      Something    muft    be    done, 
therefore,    to    prepofTefs    theui    in    his     favour; 
though,    for    the    fame    reafons,    too    much    art 
muft  be  avoided ;  for  it  will   be  more  eafily  de- 
tefted    at    that   time    than    afterwards;    and   will 
derogate  from  perfuafion   in  all  that  follows.     A 
correfl  plainnefs,   and   elegant   fimplicity,    is    the 
proper  charadler  of  an   Introdu6lion  ;  "  ut  vide- 
"  amur,"  fays  Quindtiiian,    *'  accurate   non  cal- 
<*  lide  dicerc." 

In  the  third  place,  Modelly  is  another  charafler 
which  it  muft  carry.  All  appearances  of  modefty 
are  favourable,  and  prepolTeding.  If  the  Orator 
fee  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  oftenta- 
tion,  the  felf-love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will 
be  prefently  awakened,  and  will  follow  him  with 
a  very  fufpicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progrefs. 
His  modefty  fhould  dil'cover  icfclf  not  only  in  his 
^  expref- 
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expreflions  at  the  beginning,  but  in  his  whole  ^  yy^r'^* 
manner  i  in  his  looks,  in  his  geftures,  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  thofe 
marks  of  refpect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them 
by  one  who  addreffes  them.  Indeed  the  modefty 
of  an  Introdudion  (hould  never  betray  any  thing 
mean  or  abjed.  It  is  always  of  great  uk  to  an 
Orator,  that  together  with  modefty  and  deference 
to  his  hearers,  he  fliould  (how  a  certain  fenfe  of 
dignity  arifing  from  a  perfuafion  of  the  juftice  or 
importance  of  the  fubjed  on  which  he  is  to  (peak. 

The  modefty  of  an  Introdudion  requires,  that 
it  promife  not  too  much.  "  Non  fumum  ex 
*'  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem  *."  This  cer- 
tainly is  the  general  rule,  that  an  Orator  fhould 
not  put  forth  all  his  ftrength  at  the  beginning,  buc 
Ihould  rife  and  grow  upon  us,  as  his  Diicourfe  ad- 
vances. There  are  cafes,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  (ez  out  from  the  firft  in  a  high, 
and  bold  tone;  as,  for  inftance,  when  he  rifes  to 
defend  fome  caufe  which  has  been  much  run  down, 
and  decried  by  the  Public.  Too  modeft  a  begin- 
ning might  be  then  like  a  confeftion  of  guilt.  By 
the   boldnefs  and  ftrength  of  his  Exordium,   he 


*  He  does  not  lavllh  at  a  blaze  his  fire. 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  then  in  fmoke  expire; 
But  rifes  from  a  cloud  of  fmoke  to  light. 
And  pours  his  ipecicus  njiracles  to  fight. 

Ho  a,  Ars  Poet.  Francis, 
muHr 
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^  xxxh'  ^^^  endeavour  to  ftem  the  tide  that  is  againft 
*  '-v  -^  him,  and  to  rennove  prejudices,  by  encountering 
thenn  without  fear.  In  fubjeds  too  of  a  declanna- 
tory  nature,  and  in  Sermons,  where  the  fubjeft  is 
Itriking,  a  magnificent  Incrodudion  has  fometimes 
a  good  effedl,  if  it  be  properly  fupported  in  the 
fequel.  Thus  Bifhop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an 
eloquent  Sermon,  preached  on  the  30th  of  January, 
the  Anniverfary  of  what  is  called  King  Charles's 
Martyrdom,  fets  out  in  this  pompous  manner: 
*^  This  is  a  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of 
**  blafphemy;  diftinguifned  in  the  calendar  of  our 
"  Church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the 
"  fufferings  of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  facri- 
"  fice  to  the  rage  of  his  rebellious  fubjedls;  and, 
"  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy>  mifery,  and  guilt 
"  ori  them,  and  their  finful  pofterity."  BoiTuet, 
Flechier,  and  the  other  celebrated  French  Preachers 
very  often  begin  their  Difcourfes  v.'ith  laboured 
and  fublime  Introductions.  Thefe  raife  attention, 
and  throw  a  luftre  on  the  fubjed :  but  let  every 
Speaker  be  much  on  his  guard  againft  ftriking  a 
higher  note  at  the  beginning,  than  he  is  able  to 
keep  up  in  his  progrefs. 

In  the  fourth  place,  An  Introdudion  fliould 
ufually  be  carried  on  in  the  calm  m.anner.  This 
is  feldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and  paffion. 
Emotions  muft  rife  as  the  Difcourfe  advances. 
The  minds  of  the  Hearers  muft  be  gradually  pre- 
pared, before  the  Speaker  can  venture  on  ftrong 

6  and 
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and  pafTionate  fentiments.     The  exceptions  co  this 
rule  are,  when  the  lubjedl  is  fuch,  that  the  very 
mention   of   it  naturally  awakens  fome   pafllonate 
emotion;  or  when  the  unexpected  prefence  of  fome 
perfon  or  objedt,  in  a  Popular  Aflembly,   inflames 
the  Speaker,   and  makes  him  break  forth  with  un- 
ufual  warmth.     Either  of  thefc  will  juftify  what  is 
called  the  Exordium  ah  abrupte.     Thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Catiline  in  the  Senate,  renders  the  ve- 
hement beginning  of  Cicero's  firft  Oration  againfh 
him  very  natural  and  proper:   "  Quofque  tandem^ 
"  Catilina,   abutere  patientia   noftra?"  And   thus 
Bifhop  Atterbury,   in   preaching  from  this   texr, 
*^  Blefled  is  he,  whofoever  fliall  not  be  offended  in 
*'  me,"  ventures  on  breaking  forth  with  this  bold 
Exordium:   "  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
*'  in   thee,  bleffed  Jefus?"  which   addrefs   to  our 
Saviour,  he  continues  for  a  page  or  two,  till  he 
enters  on  tiie  divifion  of  his  fubje6t.     But  iuch 
Introdu6lIons  as  thefe  fhould  be  hazarded  by  very 
few,   as    they   pronnife   fo   much    vehemence  and 
undion  through  the  rell  of  the  Dilcourfe,  that  ic 
is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  cxpedations  of  the 
hearers* 

At  the  fame  time,  though  the  Introduflion  is 
not  the  place  in  which  warm  emotions  are  ufually 
ro  be  attempted,  yet  I  muft  take  notice,  that  ic 
ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  fuch  as  are  dcfigned 
CO  be  raifed  in  fubfequent  parts  of  the  Difcourfe. 
The  Orator  fhould,  in  the  beginning,   turn  the 

VOL.  n,  A  A  mind^ 
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minds  of  his  hearers  towards  thofe  fentiments  and 
feelings  which  he  feeks  to  awaken  in  the  courfe  of 
his  Speech.  According,  for  inftance,  as  it  is  com- 
pafTion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his 
Difcourfe  is  to  reft,  he  ought  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
thefe  in  his  Introdu6lion;  he  ought  to  begin  with 
breathing  that  fpirit  which  he  means  to  infpire. 
Much  of  the  Orator's  art  and  abihty  is  Ihown,  in 
thus  firiking  properly  at  the  commencement,  the 
key-not^,  if  vve  m.ay  fo  exprefs  it,  of  the  reft  of  his 
Oration. 

.  In  the  fifch  place.  It  is  a  rule  in  Introdudions, 
not  to  anticipate  any  material  part  of  the  fubjefl. 
When  topics,  or  arguments,  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in  part, 
brought  forth  in  the  Introduflion,  they  lofe  the 
grace  of  novelty  upon  their  fecond  appearance. 
The  impreffion  intended  to  be  made  by  any  capital 
thought,  is  always  made  with  the  greatell  advan- 
tage, when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper 
place. 

In  the  lail  place,  the  Introduclion  ought  to  be 
proportioned,  both  in  length,  and  in  kind,  to  the 
Difcourfe  that  is  to  follow:  in  length,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  ered  a  very  great 
portico  before  a  fmall  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it 
is  no  Icfs  abfurd  to  overcharge,  with  fuperb  orna- 
ments, the  portico  of  a  plain  dwelling  houfe,  or  to 
niake  the  enlrancc  to  a  monument  as  gay  as  th.at 

to 
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to  art  arbour.     Common  knfc  directs,  that  every  ^  f .  9  '^• 

part  of  a  Difcourfc  fiiould  be  fuiced  to  the  drain    ■ ^ '  „> 

and  fpirit  of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  In- 
trodudtions.  They  are  adapted,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  equally,  to  Difcourfes  of  ail  kinds,  fn  Plead- 
ings at  tlie  Bar,  or  Speeches  in  Public  Affemblies, 
particular  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  employ  any 
Introduction  of  that  kind,  which  the  adverfe  party 
may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage.  To 
this  inconvenience,  all  thofe  Introd:j6lions  are  ex- 
pofed,  Vv'hich  are  taken  from  general  and  common- 
place topics;  and  it  never  fails  to  give  an  adverfary 
a  confiderable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a  fmall  turn 
to  fomething  we  had  faid  in  our  Exordium,  he  can 
appear  to  convert  to  his  own  lavour,  the  principles 
with  which  we  had  fet  our,  in  beginning  our 
attack  upon  him.  In  the  cafe  of  Replies,  Quinc- 
tiiian  makes  an  obfervation  vvhich  is  very  vvorthv 
of  notices  that  Introdudions,  drawn  from  fomic- 
jhing  that  has  been  faid  in  the  courfe  of  the  Debate, 
have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the  reafon  he 
gives  for  it  is  juft  and  fenuble.  *'  Mukum  gratia; 
■"  exordio  efl-,  quod  ab  adione  diverfse  partis  ma- 
*'  teriam  trahit;  hoc  ipfo,  quod  non  cornpofitum 
<*  domi,  fed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum;  et  facilitate 
*'  famam  ingenii  auget^  et  facie  fin^plicis,  fump- 
*'  tique  e  proximo  fermonis,  fidem  quoque  ac- 
"  quirit;  adeo,  ut  etiamfi  reliqua  fcripra  arquc 
"  elaborata  finr,  tamen  videatur  toca  extemporalis 
A  A  2  *'  Oiatio, 
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^xxxi^    ^'  oratio,  cujus  initium  nihil  preparatum  habuifls, 
*«— V — '   "  manifcfium  eft*." 


In  Sermons,  fuch  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take 
place;  and,  indeed,  in  compofing  Sernrjons,  few 
things  are  more  difficult  than  to  remove  an  appear- 
ance of  ftiffnefs  from  an  Introdudion,  when  a 
formal  one  is  ufed.  The  French  Preachers,  as  I 
before  obfcrved,  are  often  very  fplendid  and  lively 
in  their  Introduclions;  but,  among  us,  attempts  of 
this  kind  are  not  always  fo  fuccefsful.  When  long 
Introductions  are  formed  upon  fume  common- 
place topic,  as  the  defire  of  happinefs  being  natural 
to  man,  or  the  like,  they  never  fail  of  being  tedious. 
Variety  fhould  be  ftudied  in  this  part  of  compo- 
fition  as  much  as  pofiible;  often  it  may  be  proper 
to  begin  v/ithout  any  Introdudlion  at  all,  unlefs-, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  fentences.  Explanatory  In- 
trodudlions  from  the  context,  are  the  m.oft  fimple 
of  any,  and  frequently  the  beft  that  can  be  ufal: 
but  as  they  arc  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they 


•  **  An  Introdudlion,  which  is  founded  upon  the  pleading  of 
theoppofite  party,  is  excremeiy  graceful ;  for  this  rcafon,  that 

*  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at  home,  but  to  have 

*  taken  rife  froai  the  bufincfs,  and  to  have  been  compofed  on 

*  the  fpot.  Hence,  it  gives  to  the  Speaker  the  reputation  of  a 
'  quick  invention,  and  adds  weight  likewife  to  his  Difccrurfe,  as 
'  artlefs  and  unlaboured ;  infomuch,  thr^t  though  all  tlic  refl:  of 
'  his  Oration  fhould  be  llcdied  and  written,  yet  the  vvhcle  Dif^ 
'  couife  has  the  appearance  of  being  extemporary,  as  it  is 

*  evident,  that  the  IntroJudion  to  itv.a^  unpremeditated. " 

fhould 
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fliould   never  be  long.     A  Hiftorical  Tntroduftion  ^  ^^c  t. 
lias,  generally,  a   happy  effe6t  to  rcufe  attention;   «. — .^.-m^ 
when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  feme  noted  facl  that 
is  conne(^ed  with  the  Text  or  the  Difcourle,  and, 
by  a  proper  illuftration  of  it,  open  the  way  to  the 
fubjeft  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  Introduction,  what  commonly  comes 
next  in  order,  is  the  Proportion,  or  Enunciation 
of  the  Subje6l;  concerning  which  there  is  nothing 
to  befaid,  but  that  it  (hould  be  as  clear  and  diftincl 
as  pofTible,  and  exprelTcd  in  few  and  plain  v^'ords, 
without  the  leaft  affeftation.  To  this  generally  - 
fucceeds  the  Divifion,  or  the  laying  down  the  me- 
thod of  the  Difcourfej  on  which  it  is  neceiTary  to 
make  fome  obfervations.  1  do  not  mean,  that  in 
every  Difcourfe,  a  formal  Divifion  or  Diftribution 
of  it  into  parts,  is  requifite.  There  are  many 
Gccafions  of  Public  Speaking  when  this  is  neither 
requifite  nor  would  be  proper  j  v/hen  the  Difcourle, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  fnort,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be 
treated  of;  or  when  the  Speaker  does  not  chufe  to 
warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to  follow,  or 
ofthe  conclufion  to  which  he  feeks  to  bring  them. 
Order  of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  efTential  to 
every  good  Difcourfe;  that  is,  every  thing  fhould 
be  fo  arranged  as  that  what  goes  before,  may  give 
light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be 
accomplifhed  by  means  of  a  concealed  method. 
What  we  call  Divifion  is,  when  the  noethod  is  prO" 
pounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

A  A  3  TlJE 
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The  Difcourfe  in  which  this  fort  of  Divifion 
mofl  commonly  takes  place,  is  a  Serm.on;  and  a 
queftion  has  been  moved,  whether  this  method  of 
laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  beft  me- 
thod of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Cambray  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence, 
declares  ftrongly  againd  it.  He  obferves,  that  it 
is  a  modern  invention;  that  it  was  never  practifed 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  and,  what  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  it  took  its  rife  from  the  fchool- 
men,  when  metaphyfics  began  to  be  introduced 
into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  renders 
a  Sermon  (liff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  Dif- 
courfej  and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one 
part  with  another,  the  attention  of  the  hearers 
would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more  ad- 
vantage. 

But,  notwithftanding  his  authority  and  his  argu- 
ments, I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the 
prefent  method  of  dividing  a  Sermon  into  heads, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  afide.  Eftablifhed  pradlice 
has  now  given  it  fo  much  weight,  that,  were  there 
nothing  more  in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  any  Preacher  to  deviate  fo  far  from  the  com- 
mon track.  But  the  pra6i:ice  itfelf  has  alfo,  in  my 
judgment,  much  reafon  on  its  fide.  If  formal  par- 
titions give  a  Sermon  lefs  of  the  oratorial  appear- 
ance, they  render  it,  however,  more  clear,  more 
cafily  apprehended,  and,  of  courfe,  more  inftruftive 
to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main 
^  objedl 
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objed  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  Sermon  ^^  J-J^^^' 

are  sreat  afliftance  to  the  memory  and  recolle6lion   < , 1 

of  a  hearer.  They  ferve  alfo  to  fix  his  attention. 
They  enable  him  more  eafily  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progrefs  of  the  Difcourfe;  they  give  him 
paufes  and  refting  places,  where  he  can  refleft  on 
what  has  been  faid,  and  look  forward  to  what  is  to 
follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advantage 
too,  that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of 
knowing,  before- hand,  when  they  are  to  be  releafed 
from  the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  thereby  make 
them  follow  the  Speaker  more  patiently:  "  Reficit 
*^  audientem,"  fays  Quinflilian,  taking  notice  of 
this  very  advantage  of  Divifions  in  other  Dif- 
courfes,  *'  Reficit  audientem  certo  fingularum  par- 
"  tium  fine;  non  aliter  quam  facientibus  iter, 
"  multum  detrahunt  fatigationis  notata  fpatia  in- 
"  fcriptis  lapidibus:  nam  et  exhaufti  laboris  nofie 
"  menfuram  voluptati  eft;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua 
"  fortius  exequenda,  fcire  quantum  fuperfit*." 
With  regard  to  breaking  the  Unity  of  a  Difcourfe, 
I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there  arifes,  from  that 
quarter,  any  argument  againft  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  Unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the 
nature  of  the  heads,  or  topics  of  which  the  Speaker 


*  "  The  conclufion  of  each  head  is  a  relief  to  the  hearers; 
"  jull  as,  upon  a  journey,  the  mile-ftones,  which  are  fet  upon 
'*  the  road,  ferve  to  dimiiiKh  the  traveller's  fatigue.  For  we 
"  are  always  pleafed  with  feeing  our  labour  begin  to  leifen ; 
*'  and,  by  calculating  how  much  remains,  are  ftirred  up  to 
♦*  firulh  our  tafk  more  cheerfully." 

A  A  4  treats. 
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treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed;  not  to  his  laying 
them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his 
heads  be-\vell  chofen,  his  marking  them  out,  and 
diftinguifhing  them,  in  place  of  impairing  the 
Unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  confpicuous 
and  complete;  by  fhowing  how  all  the  parts  of  a 
Difcourfe  hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one 
point. 

In  a  Sermon,  or  in  a  Pleading,  or  any  Dif- 
courfe, where  Bivifion  is  proper  to  be  ufed,  the 
mofl  m.atcrial  rules  are. 

First,  That  the  feveral  parts  into  which  the 
iubjeft  is  divided,  be  really  diflindl  from  one 
another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include  another.  It 
were  a  very  abfurd  Divifion,  for  inftance,  if  one 
{hould  propofe  to  treat  firft,  of  the  advantages  of 
Virtue,  and.  next,  of  thofe  of  Juftice  or  Temperr- 
ance;  becaufe,  the  firfi  head  evidently  comprehends 
the  fecond,  as  a  Genus  does  the  Species;  which 
method  of  proceeding  involves  the  fubject  in  indif- 
tindaefs  and  diforder. 

Secondly,  In  Divifion,  we  mufl:  take  care  to 
follow  the  order  of  nature;  beginning  with  the 
fimpleft  points,  fuch  as  are  eafieft  apprehended^ 
and  neceiTary  to  be  firft  difcufled;  and  proceeding 
thence  to  thofe  which  are  built  upon  the  former, 
and  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  known.  We  mufk 
divide  the  fubjefl  into  thofe  parts,  into  which  moft 

eafily 
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cafily  and   naturally  it   is   refolved;    that    it    may  l  e  c  t. 

.  XXXI, 

fecm  to  rplit  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn 
afunder:  "  Dividere,"  as  is  commonly  faid,  '*  non 
"  frangere." 

Thirdly,  The  feveral  members  of  a  Divifion 
ought  to  exhauft  the  fubjeflj  orherwife  we  do  not 
make  a  complete  Divifion  j  we  exhibit  the  fubjeft 
by  pieces  and  corners  only,  v/ichout  giving  any 
fuch  plan  as  difplays  the  whole.  , 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions 
are  exprefTcd,  fhould  be  as  concife  as  poffible. 
Avoid  all  circumlocution  here.  Admit  not  a 
fingle  word  but  what  is  neceffary.  Precifion  is  to 
be  ftudied  above  all  things,  in  laying  down  a 
method.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  Divifion 
appear  neat  and  elegantj  when  the  feveral  heads 
are  propounded  in  the  cleareft,  moft  exprelTive, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  feweft  words  pofTible. 
This  never  fails  to  ftrike  the  hearers  agreeably; 
and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  great  confequencc 
towards  making  the  Divifions  be  moi-e  eafily  re- 
membered, 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecefiary  m.ultiplication 
of  heads.  To  fplit  a  fubjedl  into  a  great  many 
minute  parts,  by  Divifions  and  Subdivifions  with- 
out end,  has  always  a  bad  effcfl  in  fpcaking.  It 
may  be  proper  in  a  logical  treatife;  but  it  makes 
an  Oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  unneceffarily 

fatigues 
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^x>  "^  ^'   ^^^'S"^s  ^^^^  memory.     In  a  Sermon,  there  may  be 
*-—■/- — '   from  three  to  five  or  fix  heads,   including  Subdi- 
vifionsi  feldom  (hould  there  be  more. 

In  a  Sermon,  or  in  a  Pleading  at  the  Bar,  few- 
things  are  of  greater  confequence,  than  a  proper 
or  happy  Divifion.  It  fhould  be  ftudied  with  much 
accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method 
at  firft  letting  out,  it  vvill  lead  them  aftray  in  all 
that  follows.  I.t  will  render  the  whole  Difcourle 
either  perplexed  or  languid;  and  though  the  hearers 
jTiay  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  diforder 
lies,  they  will  be  fenfible  there  is  a  diforder  fonie- 
v.'here,  and  find  themfelves  little  afTe(5led  by  what 
is  fpoken.  The  French  writers  of  Sermons  (ludy 
neatnefs  and  elegance  in  the  Divifion  of  their  fub- 
jeds,  much  more  than  the  Englifh  do;  whofe  dif- 
cributions,  though  fenfible  andjud,  yet  are  often 
inartificial  and  verbofe.  Among  the  French,  how- 
ever, too  much  quaintnefs  appears  in  their  Divi- 
fions,  with  an  affectation  of  always  fetting  out 
either  with  two,  or  with  three,  general  heads  of 
Difcourfe.  A  Divifion  of  Mafilllon's  on  this  text, 
*'  It  is  finifhed,"  has  been  much  extolled  by  the 
French  Critics :  "  This  imports,"  fays  the  Preacher, 
"  confummation,  firfi:,  of  juftice  on  the  part  of 
"  God;  fecondly,  of  wickednefs  on  the  part  of 
*^  men;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Chriil." 
This  alfo  of  Bourdalouc's  has  been  n:iuch  praifed, 
.fronn  thefe  words,  "  My  peace  1  give  unto  you:" 
"  Peace,"  fays  he,  "  firft,  to  die  underdanding,  by 

*'  fubmiifion 
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*'  rubmiffion  to  faith;  fecondly,  to  the  heart,  by    ^  ^^^t. 
"  fubmifiion  to  the  law," 

The  next  conftituent  part  of  a  Difcourfe,  which 
I  mentioned,  was  Narration  or  Explication.  I  put 
thefe  two  together,  both  becaufe  they  fall  nearly 
under  the  fame  rules,  and  becaufe  they  commonly 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  j  ferving  to  illuftrate  the 
caufe,  or  the  fubjedl  of  which  the  Orator  treats, 
before  he  proceeds  to  argue  either  on  one  fide  or 
other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interefting  the 
pafTions  of  the  hearers. 

In  Pleadings  at  the  Bar,  Narration  is  often  a 
very  important  part  of  the  Difcourfe,  and  requires 
to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Befides  its  being 
in  any  cafe  no  eafy  matter  to  relate  v/ith  grace  and 
propriety,  there  is,  in  Narrations  at  the  Bar,  a  pe- 
culiar difficulty.  The  Pleader  muft  fay  nothing 
but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  muft 
avoid  faying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  caufe. 
The  faifls  which  he  relates,  are  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  all  his  future  reafoning.  To  recount  them 
fo  as  to  keep  (Iriftly  within  the  bounds  of  truth, 
and  yet  to  prefent  them  under  the  colours  mod  fa- 
vourable to  his  caufe ;  to  place,  in  the  mofl:  flrik- 
ing  light,  every  circumftance  which  is  to  his  ad- 
vantage, and  to  foften  and  weaken  fuch  as  make 
againft  him,  demand  no  fmall  exertion  of  fkill  and 
dexterity.  He  muft  always  remember,  that  if  he 
difcovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats  his  own  purpofe, 

and 
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i^  ^  c  T,  and  creates  a  diflruft  of  his  fincerity.  Quindilian 
very  properly  diredls,  "  Effugienda  in  hac  prseci- 
**  pue  parte,  omnis  calliditatis  fufpicio;  nequc 
*'  enim  fe  ufquam  magis  cuftodit  judex,  quam  ciim 
*'  narrat  oratorj  nihil  turn  videatur  fi6lumj  nihil 
*'  follicitum  ;  omnia  potius  a  caufa,  quarn  ab  ora- 
*^  tore,  profefla  videantur*." 

To  be  clear  and  diflinfl,  to  be  probable,  and  to 
be  concife,  are  the  qualities  which  Critics  chiefly 
require  in  Narration  j  each  of  which  carries,  fuffi- 
ciently,  the  evidence  of  its  irnportance.  Diftinft- 
nefs  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  Difcourfe, 
but  is  efpecially  requifite  in  Narration,  which  ought 
to  throw  light  on  all  that  follows.  A  fa61:,  or  a 
fingle  circumftance  left  in  obfcurity  and  mifappre- 
hended  by  the  Judge,  may  deflroy  die  effeft  of  all 
the  argument  and  reafoning  which  the  Speaker  em- 
ploys. If  his  Narration  be  improbable,  the  Judge 
will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  and  diffufe, 
he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it.  In  order  to 
produce  diftinctnefs,  befides  the  fl:udy  of  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  perfpicuity  which  were  formerly  given. 
Narration  requires  particular  attention  to  afcertaia 


*  *•  In  this  part  of  Difcourfe,  the  Speaker  muft  be  very 
"■  careful  to  ihnn  every  appearance  of  art  and  cunning.  For 
**  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  Judge  is  more  upon  his  guard, 
*'  than  when  the  Pleader  is  relating  fads.  Let  nothing  then 
**  feem  feigned  ;  nothing  anxioufly  concealed.  Let  all  that  is 
*'  faid,  appear  to  arife  from  the  caufe  i'.felf,  and  not  to  be  the 
**  wor.k  of  ihe  Orator.  '•' 

clearly 
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clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every 
other  material  circumftance  of  the  fads  recounted. 
In  order  to  be  probable  in  Narration,  it  is  material 
to  enter  into  the  charaiflers  of  the  perfons  of  vvhonn 
we  fpeak,  and  to  fhow,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  fuch  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain 
belief.  In  order  to  be  as  concife  as  the  fubjecft 
will  admit,  it  is  neceflary  to  throw  out  all  fuper- 
fluous  circumftances  j  the  rejedion  of  which,  will 
likewife  tend  to  make  our  Narration  more  forcible, 
and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  Nar- 
ration ;  and  from  the  examples  in  his  Orations 
much  may  be  learned.  The  Narration,  for  in- 
flance,  in  the  celebrated  Oration  pro  Milcncy  has 
been  often  and  juftly  admired.  His  fcope  is  to 
fhow,  that  though  in  fa6l  Clodius  was  killed  by 
Milo,  or  his  fervants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  felf- 
defence ;  and  that  the  defign  had  been  laid,  not  by 
Milo  againll  Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  againft  Milo's 
life.  All  the  circumftances  for  rendering  this  pro- 
bable arc  painted  with  wonderful  art.  In  relating 
the  manner  of  Milo's  fettintr  out  from  Rome,  he 
gives  the  m.od:  natural  defcription  of  a  family  ex- 
curfion  to  the  country,  under  v^hich  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  any  bloody  defign  could  be  concealed. 
"  He  remained,"  fays  he,  "  in  the  Senate-houfe 
"  that  day,  till  all  the  bufinefs  was  over.  He 
'•  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberately, 
"  and  waited  for  fome  time,  till  his  wife  had  goc 
13  ''  all 
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L  E  c  T.   tc  jj]]  iiep  things  ready  for  eoins;  with  him  in  his 
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"  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  lee  out  till 
"  fuch  tirr.e  as  Clodius  might  eafily  have  been  in 
"  Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo 
"  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius  met  him  on 
"  the  road,  on  horfeback,  like  a  man  prepared 
"  for  aftion,  no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was 
"  ufual,  nor  any  family  equipage  along  with  himj 
"  whilfb  Milo,  who  is  fuppofcd  to  be  meditating 
"  (laughter  and  afiaffi nation,  is  travelling  in  a  car- 
"  riage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak, 
"  embarraffed  with  baggage,  and  attended  by  a 
*'  great  train  of  wonien  fervants,  and  boys."  He 
goes  on,  defcribing  the  rencounter  that  followed, 
Clodius's  fervants  attacking  thofe  of  Milo,  and  kill- 
ing the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping- 
our,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  making  the  beft 
defence  he  could,  while  Clodius's  fervants  endea- 
voured to  furround  him ;  and  then  concludes  his 
Narration  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  fbroke. 
He  does  not  fay  in  plain  words,  that  Milo's  fer- 
vants killed  Clodius,  but  that  "  in  the  midft  of 
"  the  tumult,  Milo's  fervants,  without  the  orders, 
"  without  the  knowledge,  without  the  prefence  of 
*^  their  mafler,  did  what  every  mafter  would  have 
**'  wifhed  his  fervants,  in  a  like  conjundure,  to 
"  have  done  *." 

In 


*  "  Mi!©,  cum  in  Seoatu  fuinet  eo  die,  quod  Senatus  di'mif- 
"  (lis  eft,  darniim  venit.     Calceos  et  veftimentd  mutavit ;  pau- 

'•  lifpcr. 
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In  Sermons,  where  there  is  feldom  any  occaficn  ^ 
for  Narration,  Explication  of  the  fubjedl  to  be  dif- 
courfed  on,  comes  ia  the  place  of  Narration  at  the 
Bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  fame  tone; 
that  is,  it  muft  be  concife,  clear,  and  diftind:;  and 
in  a  Style  correct  and  elegant,  rather  than  highly 
adorned.  To  explain  the  do<5lrine  of  the  text  with 
propriety;  to  give  a  full  and  perfpicuous  account 
of  the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms 
the  fubjeft  of  the  Difcourfe,  is  properly  the  didadic 


*'  llfper,  dam  fe  uxor  (ut  fit)  comparat,  commoratus  eft  :  de- 
*•  inde  profectus  efi,  id  temporis  cuai  jam  Clodius,  fi  quidem 
*'  eo  die  Rorr.iim  venturus  erat,  ledire  potuifTet.  Obviamficei 
*'  Ciodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nulla  rheda,  nuliis  impedimentis. 
♦'  nuliis  Grscis  comitibus,  uc  folebat ;  fine  uxore,  quod  nua- 
"  quam  fere.  Cum  hie  inlidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  csdem  fa- 
"  cicnd.im  appara-Tet,  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda,  penula- 
♦'  tus,  vulgi  magno  impedimento,  ac  muliebri  et  dsllcato  ancil- 
'*  larum  paerorumque  comicatu.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fun- 
'*  dum  ejus,  hora  fere  i:ndeciina,  aut  non  muko  fecu'^.  Sca- 
**  tim  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  fuperiore  im- 
"  petum  :  adverii  rhedarium  occiduuc;  cu:i)  autem  hie  de  rheda, 
*'  rejefta  per.ula  dcfiluifTet,  feque  acri  anirno  defenueret,  illi 
"  qui  eranc  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  cductis,  partim  recunere  ad 
"  rhedam,  ut  a  terro  Milop.em  adorirentur;  panim,  quod  hunc 
"  jam  interfi-ctum  putarent,  credere  incipiant  ejus  fervos  quipoit 
*'  erant;  ex  quibus  qui  animo  fideli  in  domiiuim  et  pra^renti  lu- 
"  eruiit,  panim  occiii  funt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pugnare 
"^  vidurunt,  et  doi.Miuo  fuccurrerc  prohibercntur,  Milonemque 
**  occifum  etiam  ex  iplo  Clodio  audirent,  et  ita  efie  putarcnt, 
**  fecerunt  id  Tervi  Mllonis  (dicam  enim  non  dcrivandi  ciiniinis 
**  caula,  fed  ut  faiitum  ell)  ncque  imperaiite,  neque  fcienre, 
**  neque  prsefente  do;ninc_,  quod  fuos  quifque  fcrvui  iu  tali  le 
"  facere  voluifler." 

part 
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part  of  Preaching ;  on  the  right  execution  of  which 
much  depends  for  all  that  comes  afterward  in  the 
way  of  perfuafion.  The  great  art  in  fucceeding  in 
it,  is,  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  fubje6l,  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  ftrong  point 
of  view.  Confider  what  light  other  palTages  of 
Scripture  throw  upon  it  j  confider  whether  it  be  a 
fubje(5l  nearly  related  to  fome  other  from  which  it 
is  proper  to  diftinguifh  itj  confider  whether  it  can 
be  illuftrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with> 
or  oppofmg  it  to,  fome  other  thing;  by  enquiring 
into  caufes,  or  tracing  e[fed:s;  by  poinLing  out  ex- 
amples, or  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearers  j 
that  thus,  a  definite,  precife,  circumftantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doftrioe  to  be  inculcated. 
Let  the  Preacher  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  dif- 
tindband  apt  illuftrations  of  the  known  truths  of  re- 
ligion, it  may  both  difplay  great  merit  in  the  way 
of  Compofition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  confider  33 
far  more  valuable,  render  his  Difcourfes  wcrghty, 
jnftruftive,  and  ufeful. 
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CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE— THE  ARGUMEN- 
TATIVE   PART— THE  PATHETIC  PART— 
THE   PERORATION. 

TN  treating  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  regular  ^  e^c  t. 
■*■  Difcourfe  or  Oration,  I  have  already  vjonudered  ,  '  ^'  '  * . 
the  Introduflion,  the  Divifion,  and  the  Narration 
or  Explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  ar- 
gumentative or  reafoning  Part  of  a  Difcourfe.  In 
whatever  place,  or  on  whatever  fubjeft  one  Ipeaks, 
thisj  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greateft  confequence. 
For  the  great  end  for  which  men  fpeak  on  any  fe- 
rious  occafion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  fome- 
thing  being  either  true,  or  right,  or  good :  and, 
•by  means  of  this  convidlion,  to  influence  their  prac- 
tice. Reafon  and  Argu orient  make  the  foundation, 
as  I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  per- 
fuafive  Eloquence. 

Now,  with  refpeft  to  Arguments,  three  things 
are  requifite.  Firft,  the  invention  of  them;  fe- 
condly,  the  proper  difpofition  and  arrangement  of 
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^x^xxii'^'  ^^^'^  »  ^"^  thirdly,  the  expreffing  of  them  in 
fuch  a  ftyle  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full 
force. 

Th£  firft  of  thefe.  Invention,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  moft  material,  and  the  ground-work  of  the 
reft.  But,  with  refped  to  this,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  afTiftance, 
Art  cannot  go  fo  far,  as  to  fupply  a  Speaker  with 
arguments  on  every  caufe,  and  every  fubjeft ; 
though  it  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  affifting 
him  to  arrange,  and  exprefs  thofe,  which  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeft  has  difcovered.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  difcover  the  reafons  that  are  moft  proper 
to  convince  men,  and  another,  to  manage  thefc 
reafons  with  the  moft  advantage.  The  latter  is  all 
that  Rhetoric  can  pretend  to. 

The  antient  Rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to 
go  much  farther  than  this.  They  attempted  to 
form  Rhetoric  into  a  more  complete  fyftemj  and 
profcfied  not  only  to  affift  Public  Speakers  in  fet- 
ting  off  their  arguments  to  moft  advantage;  but 
to  fupply  the  defedl  of  their  invention,  and  to  teach 
them  where  to  find  arguments  on  every  fubjecl  and 
caufe.  Hence  their  do6lrine  of  Topics,  or  "  Loci 
"  Communes,"  and  "  Sedes  Argumcntorum," 
which  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  writings  of 
Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Qulndlilian.  Thefe  Topics, 
or  Loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  appli- 
cable to  a  great  many  different  fubjefls,  which  the 
Orator  was  direcfled  to  confuk,  in  orde4-  to  find  out 
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materials  for  his  Speech.  They  had  their  intrinfic  ^xxxii'^' 
and  extrinfic  Loci ;  fome  Loci,  that  were  common  to 
all  the  different  kinds  of  public  Speaking,  and  fome 
that  were  peculiar  to  each.  The  common  or  ge- 
neral Loci,  were  fuch  as  Genus  and  Species,  Caufc 
and  EfFeft,  Antecedents  andConfequents,  Likenefs 
and  Contrariety,  Definition,  Circumftances  of 
Time  and  Place;  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
fame  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  they  had  their  "  Loci  Perfonarum," 
and  "  Loci  Rerum:"  As  in  Demonftrative  Ora- 
tions, for  inftance,  the  heads  from  which  any  one 
could  be  decried  or  praifed  ;  his  birth,  his  country, 
his  education,  his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body, 
the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed, 
the  ftations  he  had  filled,  &c.  and  in  Deliberative 
Orations,  the  Topics  that  might  be  ufed  in  recom- 
mending any  public  meafure,  or  difTuading  from  it; 
fuch  as,  honefty,  juftice,  facility,  profit,  pleafure, 
glory,  alTiftance  from  friends,  mortification  to  ene- 
mies, and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  Sophifls  w\^re  the  firft  inventors 
of  this  artificial  fyftem  of  Oratory ;  and  they  Ihow- 
ed  a  prodigious  fubtility,  and  fertility  in  the  con- 
trivance of  thefe  Loci.  Succeeding  Rhetoricians, 
dazzled  by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  fo  re- 
gular a  fyftem,  that  one  would  think  they  meant 
to  teach  how  a  perfon  might  mechanically  become 
an  Orator,  v*'ichout  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave 
him  receipts  for  making  Speeches,  on  all  manner 
1  B  2  of 
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of  fubjefts.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  evident,  that 
though  this  ftudy  of  common  places  might  produce 
very  Ihowy  academical  declamations,  it  could  never 
produce  ufeful  difcourfes  on  real  bufmefs.  The 
Loci  indeed  fupplied  a  moll  exuberant  fecundity 
of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiouHy  and  plaufibly,  by  confuking  them  on 
every  fobjedl,  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  fug- 
gefted,  might difcourfe  without  end;  and  that  too, 
though  he  had  none  but  the  moft  fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  his  fubjedl:.  But  fuch  Difcourfe  could  be 
no  other  than  trivial.  What  is  truly  folid  and  per- 
fuafive,  muil  be  drawn  "  ex  vifceribus  caufse," 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  di- 
re<5t  ftudents  of  Oratory  to  any  other  fources  of 
Argumentation,  only  delude  them ;  and  by  at- 
tempting to  render  Rhetoric  too  perfefl  an  art,  they 
render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childifh  fludy. 

On  this  doftrine,  therefore,  of  the  Rhetorical 
Loci,  or  Topics,  I  think  it  fuperfluous  to  infift.. 
If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend 
their  views,  they  may  confult  Ariftotle  and  Quinc- 
tilian,  or  what  Cicero  has  written  on  this  head,  in 
his  Treatife  De  Ini^entkne^  his  Topica^  and  Se- 
cond Book  De  Gratore.  But  when  they  are  to 
prepare  a  Difcourfe,  by  which  they  propofe  to  con- 
vince a  Judge,  or  to  produce  any  confiderable 
effedt  upon  an  Allembiy,  I  would  advife  them  to 
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hy  afide  their  common  places,  and  to  think  clofely  l  e  c  t. 
of  their  fubjefl.  Demofthenes,  1  dare  fay,  con- 
fulted  none  of  the  Loci,  when  he  was  incitinir  the 
Athenians  to  take  arms  againft  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourfe  to  them,  his  Orations  are 
fo  much  the  worfe  on  that  account. 

I  PROCEED  to  what  is  of  more  real  ufc,  to  point 
out  the  affiftance  that  can  be  given,  not  widi  re- 
fpeft  to  the  invention,  but  with  refped:  to  the  dif- 
poficion  and  conduft  of  Arguments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  ufed  by  Orators 
in  the  conduft  of  their  realoning;  the  terms  of  art 
for  which  are,  the  Analytic,  and  the  Synthetic 
method.  The  Analytic  is,  when  the  Orator  con- 
ceals his  intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to 
prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought  his  hearers 
to  the  defigned  conclufion.  They  are  led  on,  ftep 
by  ftep,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till 
the  conclufion  be  ftolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural 
confequence  of  a  chain  of  propofitions.  As,  for- 
inftance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of 
a  God,  fets  out  wiih  obferving  that' every  thing. 
which  we  fee  in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning, 
that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  muft  have  had 
a  prior  caufe ;  that  in  human  produiflions,  art 
fhown'  in  the  effect,  neceffarily  infers  defign  in  the 
caufe;  and  proceeds  leading  you  on  from  one 
caufe  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at- one  fupreme 
firft  caufe,   from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order 
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and  defign  vifible  in  his  works.  This  is  much 
the  fame  with  the  Socratic  method,  by  which 
that  philofopher  filenced  the  Sophifls  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reafoning  j  may  be 
carried  on  with  much  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be 
ufed  when  the  hearers  are  much  prejudiced  againft 
any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  fteps  mud  be  led 
to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  fubjeds  that  will  admit  this 
method,  and  not  many  occafions  on  which  it  is 
proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode  of  reafoning 
more  generally  ufed,  and  mo^  fuited  to  the  train 
of  Popular  Speaking,  is  what  is  called  the  Syn- 
thetic] v.'hen  the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid 
down,  and  one  Argument  after  another  is  made 
to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  con- 
vinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  fird  things  to 
be  attended  to  is,  among  the  various  Arguments 
which  may  occur  upon  a  caufe,  to  make  a  proper 
feledion  of  fuch  as  appear  to  one's  felf  the  mod 
folid;  and  to  employ  thefe  as  the  chief  means  of 
perfuafion.  Every  Speaker  fhould  place  himfelf 
in  the  fituation  of  a  hearer,  and  think  how  he 
would  be  affe<5led  by  thofe  reafons,  which  he  pur- 
pofes  to  employ  for  perfuading  others.  For  he 
mud  not  expc(5t  to  impofe  on  mankind  by  mere 
arts  of  Speech.  They  are  not  fo  eafily  impofed 
on,  as  Public  Speakers  are  fometimes  apt  to  think. 

Shrewd- 
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Shrewdnefs  and  fagacity  are  found  among  all 
ranks;  and  the  Speaker  nnay  be  praifed  for  his 
fine  Difcourfe,  while  yet  the  hearers  are  not  per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  ut- 
tered. 

Supposing  the  Argunnents  properly  chofen,  it 
is  evident  that  their  effedl  will,  in  fonne  meafure, 
depend  on  the  right  arrangement  of  them ;  fo  as 
they  fhall  not  juftie  and  embarrafs  one  another, 
but  give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  faireft  and 
fulleft  direction  on  the  point  in  view.  Concern- 
ing this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken  : 

In  the  firft  place,  avoid  blending  Arguments 
confufedly  together,  that  are  of  a  feparate  nature. 
All  Arguments  whatever  are  directed  to  prove 
one  or  other  of  thefe  three  things;  that  fomething 
is  true;  that  it  is  morally  right  or  fit;  or  that  it  is 
profitable  and  good.  Thefe  make  the  three  great 
fubjeds  of  difcufTion  among  mankind;  Truth, 
Duty,  and  Intereft.  But  the  Arguments  direcfted 
towards  any  one  of  them  are  generically  diftincl ; 
and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  Topic, 
which  he  calls  his  argument,  as,  in  Sermons  efpe- 
cially,  is  too  often  done,  will  render  his  realbning  in- 
diflincl  and  inelegant.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that 
I  am  recommending  to  an  Audience  Benevolence, 
or  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour;  and  that  1  take 
my  firft  Argument,  from  the  inward  fatisfadion 
which  a   benevolent  temper  affords  j  my  fecond, 
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from  the  obligation  which  the  example  of  Chrift 
lays  upon  us  to  thi.^  duty  j  and  my  third  from  its 
tendency  to  procure  us  the  good-will  of  all  around 
US;  my  Arguments  are  good,  but  I  have  arranged 
them  wrong:  for  my  firft  and  third  Arguments  are 
taken  from  confiderations  of  intereft,  internal  peace, 
and  external  advantages;  and  between  thefe,  I  have 
introduced  one,  which  refls  wholly  upon  duty.  I 
Ihould  have  kept  thofe  clafTes  of  Arguments,  which 
are  addreffed  to  different  principles  in  human  na- 
ture, feparate  and  diftindt. 

In  the  fecond  place.  With  regard  to  the  different 
degrees  of  ftrength  in  Arguments,  the  general  rule 
is,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  climax,  "  ut  augea- 
**  tur  femper,  et  increfcat  oratio."  This  efpecially 
is  to  be  the  courfe,  when  the  Speaker  has  a  clear 
caufe,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  prove  it  fully. 
He  may  then  adventure  to  begin  with  feebkr  Argu- 
ments; rifing  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  ilrength  till  the  lad,  when  he  can  truft  to  his 
making  a  fuccefsful  imprefilon  on  the  minds  of 
hearers,  prepared  by  what  has  gone  before.  But 
this  rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
diftrufts  his  caufe,  and  has  but  one  material  Argu- 
ment on  v;hich  to  lay  the  fcrefs,  putting  lefs  confi- 
dence in  the  reft,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  often  proper  for 
him  to  place  this  material  Argument  in  the  front; 
to  pre  occupy  the  hearers  "early,  and  make  the 
ftrongeft  effort  at  firft  j  that,  having  removed  pre^ 
iudices,  and  difpofed  them  to  be  favourable,  the 
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reft:  of  h's  reafoning  may  be  liftened  to  with  more  l  e  c  t, 

.  .  -in  •  XXXII* 

candour.  vVhen  it  happens,  that  amidft  a  variety 
of  Arguments,  there  are  one  or  two  which  we  are 
fenfible  are  more  inconclufive  than  the  reft,  and 
yet  proper  to  be  ufed,  Cicero  advifes  to  place  thefe 
in  the  middle,  as  a  ftation  lefs  confpicuous  than 
either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  of  the  train  of 
reafoning. 

In  the  third  place.  When  our  Arguments  are 
ftrong  and  fatisfaclory,  the  more  they  are  diftin- 
guiihed  and  treated  apart  from  each  other,  the 
better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by 
icfelf,  placed  in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  reftecj 
upon.  But  when  our  Arguments  are  doubtful, 
and  only  of  the  prefumipiive  kind,  it  is  fafer  to 
throw  them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them 
into  one  another :  "  uc  quje  funt  natura  imbe- 
^^  cilb,"  as  Quindlilian  fpeaks,  "  mutuo  auxilio 
"  fuftineantur  j"  that  though  infirm  of  themfelves, 
they  may  ferve  mutually  to  prop  each  other.  He 
gives  a  good  example,  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  was 
accufed  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was 
heir.  Direft  proof  was  wanting;  but,  **  you  ex- 
"  pefted  a  fuccefTion,  and  a  great  fuccefTion ;  you 
**  were  in  diflreft  circumftances ;  you  were  puihed 
*'  to  the  utmoft  by  your  creditors;  you  had  of- 
*'  fended  your  relation,  who  had  made  you  his 
"  heir;  you  knew  that  he  was  juft  then  intending 
"  to  alter  his  will;  no  time  was  to  be  lofh  Each 
*?  of  thefe  particulars,  by  itfelf,"  fays  the  Author, 
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"  is  inconclufivci  but  when  they  were  aflembled 
"  in  one  groupe,  they  have  efFedt." 

Of  the  diftinft  annphfication  of  one  perfuafivc 
Argunienc,  we  have  a  nnofl  beautiful  example,  in 
Cicero's  Oration  for  Milo.  The  Argunncnt  is 
taken  from  a  circumRance  of  time.  Milo  was 
candidate  for  the  Coiiiulfhipj  and  Clodius  was 
killed  a  few  days  before  tiie  eledion.  He  afks, 
if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be  mad 
enough,  at  fuch  a  critical  time,  by  a  moll  odious 
affaffination,  to  alienate  from  himfelf,  the  favour  of 
people,  whofe  fufFrages  he  was  fo  anxioufly  court- 
ing? This  Argument,  the  moment  it  is  fuggefted, 
appears  to  have  confiderable  weight.  But  it  was 
not  enough,  fimply  lo  fugged  it;  it  could  bear  to 
be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought  out  into  full  light. 
The  Orator,  therefore,  draws  a  juft  and  ftriking 
piflure  of  that  folicitous  attention  with  which  can- 
didates, at  fuch  a  feafon,  always  found  it  neceflary 
to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  :  "  Quo 
"  tempore,"  fays  he,  "  (Scio  enim  quam  timida 
**  fit  ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  foUicita,  cupi- 
''  ditas  confolaius)  omnia,  non  modo  quj^  repre- 
<*  hendi  palam,  fed  etiam  quse  obfcure  cogitari 
"  pofTunt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fidam 
"  et  falfam,  perhorrefcimus  ;  ora  omnium  atque 
«'  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  eft  tam  tenerum, 
*'  tam  ;:uc  fragile  aut  fiexibile,  quam  voluntas  ergo 
<*  nos  fcnfuque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbirati 
"  irafcuntur  candidatorum,  fed  etiam  in  redte  fa6tis 

«  la^pe 
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*f  fiepe   faftidiunt."      From   all    which    he   moft  ^^^5„'^' 

juftly   concludes,    "  Hunc   diem    igitur    Campi,. 

"  Iperatum     acque     exoptatum,     fibi     proponens 

"  Milo,   cruentis  manibus,    fcelus   atque   facinus 

*'  pr£e  fe  ferens,   ad  ilia  centuriarum  aufpicia  ve- 

**  niebat  ?    Quam    hoc  in    illo    minimum   credi- 

''  bile*!"     But  though  fuch  amplification  as  this 

be  excremely  beautiful,   I  muft  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  againft  extending  Arguments 
too  far,  and  multiplying  them  too  much.  This  ferves 
rather  to  render  a  caufe  fufpeded,  than  to  give  it 
weight.  An  unnecefTary  multiplicity  of  Argu- 
ments, both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts 
from  the  weight  of  that  convi6lion,  which  a  few 


*  **  Well  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timidity  goes  of  fuch 
"  as  are  candidates  for  public  offices,  and  how  many  anxious 
"  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvafs  for  the  Confulfliip  neceflarily 
"  carries  along  with  it.  On  fuch  an  occafion,  we  are  afraid 
**  not  only  of  what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of 
*'  what  others  may  think  of  us  in  fecret.  The  flighteft  rumour, 
"  the  molt  Improbable  tale  that  can  be  devifed  to  our  prejudice, 
*'  alarms  and  difconcerts  us.  We  fludy  the  countenance,  and 
•'  the  looks,  of  all  around  us.  For  nothing  is  fo  delicate,  fo 
*'  frail  and  uncertain,  as  the  public  favour.  Our  fellow-citizens 
*'  not  only  are  judly  offended  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but 
"  even,  on  occafion  of  meritorious  adions,  are  apt  to  conceive 
•'  capricious  difgufts.  Is  there  then  the  leaft  credibility  that 
*'  Milo,  after  having  fo  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  important 
'*  and  wifned-for  day  of  eieftion,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughts 
**  of  prefenting  himfelf  before  the  auguft  Affembly  of  the  Peo- 
*♦  pie,  as  a  murderer  and  alTaflin,  with  his  hands  embrued  in 
*♦  blood?" 

well- 
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^xxxii^'  w^^J-chofen  Arguments  carry.  It  is^to  be  obferved 
toOj  thaE  in  the  Amplification  of  Argunnents,  a 
diffufe  and  fpreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reafonable  illuflration,  is  always  enfeebling.  It 
takes  off  greatly  from  that  "  vis  ec  acumen," 
which  fliould  be  the  diftinguiihing  charafler  of  the 
Argumentative  Part  of  a  X)ifcourfe.  When  a 
Speaker  dwells  long  on  a  favourite  Argument, 
and  fecks  to  turn  it  into  every  pofllbie  light,  it 
almoft  always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the 
effort,  he  lofes  the  fpirit  with  which  he  {ti  out; 
and  concludes  with  feeblenefs'.vhat  he  began  with 
force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reafoningi 
as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  Difcourfe. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  ar-r 
rangement  of  Arguments,  what  is  next  requifite  for 
their  fuccefs,  is  to  exprels  them  in  fuch  a  Style,  and 
to  deliver  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhall  give  them 
full  force.  On  thcfe  heads  I  rauPc  refer  the  Reader 
to  the  direcftions  I  have  given  in  treating  of  Stykj 
in  former  Lectures;  and  to  the  direftions  I  am 
afterwards  to  give  concerning  Pronunciation  and 
Delivery. 

I  PROCEED,  therefore,  next,  to  another  eflential 
part  of  Difcourfe  which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in 
order,  ^hat  is,  the  Pathetic;  in  which,  if  any 
where,  bloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  \ 
fliall  not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in 
combating  the  fcruples  of  thofe  who  have  moved  a 

queftion. 
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queftion,  whether  it  be  confiftent  with  fairnefs  and 
candour  in  a  Public  Speaker,  to  addrefs  the  paf- 
fions  of  his  Audience?  This  is  a  quellion  about 
words  alone,  and  which  common  fenfe  eafily  deter- 
mines.    In  enquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters 
of  fimple  information  and  inftruflion,  there  is  no 
quefiion  that  the  paOlons  have  no  concern,  and 
thai    all    atteii^pts    to    move     them    are     abfurd. 
Wherever  conviclion  is  the  objecl,  it  is  the  under- 
ftanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.     It  is  by 
argument  and  reafoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to 
fatisfy  another  of  what  is  true,   or  right,  or  juft^ 
but  if  perfuafion  be  the  object,  the  cafe  is  changed. 
In  all  that  relates  to  pra6:ice,  there  is  no  man  who 
ferioufiy  means  to  perfuade  another,  'but  addreffcs 
himfelf  to  his  paffions  more  or  lefs  j   for  this  phia 
reafon,  that  pafllons  are  the  great  fprings  of  human 
aflion.      The   moft   virtuous  man,  in  treating  of 
the  m.oft  virtuous  fubjeft,  feeks  to  touch  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  he  fpeaksj  and  makes  no  fcruple 
to  raife  his  indignation  at  injuftice,   or  his  pity  to 
the   diftreffed,    though   pity    and   indignation    be 
paffions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  Eloquence,  the 
antients  made  the  fame  fort  of  attempt  as  they 
employed  with  refpect  to  the  argumentative  part, 
in  order  to  bring  Rhetoric  into  a  more  perfedt 
fyftem.  They  enquired  metaphyfically  into  the 
nature  of  every  paffion;  they  gave  a  definition  and 
defcription  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  caufes,  its 
S  cfFefls, 
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^x  ^  '^'  ^^^'^^»  ^"^  ^^^  concomitantsj  and  thence  deduced 
rules  for  working  upon  ic.  Ariftode  in  particular 
has,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Rhetoric,  difcufled  the 
nature  of  the  paflions  with  much  profoundnefs  and 
fubtilty;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head, 
may  be  read  with  no  fmall  profit,  as  a  valuable 
piece  of  Moral  Philofophy;  but  whether  it  will 
have  any  effedl  in  rendering  an  Orator  more  pa- 
thetic, is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid, 
any  philofophical  knowledge  of  the  paffions,  that 
can  confer  this  talent.  We  mufb  be  indebted  for 
it  to  Nature,  to  a  certain  ftrong  and  happy  fenfi- 
bility  of  mind;  and  one  may  be  a  mod  thorough 
adept  in  all  the  fpecuhtive  knowledge  that  can  be 
acquired  concerning  the  pafTions,  and  remain  at 
the  fame  time  a  cold  and  dry  Speaker.  The  ufe 
of  rules  and  inftruftions  on  this  or  any  other  part 
of  Oratory,  is  not  to  fupply  the  want  of  genius, 
but  to  dire6l  it  where  ic  is  found,  into  its  proper 
channel]  to  affift  it  in  exerting  itfelf  with  moft  ad- 
vantage, and  to  prevent  the  errors  and  extra- 
vagancies into  which  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  run. 
On  the  head  of  the  Pathetic,  the  following  direc- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  ufeful. 

The  firft  is  to  confider  carefully,  whether  the 
fubjedl  admit  the  Pathetic,  and  render  it  proper; 
and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  Diicourfe  is  the 
moft  proper  for  attempting  ic.  To  determine 
thefe  points  belongs  to  good  fenfe;  for  it  is 
evident,   that  there  are  many  fubjedls  which  admit 

not 
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not  the  Pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  thofe  that  L  e  c  t, 
are  fufceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  paf-  ,_  ', 
fions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expofe  an  Orator  to 
ridicule.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  general  is,  that  if 
we  expert  any  emotion  which  we  raife  to  have  a 
lading  efFeft,  v/e  muft  be  careful  to  bring  over  to 
our  fide,  in  the  firft  place,  the  underftanding  and 
judgment.  The  hearers  mufl  be  convinced  that 
there  are  good  and  fufficienc  grounds,  for  their 
eniering  with  warmth  into  the  caufe.  They  mufl 
be  able  to  juftify  to  themfelves  the  paffion  which 
they  feelj  and  remain  fatisfied  that  they  are  not 
carried  away  by  mere  delufion.  Unlefs  their  minds 
be  brought  into  this  ftate,  although  they  may  have 
been  heated  by  the  Orator's  difcourfe,  yet  as  fooa 
as  he  ceafes  to  fpeak,  they  will  refume  their  ordi- 
nary tone  of  thought;  and  the  emotion  which  he 
has  raifed  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  moft 
writers  affign  the  Pathetic  to  the  Peroration  or 
Conclufion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no  doubt,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  imprefTion  that 
one  would  chufe  to  make  lad,  leaving  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  warmed  with  the  fubjeft,  after  argur 
ment  and  reafoning  had  produced  their  full  efftd: 
but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  muft  advife, 

In  the  fecond  place,  never  to  fet  apart  a  head  of 
a  difcourfe  in  form,  for  railing  any  pafTion;  nev^.r 
give  warning  that  you  are  about  to  be  pathetic  j 
and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  fometimes  done, 
to  follow  you  in  the  attempt.  This  almoll  never 
5  fails 
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XXXII.  or  I 

hearers  immediately  on  their  guard,  and  difpofes 
them  for  criticiiing,  much  more  than  for  being 
moved.  The  indirect  method  of  making  an  im- 
prefTion  is  likely  to  be  more  fuccefsful;  when  you 
feize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to 
emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  difcourfe  it 
occurs;  and  then,  after  due  preparation,  throw  in 
fuch  circumftances,  and  Drefent  fuch  fzlowing: 
images,  as  may  kindle  their  pafiions  before  they 
are  aware.  This  can  often  be  done  more  happily, 
in  a  few  fentences  infpired  by  natural  warmth, 
than  in  a  long  and  ftudied  Addrefs. 

In  the  third  place,  It  is  necefiary  to  obferve, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  fhowing 
the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  moved,  and 
adually  moving  them.  This  diftinflion  is  not 
fufficiently  attended  tOy  efpecially  by  Preachers, 
who,  if  they  have  a  head  in  their  Sermon  to  fhew 
how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God,  or 
to  be  compafilonate  to  the  diftreft,  are  apt  to 
imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part.  Now,  all  the 
Arguments  you  produce  to  fliovv  me,  v.'hy  it  is  my 
duty,  why  it  is  reafonable  and  fit,  that  I  fhould  be 
moved  in  a  certain  way,  go  no  further  than  to  dif- 
pofe  or  prepare  me  for  entering  into  fuch  an 
emotion;  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it.  To 
every  emotion  or  paffion,  Nature  has  adapted  a  fet 
of  correfponding  objecfts;  and,  without  fetcing  thefe 
before  the  mind,   it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 

Orator 
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Orator  to  raife  that  emotion.  I  am  warmed  with  ^xxxii^* 
gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compaflion,  not  when  <■..  -,-  ^ 
a  Speaker  ftiows  me  that  thefe  are  noble  difpo- 
fitions,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  feel  them;  or  when 
he  exclaims  againft  me  for  my  indifference  and 
coldnefs.  All  this  time,  he  is  fpeaking  only  to  my 
reafon  or  confcience.  He  muft  defcribe  the  kind- 
nefs  and  tendernefs  of  my  friend  j  he  muft  fet 
before  me  the  diftrefs  fufFered  by  the  perfon  for 
whom  he  would  intereft  mej  then,  and  not  till 
then,  my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude 
or  my  compafTion  begins  to  flow.  The  foundation, 
therefore,  of  all  fuccefsful  execution  in  the  way  of 
Pathetic  Oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that 
pafllon  which  we  wifli  to  raife,  in  the  moft  natural 
and  ftriking  manner  j  to  defcribe  it  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds 
of  others.  Every  palTion  is  moft  ftrongly  excited 
by  fenfation  j  as  anger  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury, 
or  the  prefence  of  the  injurer.  Next  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Senfe,  is  that  of  Memory;  and  next  to 
Memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  Imagination.  Of 
this  power,  therefore,  the  Orator  muft  avail  him- 
felf,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  imagination  of  the  hearers 
■with  circumftances  which,  in  luftre  and  fteadinefs, 
refemble  thofe  of  Senfation  and  Remembrance. 
In  order  to  accomplifh  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effecflual  method  is, 
to  be  moved  yourfelves.  There  are  a  thoufand 
interefting  circumftances  fuggefted  by  real  paflion, 

VOL.  ir,  c  c  which 
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which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement  can 
fupply.  There  is  obvioufly  a  contagion  among  the 
paflions. 

Ut  ridentibus  arrldent,  fic  flentlbus  adflent, 
Humani  vultus. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  Speaker  adds  a  pathos 
to  his  words,  his  looks,  his  geftures,  and  his  whole 
manner,  which  exerts  a  power  almoft  irrefiftible 
over  thofe  who  hear  him*.  But  on  this  point, 
though  the  moft  material  of  all,  I  (hall  not  now  irt- 
fift,  as  I  have  often  had  occafion  before  to  fhow, 
that  all  attempts  towards  becoming  Pathetic, 
when  we  are  not  moved  ourfelves,  expofe  us  to 
certain  ridicule. 

QuiNCTiLiAN,  who  difcourfcs  upon  this  fubje6t 
with  much  good  fenfe,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of 
the  method  which  he  ufed,  when  he  was  a  Public 
Speaker,  for  entering  into  thofe  paflions  which  he 
wanted  to  excite  in  others;  fetting  before  his  own 
imagination  what  he  calls  "  Phantafis,"  or  "  Vi- 
fiones,"  ftrong  pictures  of  the  diftrefs  or  indignities 


*  "  Quid  enim  aliud  eft  caufae  ut  lugentes,  in  recenti  dolore, 
*•  difertiffime  quaedamexclamarevideantur;  etira  nonunquamin 
*•  indodtis  quoque  eloquentiam  faciat;  quam  quod  ilHs  inert  vis 
**  mends,  et  Veritas  ipfa  Morum  ?  quare  in  iis  qua:  verifimilia 
*'  effe  volumus,  fimus  ipfi  fimiles  eorum  qui  vere  patiuntur,  af- 
*•  fedtibus ;  et  a  tali  animo  proficifcatur  oratio  qualem  facere 
*'  judicem  volet.     AfTiciamur  antequam  afficere  conemur." 

QuiNCT.  Lib,  6. 

which 
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which  they  had  fuffered,  whofe  caufe  he  was  to  plead,  ^ 
and  for  whom  he  was  to  interefi:  his  hearers;  dwell- 
ing upon  thefe,  and  putting  himfelf  in  their  fitua- 
tion,  till'  he  was  affefted  by  a  paffion,  fimilar  to 
that  which"  the  perfons  themfelves  had  felt*.  To 
this  nnethod  he  attributes  all  the  fuccefs  he  ever 
had  in  Public  Speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  whatever  tends  to  increafe  an  Orator's  fenfi- 
bility,  v^ill  add  greatly  to  his  Pathetic  Powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  It  is  neceffiiry  to  attend  to 
the  proper  language  of  the  paffions.  We  fhould 
obferve  in  what  manner  any  one  exprefles  himfelf 
who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  ftrong  pafl 
fion  ;  and  we  fhall  always  find  his  language  unaf- 
feded  and  fimple.  It  may  be  animated,  indeed, 
with  bold  and  ftrong  figures,  but  it  will  have  no 
ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leifure  to  follow 
out  the  play  of  imagination.  His  mind  being 
wholly  fcized  by  one  objcft,  which  has  heated  it. 


*  "  Ut  hominem  occifum  querar  ;  non  omnia  qua:  in  re  pre- 
**  fenti  accidifTe  credibile  eft,  in  oculis  habebo  ?  Non  percuiTor 
**  ille  fubitus  crumpet  ?  non  expavefcet  circumventus  ?  excla- 
**  mabit,  vel  rogabit,  ve!  fugiet  ?  non  ferientem,  non  concidentem 
*'  videbo  ?  non  anlmo  fangvjis,  et  pallor,  et  gemitus,  extremus 
"  deniqueexpirantis  hiatus,  infidet  ? — Ubi  veromiferationeopus 
**  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  querimur  accidifTe  credamus,  atque 
"  id  animo  noftro  perfuadeamus.  Nos  illi  fimus,  quos  gravia, 
"  indignia,  triftia,  pafTos  queramur.  Nee  agamus  rem  quafi 
"  alienam  ;  fed  afiumamus  parumper  ilium  dolorem,  Ita  di- 
♦*  cemus,  quae  in  fimili  noftro  cafu  difluri  effemus."        Lib.  6. 

c  c  2  he 
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he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  reprefent  that,  in  all 
its  circumftances,  as  ftrongly  as  he  feels  it.  This 
mult  be  the  Style  of  the  Orator,  when  he  would 
be  Pathetic  -,  and  this  will  be  his  Style,  if  he  fpeaks 
from  real  feeling  j  bold,  ardent,  fimple.  No  fort 
of  defcription  will  then  fucceed,  but  what  is  written 
'^  fervente  calamo/'  If  he  ftay  t^ll  he  can  work 
up  his  Style,  and  polifh  and  adorn  it,  he  will  infal- 
libly cool  his  own  ardour  j  and  then  he  will  touch 
the  heart  no  more.  His  compofition  will  become 
frigid  i  it  will  be  the  language  of  one  who  def- 
cribes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  mufl:  take  no- 
tice, that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  paint- 
ing to  the  imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart. 
The  one  may  be  done  coolly  and  at  leifure:  the 
other  muft  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In  the  for- 
mer, art  and  labour  may  be  fufFered  to  appear  j  in 
the  latter,  no  t^tCi  can  follow,  unlefs  ic  feem  to 
be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  fixth  place.  Avoid  interweaving  any 
thing  of  a  foreign  nature  with  the  pathetic  part  of 
a  Difcourfe.  Beware  of  all  digreffions,  which  may 
interrupt  or  turn  afide  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
pafTion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rife  and  fwell.  Sa- 
crifice all  beauties,  however  bright  and  fliowy, 
which  would  divert  the  mind  from  the  principal 
objed,  and  which  would  amufe  the  imagination, 
rather  than  touch  the  heart.  Hence  comparifons 
are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  impro- 
per, in  the  midft  of  pafTion.  Beware  even  of  rea- 
5  foning 


\ 
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foning  unfeafonably;  or,  at  leaft,  of  carrying  on  a  ^^  ^  "^ 
long  and  fubtile  train  of  reafoning,    on   occafions  * 

when  the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions. 

In  the  laft  place.  Never  attempt  prolonging  the 
Pathetic  too  much.     Warm  emotions  are  too  vio- 
lent to  be  lading  *.    Study  the  proper  time  of  mak- 
ing a  retreats  of  making  a  tranfition  from  the  paf- 
fionate  to  the  calm  tone^  in  fuch  a  manner,  hov/- 
ever,  as  to  defcend  without  falling,  by  keeping  up 
the  fame  ftrain  of  Sentiment  that  v/as  carried  on 
before,  though  now  expreffing  it  with  more  mode- 
ration.    Above  all  things,  beware  of  ftraining  paf- 
fion  too  far;  of  attempting  to  raife  it  to  unnatural 
heights.     Preferve  always  a  due  regard  to  what  the 
hearers  will  bear  j  and  remember,  that  he  who  flops 
not  at  the  proper  point;    who  attempts  to  carry 
them  farther,  in  paffion,  than  they  will  follow  him, 
deftroys  his  whole  defign.      By  endeavouring  to 
warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the  moft  effectual 
method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  thefe  rules  concerning  the  Pa- 
thetic,   I   fhall  give  one  example    from   Cicero, 


*  *'  Nunquam  debet  efTe  longa  miferatio ;  nam  ciim  veros 
"  dolores  mitiget  tempus,  citius  evanefcac,  necefTe  eft  ilia,  quam 
**  dicendo  effinipcmus,  imago:  in  qua,  li  moramur,  lacrymis 
•'  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiefcit,  et  ab  illo  quem  ceperat  im- 
**  petu,  in  rationem  redit.  Non  patiamur  igitur  frigefcere  hoc 
"  opus;  et  afFedum,  cum  ad  fummum  perduxerimus,  relinqua-r 
f'  rpus;  nee  fperemus  fore,  utaliena  mala  quifquim  diu  ploret." 

Qu  I  KCT.  Lib.  6. 

c  c  3  which 
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which  v/ill  ferve  to  Illuftrate  feveral  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  l;ift.  It  fhall  be  taken  from  his  laft 
Oration  againft  Verres,  wherein  he  defcribes  the 
cruelty  exerciftd  by  Verres,  when  Govenor  of  Si- 
cily, againil  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This 
Gavins  had  made  his  efcape  from  prifon,  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  Governor ;  and 
when  iud  embarking  at  Meffina,  thinking  himfelf 
now  lafe,  had  uttered  fome  threats,  that  when  he 
had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  (hould  hear  of 
him,  and  be  brought  to  account  for  having  put  a 
Rom.an  citizen  in  chains.  The  Chief  Magiftrate 
of  Meffina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  inftantly  appre- 
hends  him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threaten- 
ings.  The  behaviour  of  Verres  on  this  occafion, 
is  defcribed  in  the  moft  pidurefque  manner,  and 
with  all  the  colours  which  v/ere  proper,  in  order  to 
excite  againft  him  the  public  indignation.  He 
thanks  the  magiftrate  of  Meffina  for  his  diligence. 
Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  Forum,  j  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to 
attend,  and  againft  the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the 
well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  com- 
mands him  to  be  ftripped  naked,  bound,  and 
fcourged  publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then 
proceeds  thus;  "  Casdebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro 
"  Meffiinse,  civis  Romanus,  Judices  !"  every 
word  rifes  above  another  in  defcribing  this  flagrant 
enormity;  and,  "  Judices,"  is  brought  out  at  the 
end  with  the  greateft  propriety;  "  Ca;debatur  vir- 
•'■'  gis,    in  medio  foro  Meflanfe,    civis  Romanus, 

"  Judices ! 
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*'  Tudices !    cum  interea,    nullus  ffemitus,    nulla   l  e  c  t. 

XXXII. 

"  vox  alia  iftius  miferi,  inter  dolorem  crepicumque   u,..-,^,.-^./ 

*'  plagarum  audiebatur,  nifi  h^ec,  Civis  Romanus 

*'  fum.     Hac  fe  connmemoratione  civitacis,  omnia 

"  verbera  depulfurum  a  corpore  arbitrabatur.     Is 

"  non  naodo  hoc  non  perfecic,  ut  virgarum  vim  de- 

**  precarecur,  fed  cum  imploraret  fepius  ufurpa- 

**  rctque  nomen  civis,  crux,  crux  inquam,  infeiici 

"  ifto  &  jerumnofo,  qui  nunquam  iftam  potefta- 

*'  tern   viderat,  comparabatur.      O  nomen  dulce 

"  libertatis  !    O  jus  eximium  noftras  civitatis!    O 

"  Lex  Porcia,    legefque   Semproni^  ! — Huccine 

*'  omnia  tandem   reciderunt,   ut  civis  Romanus, 

**  in  provincia  populi  Romani,  in  oppido  foedera- 

**  torum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  populi  Romani  fafces 

"  et  fecures  haberet,  deligatus,  in  foro,  virgis  c^- 

«  deretur*!" 

Nothing 


*  *•  In  the  midft  of  the  market-place  of  Meffina,  a  Roman 
**  Citizen,  O  Judges !  was  cruelly  fcourged  with  rods ;  when 
*•  in  the  mean  time,  amidlt  the  noife  of  the  blows  which  he  fuf- 
*'  fered,  no  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard, 
♦*  except  this  exclamation.  Remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  ci- 
"  tizen  !  By  pleading  this  privilege  of  his  birthright,  he  hoped 
"  to  have  Hopped  the  ftrokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his  hopes 
'*  were  vain;  for,  fo  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain 
'f  thereby  any  mitigation  of  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued 
"  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the  rights  of  a  citi/.en, 
*•  a  crofs,  a  crofs,  I  fay,  was  preparing  to  be  fet  up  for  the 
**  execution  of  this  unfortunate  perfon,  who  never  before 
"  had  beheld  that  inftrument  of  cruel  death.  O  facred  and 
**  honoured  name  of  Liberty  !  O  boafted  and  revered  privilege 
•"  of  »  Roman  Citizen  !    O  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  Laws ! 

c  c  4  "to 
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^xxxi^*  Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  condu^led 
>^  -y  ■■..I  than  this  paffage.  The  circumftances  are  well 
chofen  for  exciting  both  the  connpaffion  of  his 
hearers  for  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  againft 
Verres.  The  Style  is  fimple  j  and  the  paffionatc 
Exclamation,  the  Addrefs  to  Liberty  and  the  Laws, 
is  well-tinned,  and  in  the  proper  flyle  of  Paflion. 
The  Orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cru- 
elty ftill  farther,  by  another  very  ftriking  circum- 
ftance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erefted  for 
Gavius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution, 
but  juft  by  the  fea-(hore,  over  againft  the  coaft  of 
Italy.  "  Let  him,"  faid  he,  "  who  boafts  fo  much 
"  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view  from 
"  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country. — This  bafe  in- 
*^  fult  over  a  dying  man  is  the  leaft  part  of  his 
"  guilt.  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Verres 
"  meant  to  infult ;  but  it  was  you,  O  Romans ! 
"  it  was  every  citizen  v/ho  now  hears  me;  in  the 
"  perfon  of  Gavius,  he  fcofFed  at  your  rights,  and 
"  ihowed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman 
"  name,  and  Roman  liberties," 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic  j 
and  the  model  would  have  been  perfedl,  if  Cicero 
had  ftopped  at  this  point.     But  his  redundant  and 


to  this  iflue  have  ye  all  come,  that  a  Citizen  of  Rome,  in  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  within  an  allied  city,  fhould 
publicly,  in  a  market-place,  be  loaded  with  chains,  and 
beaten  with  rods,  at  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all  his  authority 
ar.d  cnAgn'i  of  power  !" 

florid 
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florid  genius  carried  him  farther.  He  muft  needs  ^  xxxii* 
intereft  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beads,  the  <>■  ^^^  mj 
mountains,  and  the  fbones,  againft  Verres:  "Si 
"  hsEC  non  ad  cives  Romanos,  non  ad  amicos  nof- 
**  trse  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Ronnani  no- 
**  nnen  audilTent;  denique  fi  non  ad  homines, 
*'  verum  ad  beftias ;  atque  ut  longius  progrediar, 
**  li  in  aliqua  defertilTima  folitudine,  ad  faxa  et  ad 
<^  fcopulos,  hjec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem, 
*'  tamen  omnia  muta  atque  inanima,  tanta  et  tarn 
**  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur*.'* 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  fo  eloqueut 
an  Orator,  we  muft  pronounce  to  be  Declama- 
tory, not  Pathetic.  This  is  ftraining  the  language 
of  Pafiion  too  far.  Every  hearer  fees  this  imme- 
diately to  be  a  ftudied  figure  of  Rhetoric;  it  may 
amufe  him,  but  inftead  of  inflaming  him  more,  it» 
in  truth,  cools  his  paffion.  So  dangerous  it  is  to 
give  fcope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  in- 
tends  to  make  a  ftrong  and  pafllonate  impreflion. 

No  other  part  of  Difcourfe  remains  now  to  ht 
treated  of,   except  the  Peroration,  or  Conclufion. 

*  "  Were  I  employed  in  lamenting  thofe  inftances  ofanatro- 
**  clous  oppreffion  and  cruelty,  not  among  an  aflembly  of  Ro- 
*'  man  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  of  our  ftate,  nor  among 
•*  thofe  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
**  not  even  among  human  creature?,  but  in  the  midft  of  the 
**  brute  creation ;  and  to  go  farther,  wete  I  pouring  forth  my 
♦♦  lamentations  to  the  ftones,  and  to  the  rocUs,  in  forae  remote 
**  and  defert  wildernef?,  even  thofe  mute  and  inanimate  beings 
**  would,  at  the  recital  of  fuch  ihocking  indignities,  be  thrown 
*•  into  commotion."  , 

Concerning 
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^xxxii^'  Concerning  this,  it  is  neediefs  to  fay  much,  becaulc 
*■  '■»  ■  i->  it  nnuft  vary  fb  confiderably,  according  to  the  (train 
of  the  preceding  Difcourfe.  Sometimes,  the 
whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  moft  properly  at  the 
Peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  Difcourfe  has 
been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude 
with  fumming  up  the  arguments,  placing  them 
in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impreffion  of  thenn 
full  and  llrong  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For 
the  great  rule  of  a  Conclufion,  and  what  natur6 
obvioufly  fuggefts,  is,  to  place  that  lad  on  which 
we  choofe  that  the  ftrength  of  our  caufe  fhould 
reft. 

In  Sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been 
faid,  make  a  common  Conclufion.  With  regard 
to  thcle,  care  fhould  be  taken,  not  only  that  they 
xife  naturally,  but  (what  is  lefs  commonly  attended 
to)  that  they  fhould  fo  much  agree  with  the  ftrain 
of  fentiment  throughout  the  Difcourfe,  as  not  to 
break  the  Unity  of  the  Sermon.  For  inferences, 
liow  juftly  foever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the 
doflrine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  effeft,  if,  at 
the  Conclufion  of  a  Difcourfe,  they  introduce  fome 
fubjed  altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention 
from  the  main  objed:  to  which  the  Preacher  had 
direfted  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  cafe,, 
like  excrefcenccs  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which 
form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it;  and  tend  to  en- 
feeble the  impreflTion  which  the  Compofition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  ro  make. 

10  The 
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The  moft  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  in- 
deed, of  all  modern  Orators,  BofTuet,  Bifhop  of 
Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving  manner,  his 
funeral  Oration  on  the  great  Prince  of  Conde, 
with  this  return  upon  himfelf,  and  his  old  age : 
"  Accept,  O  Prince !  thefe  laft  efforts  of  a  voice 
**  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you  all  my 
**  funeral  Difcourfes  are  now  to  end.  Inftead  of 
**  deploring  the  death  of  others,  henceforth,  it 
**  fliall  be  my  ftudy  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
**  O'.vn  may  be  blefled,  Happy,  if  warned  by 
**  thofe  grey  hairs,  of  the  account  which  I  mull 
"  foon  give  of  my  miniftry,  I  referve,  folely  for 
*'  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word 
'^  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  now 
*'  trembles,  and  of  an  ardor  which  is  now  on  the 
"  point  of  being  extind*," 

Ir^T  all  Difcourfes,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  hit   the  precife  time  of  concluding,   fo  as   to 


*  "  Agreez  ces  derniers  eftbrts  d'une  voix  que  vous  fut  con- 
'**  nue.  Vous  mettrez  fin  a  tous  ces  difcours.  Au  lieu  de  de- 
"  plorer  la  mort  des  autres,  grand  Prince  !  dorenavanc  je  veux 
*'  apprendre  de  vous,  a  rendre  la  mienne  fainte.  Heureux,  Ji 
"  averti  par  fes  cheveux  blancs,  du  compte  que  je  dois  rendre 
"  de  mon  adniiniftration,  je  referve  au  troupeau  que  je  dois 
"  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  reftes  d'une  voix  qui  tombe, 
"  &  d'une  ardeur  qui  s'eteint."— Thefe  are  the  lalt  fentences 
of  that  Oration:  but  the  whole  of  the  Peroration  from  that  paf- 
fage,  "  Venez,  peuples,  venez  maintenant,"  &c.  though  it  is  too 
long  for  infcrtion,  is  a  great  malter-piece  of  Pathetic  Elo- 
^juence. 

bring 
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bring  our  Difcourfejuft  to  a  point;   neither  ending 
abruptly  and  unexpectedly ;  nor  difappointing  the 
expeflation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the 
clofej  and  continuing   to  hover  round  and  round 
the  conclufionj  till  they  become  heartily  tired  of 
us,     Vv^e  fhould  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good 
grace ;  not  to  end  with  a  languifhing  and  drawling 
fentencej  but  to  clofe  with  dignity  and  fpirit,  that 
we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm  j  and 
difmifs  them  with  a  favourable  impreffion  of  the 
fubjctfl  and  of  the  fpeaker. 


wmmi^mlHammmta 
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AViNG  treated  of  feveral  general  heads  relating  ^^  ^  '^' 


to  Eloquence,  or  Public  Speaking,  I  now 
proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of  the  fub- 
jedt  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  Pronunciation,  or 
Delivery  of  a  Difcourfe.  How  much  ftrefs  was 
laid  upon  this  by  the  mod  eloquent  of  all  Orators, 
Demofthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  faying  of  his, 
related  both  by  Cicero  and  Quindbilian ;  when 
being  alked,  What  was  the  firfl  point  in  Oratory  ? 
he  anfwered.  Delivery;  and  being  afked.  What 
was  the  fecondj  and  afterwards.  What  was  the 
third  ?  he  ftill  anfwered.  Delivery.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  he  fhould  have  rated  this  fo  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himfelf  in  it,  he  fhould  hav5 
employed  thofe  affiduous  and  painful  labours, 
which  all  the  antients  take  fo  much  notice  ofj  for, 
beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  m.ore  importance. 
To  fuperficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the 
voice  and  gefture,  in  Public  Speaking,  may  appear 
to  relate  to  Decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the 

inferior 
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inferior  arcs  of  catching  an  audience.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  ail  Public 
Speaking,  perfuafion  -,  and  therefore  deferves  the 
ftudy  of  the  mod  grave  and  ferious  Speakers,  as 
much  as  of  thofe  whofe  only  aim  it  is  to  pleafe. 

For,  let  it  be  confidered,  whenever  we  addrefs 
ourfelves  to  other  by  words,  our  intention  certainly 
is  fo  make  fome  imprefTion  on  thofe  to  whom  we 
fpeak;  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and 
emotions.  Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks,  and 
geilures,  interpret  our  ideas  andemotions  no  lefs  than 
-words  do  J  nay  the  impreffion  they  make  on  others,  is 
fi-cquently  much  ftronger  than  any  that  v^ords  can 
make.  We  often  fee,  that  an  exprefilve  look,  or 
a  pafiionate  cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  con- 
veys to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and  roufes  with- 
in them  ftronger  paflions,  than  can  be  communi- 
cated by  the  moft:  eloquent  Difcourfe.  The  figni- 
fieation  of  our  fentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gef- 
tures,  has  this  advantage  above  that  made  by 
words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind  which  nature  has 
di(5lated  to  all,  and  which  is  underflood  by  all  -, 
whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary  conventional 
fymbols  of  our  ideas;  and,  by  confequence,  muft 
make  a  more  feeble  impreffion.  So  true  is  this, 
that,  to  render  words  fully  fignificant,  they  muft, 
almoft  in  every  cafe,  receive  fome  aid  from  the 
manner  of  Pronunciation  and   Delivery  y  and  he 

who. 
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who,  in  fpeaking,  fliould  employ  bare  words, 
without  enforcing  chem  by  proper  tones  and  ac- 
cents, would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indiftinfl 
impreffion,  often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous 
conception  of  what  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  ib 
clofe  is  tlie  connexion  between  certain  ientiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that 
he  who  does  not  pronounce  them  after  that  man- 
ner, can  never  perfuade  us,  that  he  believes,  or 
^Is,  the  fentiments  themfelves.  His  Delivery 
imay  be  fuch  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  af- 
ferts.  When  Marcus  Callidius  accufed  one  of  aa 
attempt  to  poifon  him,  but  enforced  his  accufa- 
tion  in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth 
or  earneftnefs  of  Delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded 
for  the  accufed  perfon,  improved  this  into  an  argu- 
ment of  the  falfity  of  the  charge,  "  An  tu,  M.  Cal- 
**  lidi,  nifi  fingeres,  fic  ageres?"  In  Shakefpeare's 
Richard  II.  the  Duchefs  of  York  thus  impeaches 
the  fincerity  of  her  hufband : 

Pleads  he  in  earned  ? — Look  upon  his  face, 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  ;  his  prayers  are  jeft; 

His  words  come  from  his  moudi ;  ours,  from  our  breall; 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  foul. 

But,  I  believe,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  more  in 
order  to  fhow  the  high  importance  of  a  good  De-»- 
livery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  fuch  obfervations 
as  appear  to  me  mod  ufeful  to  be  made  on  this 
head. 

The 
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The  great  objeds  which  every  Public  Speaker 
will  naturally  have  in  his  eye  in  forming  his  De- 
livery, are,  firft,  to  fpeak  fo  as  to  be  fully  and  eafily 
underftood  by  all  who  hear  hinrii  and  next,  to 
fpeak  with  grace  and  force,  fo  as  to  pleafe  and  to 
move  his  Audience*  Let  us  confider  what  is  mofl 
important  with  refpe6t  to  each  of  thefe*. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  eafily  underftood,  the 
four  chief  requifites  are,  a  due  degree  of  Loudnefs 
of  Voice;  Diftindnefsi  Slownefsj  and  Propriety 
of  Pronunciation. 

The  firft  attention  of  every  Public  Speaker, 
doubtlefs,  muft  be,  to  make  himfelf  be  heard  by 
all  thofe  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  He  muft  endea- 
vour to  fill  with  his  voice,  the  fpace  occupied  by 
the  AfTembly.  This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be 
thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is  fo  in  a 
good  meafurej  but,  however,  m.ay  receive  confi- 
derable  afliftance  from  art.  Much  depends  for 
this  purpofe  on  the  proper  pitch,  and  management 
of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  his 
voice;  the  High,  the  Middle,  and  the  Low  one. 
The  High,  is  that  which  he  ufes  in  calling  aloud 
to  fomc  one  at  a  diftance.  The  Low  is,  when  he 
approaches  to  a  whifper.      The  Middle  is,   that 


*  On  this  whole  fubjeft,  Mr,  Sheridan's  Lei^lures  on  Elocu- 
tion are  very  worthy  of  being  confulted ;  and  feveral  hints  are 
here, taken  from  them. 

which 
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which  he  employs  in  common  converfation,  and 
which  he  fliould  generally  ufe  in  Public  Difcourfe. 
For  it  is  a  great  miftake,  to  imagine  that  one 
muft  take  the  higheft  pitch  of-  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  Aflembly.  This  is 
confounding  two  things  which  are  different,  Loud- 
nels,  or  Strength  of  Sound,  with  the  key,  or  note 
on  which  we  fpeak.  A  Speaker  may  render  his 
voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we 
Ihall  always  be  able  to  give  moft  body,  moft  per- 
fevering  force  of  found,  to  that  pitch  of  voice,  to 
which  in  converfation  we  are  accuftomed.  Where- 
as, by  fetting  out  on  our  higheft  pitch  or  key,  we 
certainly  allow  ourfelves  lefs  compafs^  and  are 
likely  to  (train  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  fhall  fatigue  ourfelves,  and  fpeak  with  pain  ; 
and  whenever  a  man  fpeaks  with  pain  to  himfelf, 
he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  his  Audience. 
Give  the  voice,  therefore,  full  ftrength  and  fvvell 
of  found ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary 
fpeaking  key.  Make  it  a  conftant  rule  never  to 
utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you  can  af- 
ford without  pain  to  yourfelves,  and  without  any 
extraordinary  effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within 
thefe  bounds,  the  other  organs  of  fpeech  will  be 
at  liberty  to  difcharge  their  feveral  offices  with 
eafe;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under 
command.  But  whenever  you  tranfgrefs  thefe 
bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer 
any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  ufeful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  fome 
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of  the  mofl:  diftant  perfons  in  the  aflembly,  and  to 
confider  ourfelves  as  fpeaking  to  them.  We  na- 
turally and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  ftrength,  as  to  make  ourfelves  be  heard 
by  one  to  whom  we  addrefs  ourfelves,  provided  he 
be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the 
cafe  in  common  converfation,  it  will  hold  alfo  in 
Public  Speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public 
as  well  as  in  converfation,  it  is  pofiible  to  offend 
by  fpeaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the 
ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling 
indiftin6t  maffes;  befides  its  giving  the  Speaker 
the  difagreeable  appearance  of  one  who  endeavours 
to  compel  affent,  by  mere  vehemence  and  force 
of  found. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and  clearly 
underftood,  diftindtnefs  of  articulation  contributes 
more,  perhaps,  than  mere  loudnefs  of  found.  The 
quantity  of  found  neceffary  to  fill  even  a  large  fpace, 
is  fmaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with 
diftinfl  articulation,  a  man  of  a  v;eak  voice  will 
make  it  reach  farther  than  the  ftrongeft  voice  can 
reach  without  it.  To  this,  therefore,  every  Public 
Speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  muft 
give  every  found  which  he  utters  its  due  propor- 
tion, and  make  every  fyllable,  and  even  every  let- 
ter in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  dif- 
tin6tly  j  without  flurring,  whifpering,  or  fuppref- 
fing  any  of  the  proper  founds. 
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In  the  third  place,  In  order  to  articulate  difi;in6l-  \J;„^,7* 
ly,  moderation  is  requifite  with  regard  to  the 
fpeed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy  of  Speech 
confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I 
need  fcarcely  obferve  that  there  may  be  alfo  an 
extreme  on  the  oppofite  fide.  It  is  obvious,  that 
a  lifelefs,  drawling  Pronunciation,  which  allows 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning 
the  Speaker,  muft  render  every  Difcourfe  infipid 
and  fatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of  fp^aking  too 
faft  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the  more 
to  be  guarded  againft,  becaufe,  when  it  has  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be 
correded.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of 
flownefs,  and  with  full  and  clear  Articulation,  is 
the  firfi  thins  to  be  ftudied  bv  all  who  begin  to 
fpeak  in  public  j  and  cannot  be, too  much  recom- 
mended to  them.  Such  a  Pronunciation  gives 
weight  and  dignity  to  their  Difcourfe.  It  is  a  great 
afTiftance  to  the  voice,  by  the  paufes  and  refts  which 
it  allows  it  more  eafily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the 
Speaker  to  fwell  all  his  founds,  both  with  more 
force,  and  more  mufic.  It  alTifts  him  alfo  in  pre- 
ferving  a  due  command  of  himfelf  j  whereas  a  ra- 
pid and  hurried  manner,  is  apt  to  excite  that  flut- 
ter of  fpirits,  which  is  the  greateft  enemy  to  all 
right  execution  in  th-s  way  of  Oratory.  *<  Promp- 
"  turn  fit  OS,"  fays  Quindilian,  "  non  pr^Eceps, 
"  moderatum,  non  lentum." 

After  thefe  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch 

and  management  of  the  voice,  to  dillind  articu- 
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lation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  flownefs  of  fpeech, 
what  a  Public  Speaker  mull:,  in  the  fourth  place, 
ftudy,  is,  propriety  of  Pronunciation  ;  or  the  giving 
to  every  word,  which  he  utters,  that  found,  which 
the  moit  polite  ufage  of  the  language  appropriates 
to  it;  in  oppofition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provincial 
Pronunciation.  This  is  requifite,  both  for  fpeaking 
intelligibly,  and  for  fpeaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Inftruclions  concerning  this  article  can  be  givers  by 
the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one  obfervation, 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
Englifh  language,  every  word  which  confifts  of  more 
fyllables  than  one,  has  one  accented  fyllable.  The  ac- 
cent refts  fometimes  on  the  vowel,  fometimes  on  the 
confonant.  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more  than 
one  accented  fyllable  in  any  Englifh  word,  however 
long;  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the 
voice  to  mark  that  fyllable  by  a  ftronger  percufTion, 
and  to  pafs  more  flightly  over  the  reft.  Now,  after 
we  have  learned  the  proper  feats  of  thefe  accents, 
it  is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every  word  juft  the 
fame  accent  in  Public  Speaking,  as  in  Common 
Difcourfe.  Many  perfons  err  in  this  refpe6V. 
When  they  fpeak  in  public,  and  with  folemnity, 
they  pronounce  the  fyllables  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell 
upon  them,  and  protract  them;  they  multiply  ac- 
cents on  the  fame  word  ;  from  a  miftaken  notion, 
that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  Difcourfe,  and 
adds  to  the  pomp  of  Public  Declamation.  Where- 
as, this  is  one  of  the  greateft  faults  that  can  be 
committed  in  Pronunciation i    it    makes  what  is 

called 
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called  a  theatrical  or  mouthing  manneri  and  gives  an  \y^  7* 
artificial  afFefted  air  to  Speech,  which  detrafls  greatly 
both  from  its  agreeablenefs,  and  its  imprefiion, 

I  PROCEED  to  treat  next  of  thofe  higher  parts  of 
delivery,  by  ftudying  which,  a  Speaker  has  fome^ 
thing  farther  in  view  than  merely  to  render  himfelf 
intelligible,  and  feeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to 
what  he  utters.     Thefe  may  be  comprifed  under 
four  heads,  Emphafis,   Paufes,  Tones,  and  Gef- 
tures.     Let  me  only  premife,  in  general,  to  what 
I  am  to  fay  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  thefe 
articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined, 
as  fome  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  ela- 
borate and  pathetic  parts  of  a  Difcourfe.     There 
is,  perhaps,    as  great  attention  requifite,    and  as 
much    fkill    difplayed,     in    adapting    Emphafes, 
Paufes,  Tones,  and  Geftures,  properly,   to  calm 
and  plain  fpeaking;    and  the  efFecfl  of  a  juft  and 
graceful  delivery  will,  in  every  pare  of  a  fubjefV, 
be  found  of  high  importance  for  commanding  at- 
tention, and  enforcing  what  is  fpoken. 

First,  Let  us  confider  Emphafis ;  by  this,  is 
meant  a  flronger  and  fuller  found  of  voice,  by 
which  we  diftinguifli  the  accented  fyllable  of  fome 
word,  on  which  we  defign  to  lay  particular  ftrefs, 
and  to  fhow  how  it  affedls  the  reft  of  the  Sentence. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  muft  be  diftinguifhecj 
by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  ftronger 
accent.      On  the  right  management  of  the  Em- 
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phafis,  depend  the  whole  life  and  fpirit  of  every  Dif- 
courfe.  If  no  Emphafis  be  placed  on  any  words, 
not  only  is  Difcourfe  rendered  heavy  and  lifelefs, 
but  the  meaning  left  often  ambiguous,  if  the  Em- 
phafis be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound 
the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  a  common  mftance  j 
fuch  a  fimple  quefbion  as  this :  "  Do  you  ride  to 
town  to-day  ?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  dif- 
ferent acceptations^  according  as  the  Emphafis  is 
differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounc- 
ed thus :  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  anfwer 
may  naturally  be,  Noj  I  fend  my  fervant  in  my 
Head.  If  thus ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  An- 
fwer, No;  I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town. 
to-day?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the  fields.  Do  you 
ride  to  town  to-day?  No;  but  I  fnall  to-morrow. 
In  like  m.anner,  in  folemn  Difcourfe,  the  whole 
force  and  beauty  of  an  expreffion  often  depend  on 
the  accented  word;  and  vv'e  may  prefent  to  the 
hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  fame  Sentiment, 
by  placing  the  Emphafis  differently.  In  the  fol- 
lowins;  Vv'ords  of  our  Saviour,  obferve  in  what  dif- 
ferent  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  according  as  the 
words  are  pronounced.  "  Judas,  betrayefl  thou 
"  the  Son  of  Man  vvdth  a  kifs?"  hetrayefi  thou— 
makes  the  reproach  turn,  on  the  infamy  of  trea- 
-  chery.  Betrayefl;  thou — makes  it  refl:>  upon  Judas's 
connedlion  with  his  mailer.  Betrayelt  thou  the  Son 
vf  Man — reils  it,  upon  our  Saviour's  pcrfonal 
chara(5l:er  and  eminence.  Betrayeft  thou  the  Son 
pf  Man  with  a  kifs? -^tuxn^  it,  upon  his  profcitut- 
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ing  the  fignal  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  mark  of  deftrudtion. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of 
the  Emphafis,  the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only 
rule  poffible  to  be  given  is,  that  the  Speaker  ftudy 
to  attain  ajuft  conception  of  the  force  and  fpiric 
of  thofe  fentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For 
to  lay  the  Emphafis  with  exacl  propriety,  is  a  con- 
ftant  exercife  of  good  fenfe  and  attention.  It  is  far 
from  being  an  inconfiderable  attainment.  It  is  one 
of  the  greaieft  trials  of  a  true  and  juft  taftej  and 
muft  arife  from  feeling  delicately  ourfelves,  and 
from  judging  accurately,  of  what  is  fitteft  to  ftrike 
the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  a  Chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other 
piece  of  plain  prole,  read  by  one  who  places  the 
feveral  Emphafes  every  where  with  tafte  and  judg- 
ment, and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mifcakes  them, 
as  there  is  between  the  fame  tune  played  by  the 
moft  mafterly  hand,  or  by  the  mofl  bungling  per- 
former. 

I^J  all  prepared  Difcourfes,  it  would  be  of  great 
ufe,  if  they  were  read  over  or  rehearfed  in  private, 
with  this  particular  view,  to  fearch  for  the  proper 
Emphafis  before  they  were  pronounced  in  public; 
marking,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  pen,  the  em- 
phatical  words  in  every  Sentence,  or  at  lead  in  the 
moft  weighty  and  affefling  parts  of  the  Difcourfe, 
and  fixing  them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  at- 
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tention  oftener  bellowed,  were  this  part  of  Pronun- 
ciation ftudied  with  more  exaflnefs,  and  not  left  to 
the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  commonly  done. 
Public  Speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re- 
paid, by  the  remarkable  effeds  which  it  would 
produce  upon  their  Audience.  Let  me  caution, 
at  the  fame  time,  againft  one  error,  that  of  multi- 
plying emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by 
a  prudent  referve  in  the  ufe  of  their;,  that  we  can 
give  them  any  weight.  If  they  recur  too  often;  if 
a  Speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing  which 
he  fays  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  flrong 
l^mphafes,  we  fooq  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to 
them.  To  crowd  every  Sentence  with  emphatical 
■words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  Book 
with  Italic  Characters,  which,  as  to  the  effed:,  is 
juft  the  fame  v/ith  ufing  no  fuch  diftinftions  at  all. 

Next  to  Emphafis,  the  Paufes  in  Speaking  de- 
fnand  attention.  Thefe  are  of  two  kjnds;  firftj 
Emphatical  Paufes ;  and  next,  fuch  as  mark  the 
diftinclions  of  Senfe.  An  Emphatical  Paufe  is 
made,  after  fomerhing  has  been  faid  of  peculiar 
rnoment,  and  on  which  we  want  to  fix  the  hearer's 
attention.  Sometimes  before  fuch  a  thing  is  faid, 
we  uiher  it  in  with  a  paufe  of  this  nature.  Such 
paufes  have  the  fame  effe6t  as  a  flrong  Em.phafisj 
and  are  fubje<ft  to  the  fame  rules;  efpccially  to  the 
caution  jull  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too 
frequently.  For  as  they  excite  uncommom  atten- 
tioflj  and  pf  courle  raife  expedation,  if  th^  importT 
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expectation,  they  occafion  difappointment  and  dif-  .      ^     t 
guft. 

But  the  mofi  frequent  and  the  principa]  u'>  of 
paufes,  i^  to  mark  the  divifions  of  the  fenfe,  anJ  at 
the  l.HTie  time  to  allow  the  Speaker  to  draw  his 
breath  J  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjuftment  of 
fuch  paufes,  is  one  of  the  mod  nice  and  difficult 
articles  in  delivery.  In  all  Public  Speaking,  the 
management  of  the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of 
care,  to  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from 
one  another,  which  have  lb  intimate  a  connection, 
that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  fame 
breath,  and  without  the  lealt  feparation.  Many  a 
fentence  is  miferably  mangled,  and  the  force  of 
the  Emphalis  totally  loft,  by  divifions  being  made 
in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one, 
while  he  is  fpeaking,  fhouid  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  fupply  of  b:  eath  for  what  he  is  to 
utter.  It  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  the 
breath  muft  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  eafily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the 
voice  is  only  fufpended  for  a  momentj  and,  by 
this  management,  one  may  have  always  a  fufficient 
■ftock  for  carrying  on  the  iongeft  fentence,  without 
improper  interruptions. 

If   any  one,    in  Public   Speaking,    fhall   have 
formed  to  himfclf  a  certain  melody  or  tune,  which 

rec^uire? , 
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requires  reft  and  paufes  of  its  own,  diliindl  from 
thofe  of  the  fenfe,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contraded 
one  of  the  vvorft  habits  into  which  a  Public  Speaker 
can  fall.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  fhould  always  rule 
the  paufes  of  the  voice;  for  wherever  there  is  any 
jenfiblc  fufpenfion  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  always 
led  to  expecl  fomewhat  correfponding  in  the  mean- 
ing. Paufes,  in  Public  Difcourfe,  mufl:  be  formed 
Dpon  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourfelves  in 
ordinary,  fenfible  converfation  j  and  not  upon  the 
fliff  artificial  manner  which  we  acquire,  from  read- 
ing books  according  to  the  common  punctuation. 
The  general  run  of  punftuation  is  very  arbitrary  5 
often  capricious  and  falfe ;  and  didtates  an  unifor- 
mity of  tone  in  the  paufes,  which  is  extremely  dif- 
agreeable:  for  we  are  to  obferve  that  to  render 
paufes  graceful  and  expreffive,  they  muft  not  only 
be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  aifo  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  paufes  is  intimated;  much  more  than 
by  the  length  of  them,  which  can  never  be  exaftly 
nieafured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  Qight  and  umple 
iufpenfion  of  voice  that  is  proper;  fometimes  a  de- 
gree of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  ;  and  fome- 
tiuies  that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence,  which  denote 
t.hc  fenience  finifned.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  are  to 
regulate  ourfelves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  Nature  teaches  us  to  fpeak,  when  engaged 
in  real  and  earneft  difcourfe  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verfe,  there  is 

g  peculiar  difTiculty  in  making  the  paufes  juftly. 

8  '  The 
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The  difficulty  arifes  from  the  melody  of  verfe, 
which  diflates  to  the  ear  paufes  or  refts  of  its 
own;  and  to  adjuft  and  compound  thefe  properly 
with  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe,  fo  as  neicher  to  hurt 
the  ear,  nor  offend  the  underftanding,  is  fo  very 
nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  v/onder  we  fo  feldom 
meet  wirh  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  paufes  that  belong  to  the  muHc  of  verfe; 
one  i?,  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line;  and  the 
other,  the  csfural  paufe  in  the  middle  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which 
marks  that  ftrain  or  verfe  to  be  finifaed,  rhyme 
renders  this  always  fenfible,  and  in  fome  meafure 
compels  us  to  cbferve  it  in  our  Pronunciation.  la 
blank  verfe,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  per- 
mitted of  running  the  lines  inro  one  another,  fome- 
times  v/ithout  any  fufpenfion  in  the  fenfe,  it  has 
been  made  a  queftion,  "Whether  in  reading  fuch 
verfe  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  clofe  of  a  line  r  On  the  Stage,  wliere 
the  appearance  of  fpeaking  in  verfe  fhould  always 
be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  bs  no  doubt,  thac 
the  clofe  of  fuch  lines  as  make  no  paufe  in  the  fenfe, 
Ihouki  not  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear. 
But  on  other  occafions,  this  were  improper:  for 
Vv'hat  is  the  ufe  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has 
the  Poet  compofed  in  verfe,  if,  in  reading  his  lines, 
we  fupprefs  his  numibers;  and  degrade  them,  by 
our  pronunciation,  into  mere  profe  ?  We  cughc, 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verfe  fo,  as  to 
p:iake  every  line  fenfible  to  the  ear.     At  the  fame 

timej> 
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L  E  c  T.  time,  in  doing  fo,  every  appearance  of  fing-fong 
and  tone,  nauft  be  carefully  guarded  againft.  The 
clofe  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  paufe  in 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  fuch 
a  tone  as  is  ufed  in  tinilliing  a  fentence;  but  with- 
out either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it, 
k  fhould  be  marked  only  by  fuch  a  llight  fuf- 
penfion  of  found,  as  may  diftinguifh  the  paflage 
from   one   line   to  anodier   without    injuring   the 


The  other  kind  of  mufical  paufe,  is  that  which 
falls  fomevvhere  about  the  middle  of  the  verfe,  and 
divides  it  into  two  hemiftichs  ;  a  paufe,  not  fo 
great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  clofe  of  the  line, 
but  ftill  fenfible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which 
is  called  the  csefural  paufe,  in  the  French  heroic 
verfe  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  In 
the  Englin-j,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or 
7th  fyllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where 
the  verfe  is  fo  con(lru6ted,  that  this  cjefural  paufe 
coincides  with  the  flighted  paufe  or  divifion  in  the 
knky  the  line  can  be  read  eafily ;  as  in  the  t'wo 
firft  verfes  of  Mr,  Popes's  MefTiah  : 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  fong; 
To  heavenly  themes,  fubhmer  drains  belong. 

But  if  it  fliall  happen  that  words,  which  have  fuch 
a  ftri(5t  and  intimate  connection  as  not  to  bear 
even  a  momentary  feparation,  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  this  csefural  paufe,  we  then  feel  a  for^ 
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of  ftruffole  between  the  fenfe  and  the  found,  which  l  ^  c  t. 
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renders  it  difficult  to  read  fuch  lines  gracefully. 
The  rule  of  proper  Pronunciation  in  fuch  cafes  is, 
to  regard  only  the  paufe  which  the  fenfe  forms; 
and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  negle<fS:  of 
the  csfural  paufe  may  make  the  line  found  fome- 
wha:  unharmoniouHy ;  but  the  effed:  would  be 
much  worfe,  if  the  fenfe  were  facrificcd  to  the 
found.  For  inilance,  in  the  followins:  line  of 
Milton : 

"What  in  me  is  dark,    ' 


Illumine;  what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport  — 

The  fenfe  clearly  dictates  the  paufe  after  "  illu- 
''  mine,"  at  the  end  of  the  third  fyllable,  which^ 
in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accordingly; 
though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  re- 
garded, "  illumine"  Ihould  be  conneflcd  with 
what  follows,  and  the  paufe  not  made  till  the 
4th  or  6th  fyllable.  So,  in  the  following  line 
of  Mr.  Pope's  (Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnoc): 

I  fit,  with  fad  civility  I  read— - 


The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  csefural  paule  as 
falling  after  "  fad,"  the  4th  fyllable.  But  ic 
would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any  paufe 
there,  fo  as  to  feparate  "  fad"  and  "  civility." 
The  fenfe  admits  of  no  other  paufe  than  after  the 
fecond  fyllable  '*  fit,"  which  thenefore  mu(V  be 
the  only  paufe  made  in  the  reading. 

2.  I  PRO- 
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I  PROCEED  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in  Pronuncia* 
tion,  which  are  different  both  from  emphafis  and 
paufes;  confiding  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
the  notes  or  variations  of  found  which  we  employ 
in  Public  Speaking.     How  much  of  the  propriety, 
the  force  and  grace  of  Difcourfe,   mull  depend  on 
thefe,   will   appear  from  this  fingle  confideration  ; 
that  to  almoil:  every  fentiment  we  utter,  more  efpe- 
cially  to  every  ftrong  emotion,  Nature  hath  adapt- 
ed fome  peculiar  tone  of  voice j    infomuch,   that 
he  who  fliould  tell  another  that  he  was  very  angry, 
or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  fuit  fuch 
emotions,    inftead   of  being  believed,    would   be 
laughed  at.      Sympathy  is  one  of  the  mod  pow- 
erful   principles    by   which    Perfuafive    Difcourfe 
works    its   effed.      The   Speaker   endeavours   to 
transfufe  into  his  hearers   his  own  fentiments  and 
emotions;  which  he  can  never  be  fuccefsful  in  do- 
ing, uniefs  he  utters  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them*.     The 

proper 


*  "  All  that  pafTes  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two 
"  clafTes,  which  I  call  Ideas  and  Emotions.  By  Ideas,  I  mean 
*'  all  thoughts  which  rife  and  pafs  in  fucceflion  in  the  mind.  By 
*'  Emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging,  combining, 
'*  and  feparating  its  ideas;  as  well  as  all  the  efteds  produced 
**  on  the  mind  itfelfby  thofe  ideas,  from  the  more  violent  agi- 
**  tation  of  the  paffions,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produced  by  the 
*'  operation  of  the  intelledl  and  the  fancy.  In  ihort,  thought  is 
*'  the  ohjeftofthe  one,  internal  feeling  of  the  other.  That 
*■'  which  ferves  to  exprefs  the  former,  I  call  the  Language  of 

Ideas ; 
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proper  exprefiion  of  tones,  therefore,  deferves  to  ^  \'  ,*^ ,  J' 
be  attentively  fludied  by  every  one  who  would  be 
a  fuccefsful  Orator. 

The  greatefl:  and  moft  material  inftru^lion  which 
can  be  given  for  this  purpofe  is,  to  form  the  tones 
of  Public  Speaking  upon  the  tones  of  fenfible  and 
animated  converfation.  We  may  obferve  that 
every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earned  in  com- 
mon Difcourfe,  when  he'  is  engaged  in  fpeaking  on 
fome  fubjed:  which  incerefts  him  nearly,  has  an 
eloquent  or  perfuafive  tone  and  manner.  Whac 
is  the  reafon  of  our  being  often  fo  frigid  and  un- 
perfuafive  in  Public  Difcourfe,  but  our  departing 
from  the  natural  tone  of  Speaking,  and  delivering 
ourfelves  in  an  affefted  artificial  manner?  Nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  fooa 
as  one  mounts  a  Pulpit,  or  rifes  in  a  Public  Af- 
fcmbly,  he  is  inftantly  to  lay  afide  the  voice  with 
which  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  private;  to  affume  a 
new,  ftudied  tone,  and  a  cadence  altog-ether  foreio-n 
to  his  natural  manner.  This  has  vitiated  all  deli- 
very; this  has  given  rife  to  cant  and  tedious  mo- 
notony, in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  Public 
Speaking,  efpecially  in  the  Pulpit.     Men  departed 

"  Ideas ;  and  the  latter,  the  Language  of  Emotions.  Words  are 
**  the  figns  of  the  one,  tones  of  the  other.     Without  the  ufe  of 
*'  thefe  two  forts  of  Language,  it   is  impoffible   to  commu- 
**  nicate  through  the  ear  all  that  pafles  in  the  mind  of  man." 
Sheridan  on  the  Art  of  R.eading. 

from 
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\xx^iiT"  ^^^^  Nature;  and  fought  to  give  a  beauty  or  force, 
as  they  imagined,  to  their  Difcourfe,  by  fubftituting 
certain  ftudicd  mufical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the 
genuine  expreffions  of  fentiment,  which  the  voice 
carries  in  natural  Difcourfe.  Let  every  Public 
Speaker  guard  againfi:  this  error.  Whether  he 
fpeak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  AiTembly, 
let  him  remember  that  he  ftill  fpeaks.  Follow 
Nature:  confider  how  fne  teaches  you  to  utter 
any  fentiment  or  feeling  of  your  htart.  Imagine 
a  fubjecl  of  debate  itarted  in  converfation  among 
grave  and  wife  men,  and  yourfelf  bearing  a  fhare 
in  it.  Think  after  what  manner,  vi'ith  what  tones 
and  infleflions  of  voice,  you  would  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion  exprefs  yourfelf,  when  you  were  moft  in 
earneft,  and  fought  molt  to  be  liftened  to.  Carry 
thefe  with  you  to  the  Bar,  to  the  Pulpit,  or  to  any 
Public  Afieu.bly ;  let  thefe  be  the  foundation  of 
your  manner  of  pronouncing  there;  and  you  will 
take  the  fureft  method  of  rendering  your  delivery 
both  agreeable  and  perfuafive. 

I  HAVE  faid,  Let  thefe  converfation  tones  be  the 
foundation  of  Public  Pronunciation;  for,  on  fome 
occafions,  folemn  Public  Speaking  requires  them 
to  be  exalted  beyond  the  flrain  of  common  Dif- 
courfe. In  a  formal  (ludied  Oration,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ftyle,  and  the  harmony  of  the  fentences, 
prompt,  almoft  neceffarily,  a  modulation  of  voice 
more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon  mufic, 
than  converfation  admits.     This  gives  rife  to  what 

is 
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is   called   the  Declaiming;  manner.      But  thoudi  l  e  c  t. 
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this  mode  of  Pronunciation  runs  confiderably  be-  '' 

yond  ordinary  Dilcourfe,  yet  ftill  it  mud  have, 
for  its  bafis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified converfation.  I  muft  obferve,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  condant  indulgence  of  a  declama- 
tory manner  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  rom- 
pofition,  or  good  delivery;  and  is  in  hazard  of  be- 
traying Public  Speakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone 
and  cadence,  which  is  fo  generally  complained  of. 
Whereas,  he  who  fornn.s  the  general  run  of  his  de- 
livery upon  a  fpeaking  manner,  is  not  likely  ever 
to  become  difagreeable  through  monotony.  lie 
will  have  the  fame  natural  variety  in  his  tones, 
which  a  perfon  has  in  converfacion.  Ind^^cd,  the 
perfection  of  delivery  requires  both  thefe  different 
manners,  that  of  fpeaking  with  livelinefs  and  eafe, 
and  that  of  declaiming  with  ftatelinefs  and  dignity, 
to  be  pofTelTed  by  one  man;  and  to  be  employed 
by  him,  according  as  the  different  parts  of  his 
Difcourfe  require  either  the  one  or  the  other.  This 
is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many;  the 
greateft  part  of  Public  Speakers  allowing  their 
delivery  to  be  formed  altogether  accidentally ; 
according  as  fome  turn  of  voice  appears  to  them 
moft  beautiful,  or  fome  artificial  model  has  caught 
their  fancy;  and  acquiring,  by  tliis  means,  a  habit 
of  Pronunciation,  which  they  can  never  vary. 
But  the  capital  direftion,  which  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  ex- 
prefTing  every  fentiment  from  thofe  v/hich  Nature 
VOL.  J!.  E  £  diiftates 
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^ixxiii'^'    '^'"^^^'^s  to    us,    in   converfacion    with   others;  to 

w  ..^-m  ^   fpeak  always  with  her  voice;  and  not  to  form  to 

ourfelves  a  fantaftic  public  manner,  from  an  abfurd 

fancy  of  its   being  more  beautiful  than  a  natural 

one  *'. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gefture,  or  what  is 
called  adion  in  public  Difcourfe.  Some  nations 
animate  their  words  in  common  converfation,  with 
many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  refpefV, 
much  more  fprightly  than  we.  But  there  is  no  na- 
tion, hardly  any  perfon  fo  phlegmatic,  as  not  to 
accompany  their  words  vAih  fome  adions  and  gef- 
ticulations,  on  all  occafions,  when  they  are  much 
in  earned.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  public 
Speaker,  it  is  inconfiflent  with  that  earneflnefs  and 
ferioufnefs  which  he  ought  to  lliow  in  all  affairs  of 
moment,  to  remain  quire  unmoved  in  his  outward 
appearance;  and  to  let  the  v^ords  drop  from  his 
mouth,  v/ithout  any  expreffion  of  meaning,  or 
warmth  in  his  gefture. 


*  **  Loquare,"  (fays  an  Author  of  ths  lad  century,  who 
has  written  a  Treatife  in  Verf.-,  de  Geftu  et  Voce  Oratoris,) 

■ "  Loquere;    hoc  vkium  comniune,  loquatur 

*'  Ut  nemo ;   at  tensa  declamitet  omnia  voce. 
*'  Tu  loquere,  ut  mos  eft  hominum;  boat  &  latrat  ille  j 
'*  Ille  ululat ;  rudit  hie  ;  (fari  fi  talia  dignum  eft) 
*'  Non  hominem  vox  ulla  fonat  ratlone  loquentem,'* 
JoAHwEs  Lucas,  de  Geftu  et  Voce, 

Lib.  II.  Paris,  1675. 

Ths 
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The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of  aflion, 
is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  what  I  gave  as  to 
propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to  the  looks  and  gef- 
tures,  in  which  earneftnefs,  indignation,  compaf. 
fion,  or  any  other  emotion,  difcovers  itfelf  to  moft 
advantage  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  men;  and 
let  thefe  be  your  model.  Some  of  thefe  looks  and 
geftures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are 
alfo  certain  peculiarities  of  manner  which  diftinguifh 
every  individual.  A  Public  Speaker  muft  take 
that  manner  which  is  moft  natural  to  himfelf.  For 
it  is  here,  juft  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs 
of  a  Speaker  to  form  to  himfelf  a  certain  fet  of 
motions  and  geftures,  which  he  thinks  moft  be- 
coming and  agreeable,  and  to  praclife  thefe  in 
public,  without  their  having  any  correfpondence  to 
the  manner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private. 
His  geftures  and  motions  ought  all  to  carry  that 
kind  of  expreflion  which  nature  has  diflated  to  him ; 
and  unlefs  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  impoffible,  by 
means  of  any  ftudy,  to  avoid  their  appearing  ftifF 
and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  muft  be  the  ground- 
work, I  admit  that  there  is  room  in  this  matter 
for  fome  ftudy  and  art.  For  many  perfons  are 
naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motionsv/hicii  they  make; 
and  this  ungracefulnefs  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  be 
reformed  by  application  and  care.  The  ftudy  of 
adion  in  Public  Speaking,  confifts  chiefly  in  guard- 
ing againft  awkward  and  difagreeable  motions,  and 
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in  learning  to  perfornn  fuch  as  are  natural  to  the 
Speaker,  in  the  moft  becoming  manner.  For  this 
end,  it  has  been  advifed  by  writers  on  this  fubjeft, 
to  praiflife  before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  fee  and 
judge  of  his  own  geftures.  But  I  am  afraid,  per- 
fons  are  not  always  the  beft  judges  of  the  graceful- 
nefs  of  their  own  motions ;  and  one  may  declaim 
long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correding 
any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend, 
whofe  good  tafte  they  can  truft,  will  be  found  of 
much  greater  advantage  to  beginners,  than  any 
mirror  they  can  ufe.  With  regard  to  particular 
rules  concerning  action  and  geiliculation,  Quindi- 
lian  has  delivered  a  great  many,  in  the  lafb  Chapter 
of  the  nth  Book  of  his  Inftitutionsj  and  all  the 
modern  writers  on  this  fubjecl  have  done  little  elfe 
but  tranflate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  fuch 
rules,  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper, 
can  be  of  much  ufe,  unlefs  perfons  faw  them  ex- 
emplified before  their  eyes*. 

I  SHALL 


*  The  few  following  hints  only  I  (hall  adventure  to  throw 
cut,  in  cafe  they  may  be  of  any  fervice.  When  fpeaking  in 
public,  one  fliould  ftudy  to  preferve  as  much  dignity  as  pof- 
fible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  ereft  pofture  is  ge^ 
nerally  to  be  chofen  ;  (landing  firm,  fo  as  to  have  the  fullell  and 
freeft  command  of  all  his  motions ;  any  inclination  which  is  ufed 
fhould  be  forwards  towards  the  hearers,  which  ib  a  natural  ex- 
preffion  of  carneftnefs.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule 
is,  that  it  fhould  correfpond  with  the  nature  of  the  Difcourfe, 
and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  exprefled,  a  fcrious  and  manly 
look  is  always  the  bed.     The  eyes  AiouM  never  be  &xed  clofe. 
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I  SHALL  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in 
order  to  fuccced  well  in  delivery,  nothing  is  more 
neceflary  than  for  a  Speaker  to  guard  againft  a  cer- 
tain flutter  of  fpirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident 
to  thofe  who  begin  to  fpeak  in  public.  He  mud 
endeavour  above  all  things  to  be  recollefled,  and 
mafter  of  hinnfelf.  For  this  end,  he  will  find  no- 
thing of  more  ufe  to  him  than  to  ftudy  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  fubje^l;  to  be  pofiTelTed  with 
a  fenfe  of  its  importance  or  ferioufnefsj  to  be  con- 
cerned much  more  to  perfuade  than  to  pleafe.  He 
will  generally  pleafe  mod,  when  pleafing  is  not  his 


on  any  one  objeft,  but  move  eafily  round  the  audience.  In  the 
motions  made  with  the  hands,  confifl  the  chief  part  of  gefture 
in  Speaking.  The  aniients  condemned  all  motions  performed 
by  the  left  hand  alone ;  but  I  am  not  fenfible  that  thele  are  al- 
ways offenfive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be 
more  frequently  employed.  Warm  emotions  demand  rue  mo- 
tion of  both  hands  correfponding  together.  But  whether  one 
geniculates  with  one  or  with  boch  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule, 
thac  all  his  motions  fhould  be  free  and  eify.  Narrow  and  rtrait- 
ened  movements  are  generally  ungraceful ;  for  which  reafon, 
motions  made  with  the  hands  are  directed  to  proceed  *"rom  the 
ihoulder  rather  than  from  the  elbow.  Perpendicular  movements 
too  with  the  hands,  that  is,  in  the  flraight  line  up  and  down, 
which  Shakefpeare  in  Hamlet  calls  "  fawing  the  air  with  the 
*'  hand,"  are  feldom  good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the 
moft  graceful.  Too  ludden  and  nimble  motions  fhould  be  like- 
wife  avoided.  Earnelinefs  can  be  fi'lly  exprefled  without  them, 
Shakefpeare's  diredlions  on  this  head  are  full  of  good  fenfe; 
**  ufe  all  gently,"  fays  he,  **  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tem- 
"  pefl  of  pqflion,  acquire  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
f  fmoothnefs." 

f  E  3  folo 
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fole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and 
proper  method  of  raifing  one's  felf  above  that  ti- 
mid and  bafliful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is 
fo  ready  to  difconcert  a  Speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  fay,  as  to  his  manner  of  faying  it. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  without  an  earnefl:  admoni- 
tion to  guard  againft  all  affeftation,  which  is  the  cer- 
tain ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  your  manner, 
whatever  it  is,  be  your  own;  neither  imitated  from 
another,  nor  aflumed  upon  fome  imaginary  model, 
which  is  unnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native, 
even  though  accompanied  with  feveral  defe61:s,  yet 
is  likely  to  pleafc  -,  becaufe  it  fhows  us  a  man ;  be- 
caufe  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the 
heart.  Whereas  a  delivery,  attended  v/ich  feveral 
acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  eafy  and 
free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affeftation, 
never  fails  to  difgufl:.  To  attain  any  extremely  cor- 
reft,  and  perfeftly  graceful  delivery,  is  what  few 
can  expeftj  fo  many  natural  talents  being  requifite 
to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as 
to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and 
perfuafive  manner,  is  within  the  power  of  mod  per- 
fonsj  if  they  will  only  unlearn  falfe  and  corrupt 
habits;  if  they  will  allow  themfclves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  fpeak  in  public  as  they  do  in  private, 
when  they  fpeak  in  earneft  and  from  the  heart.  If 
one  has  naturally  any  grofs  defefls  in  his  voice  or 
geftures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  fpeak 

in 
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in  public.     He  fliould  begin  with  reclifyino;  thenn  l  e  c  t. 

in  his  private  manner  of  Speaking;  and  then  carry  « ,— j 

to  the  Public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed.  For, 
when  a  Speaker  is  engaged  in  a  Public  Difcourfe, 
he  fnould  not  be  then  employing  his  attention 
about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of  his  tones  and  his 
geftures.  If  he  bs  fo  employed,  ftudy  and  affec- 
tation will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quire  in 
earncfti  wholly  occupied  with  his  fubjeft  and  his 
fentiments;  leaving  Nature,  and  previoudy  formed 
habits,  to  prompt  and  fuggeft  his  m-inner  of  deii- 
very. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPilOyiNG  IN  ELOQIJENCE, 

HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Public  Speaking,  of  the  Compofition,  and  of 
the  Delivery  of  a  Difcourfe.  Before  I  finifli  this 
fubjeiflj  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  fugged  fome  things 
concerning  the  propered  means  of  Improvement 
in  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  and  the  moft  necef- 
fary  ftudies  for  that  purpofe. 

To  be  an  Eloquent  Speaker,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  is  far  from  being  either  a  common  or 
an  eafy  attainment.  Indeed,  to  compofe  a  florid 
harangue  on  fome  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
fo  as  to  amufe  an  Audience,  is  a  matter  not  very 
difficult.  But  though  Ibme  praife  be  due  to  this, 
yet  the  idea  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  of 
Eloquence,  is  much  higl^.er.  It  is  a  great  exertion 
of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the  Art  of  being  perfua- 
five  and  commanding ;  the  Art,  not  of  pleafing  the 
fancy  merely,  but  of  fpeaking  both  to  the  under- 
Handing  and  to  the  heart  i  of  interelling  the  hearers 
ij  in 
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in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  feife  and  carry  them  along  ^^ 
with  usi  and  to  leave  them  with  a  deep  and  ftrong 
imprefTion  of  what  they  have  heard.  How  many 
talents,  natural  and  acquired,  muft  concur  for  car- 
rying this  to  perfedion  ?  A  ftrong,  lively,  and 
warm  imagination;  quick  fenfibility  of  heart, 
joined  with  folid  judgment,  good  fenfe,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  at- 
tention to  Style  and  Compofjtion;  and  fupported 
alfo  by  the  exterior,  yet  important  qualifications,  of 
a  graceful  manner,  a  prefence  not  ungainly,  and  a  full 
and  tuneable  voice.  How  little  reafon  to  wonder, 
that  a  perfect  and  accomplifhed  Orator,  (hould  be 
one  pf  the  charafters  that  is  moft  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  defpair,  however.  Between  medio- 
crity and  perfe6lion,  there  is  a  very  wide  interval. 
There  are  many  intermediate  fpaces,  which  may- 
be filled  up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare  and 
difficult  that  complete  perfe<5lion  is,  the  greater  is 
the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we  do 
do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number  of  Orators 
who  ftand  in  the  higheft  clafs  is,  perhaps,  fmaller 
than  the  number  of  Poets  who  are  foremoft  in  poe- 
tic fame;  but  the  ftudy  of  Oratory  has  this  advan- 
tage above  that  of  Poetry,  that,  in  Poetry,  one  mud 
be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  fup- 
portable : 

Medlocribus  efle  Poetis 

Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  conceflere  columnae  *. 

•  For  God  and  Man,  and  lettered  poll  denies. 

That  Poets  ever  are  of  middling  fize.  Francis. 

In 
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may  poffefs  a  moderate  ftation  with  dignity.  Elo- 
quence admits  of  a  great  many  different  forms; 
plain  and  fimple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic  j 
and  a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may 
fhine  with  much  reputation  and  ufefuinefs  in  the 
former. 


Whether  Nature  or  Art  contribute  mofl:  to 
form  an  Oraror,  is  a  trifling  inqrnry.  In  all  at- 
tainments whatever.  Nature  mull  be  the  prime 
agent.  She  muf?:  beftow  the  oriG,inal  talents.  She 
muft  fow  the  feeds;  but  culture  is  requifite  for 
bringing  thefc  feeds  to  perfedion.  Nature  muft 
always  have  done  fomewhat;  but  a  great  deal  will 
always  be  left  to  be  done  by  Art.  This  is  certain, 
that  ftudy  and  difcipline  are  more  necei^ry  for  the 
im.provement  of  natural  genius,  in  Oratory,  than 
they  are  in  Poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though 
Poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  Affiftance  from 
Critical  Art,  yet  a  Poet,  without  any  aid  from 
Art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can  rife  higher 
than  a  Public  Speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given 
attention  to  the  rules  of  Style,  Compofition,  and 
Delivery.  Homer  formed  himfelf;  Demofi;henes 
2nd  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of  much  la- 
bour and  of  many  affiPcances  derived  from  the  la- 
bour of  others.  After  thefe  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  let  us  proceed  to  the  main  defign  of  this 
Lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  Im- 
piovement  in  Eloquence. 

hi 
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In  the  firft  place,  What  ftands  highefl:  in  the  l  e  c  t. 
order  of  means,  is  perlbnal  charader  and  difpofi- 
tion.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent  or  perfuafive 
Speaker,  nothing  is  more  neceflary  than  to  be  a 
virtuous  man.  This  was  a  favourite  pofition 
among  the  antient  Rhetoricians:  "  Non  poffe 
Oratorem  efle  nifi  virum  bonum."  To  find  any 
luch  conneflion  between  virtue  and  one  of  the 
higheft  liberal  arts,  muft  give  pleafure ;  and  it 
can,  I  think,  be  clearly  fliown,  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  connection 
here  alleged,  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and 
reafon. 

For,  confider  firfl:,  Whether  any  thing  contri- 
bute more  to  perfuafion,  than  the  opinion  which 
we  entertain  of  the  probity,  difintereftednefs,  can- 
dour, and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  perfon 
who  endeavours  to  perfuade?  Thefe  give  weight 
and  force  to  every  thing  which  he  utters ;  nay,  they 
add  a  beauty  to  itj  they  difpofe  us  to  liften  vi/ith 
attention  and  pleafure  i  and  create  a  fecret  partiality 
in  favour  of  that  fide  which  he  efpoufes.  Where- 
as, if  we  entertain  a  fufpicion  of  craft  and  difinge- 
nuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  bafe  mind,  in  the  Speaker, 
his  Eloquence  lofes  all  its  real  efFedl.  It  may  en- 
tertain and  amufej  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as 
trick,  as  the  play  only  of  Speech  j  and,  viewed  in 
this  light,  whom  can  it  perfuade  ?  We  even  read 
2.  book  with  more  pleafure,  when  we  think  favour- 
ably 
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ably  of  its  Author ;  but  when  we  have  the  living 
Speaker  before  onr  eyes,  addrefilng  us  perfonally 
on  fome  fubjecl  of  importance,  the  opinion  we  en- 
tertain of  his  character  mud  have  a  much  more 
powerful  effecl. 

BuTj  left  it  (hould  be  faid,  that  this  relates  only 
to  the  chara6ler  of  Virtue,  which  one  may  main- 
tain, without  being  at  bottom  a  truly  worthy  man, 
I  muft  obferve  farther,  that  befides  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  Charafter,  real  Virtue  operates 
alfo,  in  other  ways,  to  the  advantage  of  Eloquence. 

First,  Nothing  is  fo  favourable  as  Virtue  to  the 
profecution  of  honourable  ftudies.  It  prompts  a 
generous  emulation  to  excel ;  it  inures  to  induftryj 
it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  mafter  of  it- 
felf,  difencumbered  of  thofe  bad  pafiions,  and  difen^r 
gaged  from  thofe  mean  purfuits,  which  have  ever 
been  found  the  greatefl  enemies  to  true  proficiency, 
Quindilian  has  touched  this  confideration  very  pro- 
perly: ^*  Quod  fi  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  follici- 
"  tior  rei  familiaris  diligentia,  et  venandi  volup- 
"  tas,  &  dati  fpeftaculis  dies,  multum  ftudiis  au- 
'*  ferunt,  quid  putamus  faduras  cupidicatem,  ava- 
"  ritiam,  invidiam?  Nihil  enim  eft  tam  occupa- 
"  turn,  tam  multiforme,  tot  ac  tam  varlis  af- 
''  fedtibus  concifum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala 
"  ac  improba  mens.  C^is  inter  hasc,  literis,  aut 
*'  u!!i  bons  arti,  locus  r     Non  hercle  magis  quam 

'^  frugibus. 
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**  frugibus,    in    terra    fentibus    ac    rubis    occu-   ^xxxiv^' 
•'  pata*." 

BuTj  befides  this  confKkration,  there  is  another 
of  dill  higher  importance,  though  I  zm  not  fure  of 
its  being  attended  teas  much  as  it  deferves;  namely, 
that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue, 
are  drawn  thofe  fentiments  which  will  ever  be  moft 
powerful  in  affecfling  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as 
the  world  is,  nothing  has  fo  great  and  univerfal  a 
command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No 
kind  of  Language  is  fo  generally  underftood,  and 
fo  powerfully  felt,  as  the  native  Language  of 
worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore, 
who  pofTciTes  thefe  full  and  ftrong,  can  fpeak  pro- 
perly, and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart.  On 
all  great  fuljjefls  and  occafions,  there  is  a  dignity, 
there  is  an  energy  in  noble  fentim.ents,  which  is 
overcoming  and  irrefiftible.  They  give  an  ardour 
and  a  flame  to  one's  Difcourfe,  which  feldom  faila 


*  •'  If  the  man3geinent  of  an  eftate,  if  anxious  attention  to 
"  domellic  csconomy,  a  palllon  for  hunting,  or  whole  days 
"  given  up  to  public  places  of  amufements,  confume  fo  much 
•'  time  that  is  due  to  ftudy,  how  much  greater  vvafte  muit 
*'  be  occafioned  by  licentious  deiires,  avarice,  or  envy  ?  No- 
**  thing  is  fo  much  hurried  and  agitated,  fo  contradiftory  to  it- 
"  felf,  or  fo  violently  torn  and  (battered  by  conflidling  paflions, 
*'  as  a  bad  heart.  Amidft  the  diftraftions  which  it  produces, 
*'  vyhat  room  is  left  for  the  cultivation  of  letters,  or  the  pur- 
*'  fuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  afTuredly,  than  there  is 
«'  for  the  growth  of  corO  in. a  field  that  is  overrun  with  thorns 
"  and  brambles." 
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to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  thofe  who  hear;  and  which, 
more  than  any  other  caufe,  beftows  on  Eloquence 
that  power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of  feizing  and 
tranfporting  an  Audience.  Here,  Art  and  Imita- 
tion will  not  avail.  An  afTumed  chara6ter  conveys 
nothing  of  this  powerful  warmth.  It  is  only  a  na- 
tive and  unafFeded  glow  of  feeling,  which  can 
tranfmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  moft 
renowned  Orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Demof- 
thenes,  were  no  lefs  diftinguifned  for  fome  of  the 
high  virtues,  as  public  fpirit  and  zeal  for  their 
country,  than  for  Eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to 
thefe  virtues  their  Eloquence  owed  much  of  its  ef- 
fedl;  and  thofe  Orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there 
breathes  moft  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanim.ous 
fpirir,  are  thofe  which  have  moft  attra6led  the  ad- 
tniration  of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  neceffary  for  thole' 
who  would  excel  in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  Ora- 
tory, than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the  leveral  virtues, 
and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  thefe  becomiC  dead,  or  callous,  they 
may  be  alTured,  thar,  on  every  great  occafion,  they 
will  fpeak  with  lefs  power,  and  lefs  fuccefs.  The 
fentiments  and  difpofitions,  particularly  requifite 
for  them  to  cultivate,"  are  the  following:  The  love 
of  juftice  and  order,  and  indignation  at  infolence 
and  opprelTion;  the  love  of  honefty  and  truth,  and 
deteftation  of  fraud,  meannefs,  and  corruption; 
magnanimity  of  fpirit;   the  love  of  liberty,  of  their 

country 
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country  and  the  public;  zeal  for  all  great  and 
noble  defigns,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and 
heroic  charafters.  A  cold  and  fceptical  turn  of 
mind  is  extrennely  adverfe  to  Eloquence:  and  no 
lefs  fo,  is  that  cavilling  difpofition  which  takes 
pleafure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and  ridi- 
culing what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  difpofition 
befpeaks  one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing; 
but  leaft  of  all  in  Oratory.  A  true  Orator  (liould 
be  a  perfon  of  generous  fentiments,  of  warm  feel- 
ings, and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration 
of  all  thofe  great  and  high  obje6ts,  which  mankind 
are  naturally  formed  to  admire.  Joined  with  the 
manly  virtues,  he  fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  poffefs 
ftrong  and  tender  fenfibility  to  all  the  injuries, 
diftrefles,  and  forrows  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
a  heart  that  can  eafily  relent;  that  can  readily 
enter  into  the  circumllances  of  others,  and  can 
make  their  cafe  his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of 
courage,  and  of  modefty,  muft  alfo  be  fludied  by 
every  Public  Speaker.  Modefty  is  effential;  it  is 
always,  and  juftly,  fuppofed  to  be  a  concomitant 
of  merit;  and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning 
and  prepoffening.  But  modefty  ought  not  to  run 
into  exceftlve  timidity.  Every  Public  Speaker 
fhould  be  able  to  reft  fomewhat  on  himfelf;  and  to 
aflume  that  air,  not  of  felf-complacency,  but  of 
firmnefs,  which  befpeaks  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  be- 
ing thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth,  or  juftice, 
of  what  he  delivers ;  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall 
confequence  for  making  imprefTion  on  thofe  who 
hear. 

S  Next 
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Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  is  moft  neceflfary  to  an  Orator,  is  a  fwnd 
of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcated  by  Cicera 
and  Quindtilian:  "Quod  omnibus  difciplinis  et 
"  artibus  debet  tff^  inftru6tus  Orator."  By  which 
they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what  we  call,  a 
Liberal  Education  j  and  to  be  formed  by  a  regular 
Itudy  of  philofophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  muft 
never  forget  thatj 

Scribendi  recle,  fapere  eft  &  principmm  &.  f'ons. 

Good  fenfe  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of 
all  good  fpeaking.     There  is  no  art  that  can  teach 
one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  fphere,  without  a  fuf- 
ficient   acquaintance  with   what    belongs    to   that 
fpherej  or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  fuch  pre- 
tenfions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery,  like  the  pre- 
tcnfiofis  of  the  Sophifts  of  old,  to  teach  their  dif- 
ciples  to  fpeak  for  and  againi't  every  fubje(5l ;  and 
would   be  defervedly  exploded  by  all  v/ife   men. 
Attention  to  Style,   to  Compofition,   and  all   the 
Arts  of  Speech,  can  only  afllft  an  Orator  in  fetting 
off,  to  advantage,  the  (lock  of  materials  which  he 
pofTefles;  but  the  ftock,  the  materials  thcmfclves, 
muft  be  brought  from  other  quarters   than  from 
Rhetoric.     He  who  is  to  plead   at  the  Bar,  muft 
make  himfelf  thoroughly  mafter  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  law;  of  all  the  learning  and  experience  that 
can  be  ufeful  in   his  profeftion,  for  lupporting  a 
caufc  or  convincing  a  Judge.     He  who  is  to  fpeak 
from  the  Pulpit,  muft  apply  himfelf  clofely  to  the 

ftudy 
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fludy  of  divinity,  of  praftical  religion,  of  morals, 
of  human  nature;  that  he  may  be  rich  in  all  the 
topics,  both  of  inftru6lion  and  of  perfuafion.  He 
who  would  fit  himfelf  for  being  a  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Nation,  or  of  any  Public 
Aflembly,  muft  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  bufinefs  that  belongs  to  fuch  AfTembly ;  he 
muft  ftudy  the  forms  of  Court,  the  courfe  of  pro- 
cedure; and  muft  attend  minutely  to  all  the  fa6ls 
that  may  be  the  fubje(5t  of  queftion  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to 
his  profeffion,  a  Public  Speaker,  if  ever  he  expefls 
to  be  eminent,  muft  make  himfelf  acquainted,  as 
far  as  his  neceffary  occupations  allow,  with  the  ge- 
neral circle  of  polite  literature.  The  ftudy  of  Po- 
etry may  be  ufeful  to  him,  on  many,  occafions, 
for  embelliftiing  his  Style,  for  fuggefting  lively 
images,  or  agreeable  allufions.  The  ftudy  of 
Hiftory  may  be  ftill  more  ufeful  to  him ;  as  the 
knowledge  of  fadls,  of  eminent  charafters,  and  of 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  finds  place  on  many 
occafions*.  There  are  few  great  occafions  of 
Public  Speaking,  in  which  one  may  not  derive  af- 
ftftance  from  cultivated  tafte,  and  extenfive  know- 


•  "  Imprimis  vero,  abundare  debet  Orator  exemplorum  co- 
pia,  cum  veterum,  turn  etiam  novorum;  adeo  ut  non  modo 
quae  confcripta  funthiftoriis,  aut  Sermonibus  velut  per  manus 
tradita,  quaeque  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  noiTe;  verum  nc 
eaquidem  qux  a  clarioribus  poetis  funt  ficla  negligere." 

QuiNCT.  L.  xii.  Cap.  4, 

VOL.  II,  F  F  ledge. 
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ledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for 
proper  ornamerit;  fometimes,  for  argument  and 
real  ufe.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in  fub- 
jedls  that  belong  not  direflly  to  his  own  profeffion, 
will  expofe  him  to  many  difadvantages,  and  give 
better  qualified  rivals  a  great  fuperiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place, 
not  only  the  attainment  of  ufeful  knowledge,  but 
a  habit  of  application  and  induftry.     Without  this, 
it  is  impoflible  to  excel  in  any  thing.     We  mull 
not  imagine,  that   it  is   by  a   fort  of  muihroom 
growth,   that  one  can  rife  to   be  a  diftinguiflied 
Pleader,  or  Preacher,  or  Speaker  in  any  Aflembly. 
It  is  not  by  ftarts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years 
preparation  of  ftudy  afterwards  difcontinued,  that 
eminence  can  be  attained.    Noj   it  can  be  attained 
only  by  means  of  regular  induftry,  grown  up  into 
a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occafion 
that  calls  for  induftry.     This  is  the  fixed  law  of 
our  nature;  and  he  muft  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe  himfelf 
an  exception  to  it.     A  very  wife  law  of  our  nature 
it  is;   for  induftry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  "  Condi- 
"  mentum,"    the   feafoning    of   every    pleafure; 
without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languifti.    No- 
thing is  fo  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  at- 
tainments, and  to  the  real,  to  the  brifk,   and  fpi- 
rited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  ftate  of  mind 
which  arifes  frOm  indolence  and  difTipation.     One 
that  is  dcftined  to  excel  in  any  art,  efpecially  in 
,    "  the 
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the  arts  of  Speaking  and  Writing,  will  be  known 
by  this  more  than  by  any  other  mark  whatever, 
an  enthufiafm  for  that  art;  an  enthufiafm,  which, 
firing  his  mind  with  the  objecft  he  has  in  view,  will 
difpofe  him  to  relifh  every  labour  which  the  means 
require.  It  was  this,  that  charafterifed  the  great 
men  of  antiquity;  it  is  this,  which  muft  diftinguifh 
the  Moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  fteps. 
This  honourable  enthufiafm,  it  is  highly  neceffary 
for  fuch  as  are  lludying  Oratory  to  cultivate.  If 
youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miferably. 

In  the  fourth  place.  Attention  to  the  bed  mo- 
dels will  contribute  greatly  towards  improvement. 
Every  one  who  fpeaks  or  v/rites,  fliould,  indeed, 
endeavour  to  have  fomewhat  that  is  his  own,  that 
is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  that  charadterifes  his 
Compofition  and  Style.  Slavifh  Imitation  de- 
preffes  Genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it. 
But  withal,  there  is  no  Genius  fo  original,  but  may 
be  profited  and  aflifted  by  the  aid  of  proper  ex- 
amples, in  Style,  Compofition,  and  Delivery. 
They  always  open  fome  new  ideas;  they  ferve  to 
enlarge  and  corred  our  own.  They  quicken  the 
current  of  thought,  and  excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right 
choice  of  models  which  we  purpofe  to  imitate; 
and  fuppofing  them  rightly  chofen,  a  farther  care 
is  requifite,  of  not  being  feduced  by  a  blind  uni- 
verfal  admiration.     For,  "  dccipic  exemplar,  vitiis 

F  F  2  "  imita- 
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"  imitabile."     Even  in  the  moft  finifhed  nnodels 
we  can  rele<5l,   it  mufl:  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  always    fome   things  improper  for  imitation. 
We  fhould  ftudy  to  acquire  a  juft  conception  of  the 
peculiar  charafleriflic  beauties  of  any  Writer,  or 
Public  Speaker,  and  imitate  thefe  only.  One  ought 
never  to  attach   himfelf  too  clofely  to  any  fingle 
model  J  for  he  who  does  (o,  is  almoft  fure  of  being 
feduced  into  a  faulty  and  afFecled  imitation.     His 
bufinefs  Ihould  be,  to  draw  from  feveral  the  proper 
ideas  of  perfedion.     Living  examples  of  Public 
Speaking,    in  any  kind,   it  will   not   be  expcvfled 
that  I  fhould  here  point  out.     As  to  the  Writers, 
antient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be 
derived  in  forming  Compofition  and  Style,  I  have 
Ipoken  fo  much  of  them  in  former  Ledlures,  that 
it  is  needlels  to  repeat  what  I   have  faid  of  their 
virtues  and  defects.     I  own,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  Englifh  Language,  in  which  there  is  much 
good    writing,    furnifhes   us,  however,    with    but 
very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  Public^ 
Speaking.     Among  the  French   there   are  more." 
Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  MafTillon,  particu- 
larly the  laft",  are  eminent  for  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit.     But  the  moft  nervous  and  fublime  of  all 
their   Orators  is   BofTuet,    the  famous   Bifhop  of 
Meaux;    in  whofe  Orai/ons  FunehreSy  there  is  a 
very  high  fpirit  of  Oratory  *.    Some  of  Fontenelle's 

Harangues 

*  The  criticifm  which  M.  Crevier,  Author  of  Rhetorique 
Fran9oife,  paiTes  upon  thefe  writers  whom  I  have  above  named, 

is. 
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Harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  ^^^^^xiv^* 
and  agreeable.     And  at  the  Bar,  the  printed  Plead- 
ings of  Cochin  and  D'AguefTeau,  are  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  late  French  Critico. 

There  is  one  obfcrvation,  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  make,  concerning  imitation  of  the 
Style  of  any  favourite  Author,  when  we  would 
carry  his  Style  into  Public  Speaking,  We  muft 
attend  to  a  very  material  diftindion  between  writ- 
ten and  fpoken  language.  Thefe  are,  in  truth,  two 
different  manners  of  communicating  ideas.  A 
book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  foit  of 
Style;  a  man  that  is  to  fpeak,  muft  ufe  another. 
In  books,  we  look  for  ccrreclnefs,  precifion,  all 
redundancies  pruned,  all  repetitions  avoided,  lan- 
guage completely  poVifhed.  Speaking  admits  a 
more  eafy  copious  Style,  and  lefb  fettered  by  rule; 
repetitions  may  often  be  neceffary,  parenthefes 
may  fometimes  be  graceful;  the  fame  thought 
muft:  often  be  placed  in  different  views;  as  the 
hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Speaker,  and  have  not  the  advantage,  as  in  read- 
ing a  book,  of  turning  back  again,  and  of  dwel- 
ls, "  Bolluet  eft  grande,  mais  inegal ;  Flechier  elt  plus  egal, 
«'  mais  moins  eleve,  &  fouvent  trop  fleuri :  Boardaloue  eil  fo- 
"  lide  &  judicieux,  mais  il  neglige  les  graces  legeres :  Maffil- 
"  Ion  eft  plus  riche  en  images,  mais  moins  fort  en  raifonnement. 
"  Je  fouhaite  done,  que  I'orateur  ne  fe  contente  dans  rimitacion 
•'  d'un  feul  de  ces  raodeles,  mais  qu'il  tache  de  reunir  en  lui 
"  loutesleurs  difFerentes  vertus."    Vol.  11,  chap,  derniere. 

F  F  3  ling 
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\xx   ^"   ^'^^^   °"    what   they    do    not    fully    comprehend. 

^  '-y  ^  Hence  the  Sryle  of  nfi-iny  good  authors  would  ap- 
pear ftifF,  affected,  and  even  obfcure,  if,  by  too 
clofe  an  irnitati^n,  we  fhould  transfer  it  to  a  Popu- 
lar Oraticn.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would 
Lord  Shaufbury'<!  Sentences  found  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Public  Speaker  ?  Some  kinds  of  Public  Dif- 
courfe,  it  ii>  true,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Pulpit,  where 
ir.ore  exaft  preparation,  and  more  ftudied  Style 
are  adm  tted,  would  bear  fuch  a  manner  better 
than  others  which  are  expelled  to  approach  more 
to  extemporaneous  fpeaking.  But  (lill  there  is, 
in  general,  fo  much  difference  between  Speaking 
and  Compofition  dcfigned  only  to  be  read,  as 
fliould  guard  us  againll  a  clofe  and  injudicious 
imitation. 

Some  Authors  there  are,  whofe  manner  of  writ- 
ing approaches  nearer  to  the  Style  of  Speaking  than 
others;  and  who,  therefore,  can  be  imitated  with 
more  fafeiy.  In  this  clafs,  among  the  Englifh 
Authors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
The  Dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midft 
ef  much  corrednefs,  maintains  the  eafy  natural 
manner  of  an  unafFeded  Speaker;  and  this  is  one 
of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Style  is  more  Iplendid,  and  more  declamatory 
than  Dean  Swift's;  but  ftiil  it  is  the  Style  of  one 
who  fpeaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed, 
all  his  Political  Writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only, 
and  not  to  his  Philofophical  ones,  that  this  ob- 
10  fcrvation 
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fervation  can  be  applied)  carry  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
Affembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  clofet,  in  order 
to  be  read  by  others.  They  have  all  the  copiouf- 
nefs,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating  method  that  is 
allowable,  and  graceful  in  an  Orator;  perhaps 
too  much  of  it  for  a  writer  j  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  I  have  formerly  obferved,  that  the  matter 
contained  in  them  fhould  have  been  fo  trivial,  or 
fo  falfe:  for,  from  the  manner  and  ftyle,  confider- 
able  advantage  might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Befides  attention  to  the  bed 
models,  frequent  exercife  both  in  compofing  and 
fpeaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  neceflary  mean 
of  improvement.  That  fort  of  Compofition  is, 
doubtlefs,  moft  ufeful,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
feflion,  or  kind  of  Public  Speaking,  to  which  per- 
fons  addid  themfelves.  This  they  fhould  keep 
ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  them- 
felves to  it.  But  let  me  alfo  advife  them,  not  to 
allow  themfelves  in  negligent  Compofition  of  any 
kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to 
fpeak  corredly,  fhould,  in  the  moft  trivial  kind 
of  Compofition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in 
common  difcourfe,  ftudy  to  acquit  himfelf  with 
propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that  he  is  never 
to  write  or  to  fpeak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and 
artificial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a 
ftiffnefs  and  afFeftation,  worfe,  by  ten  thoufand 
degrees,  than  the  greateft  negligence.  But  it  is 
F  F  4  to 
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'  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a 
manner  which  is  becoming,  and  has  propriety ; 
and  oppofite  to  it  there  is  a  clumfy  and  faulty  per- 
formance of  the  fame  thing.  The  becoming 
manner  is  very  often  the  moft  light,  and  feem- 
ingjy  carelefs  mannerj  but  it  requires  tafle  and 
attention  to  feize  the  juft  idea  of  it.  That  idea, 
when  acquired,  we  (hould  keep  in  oyr  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  fay. 

Exercises  of  fpeaking  have  always  been  re^ 
commended  to  ftudents,  in  order  that  they  may 
prepare  themfelves  for  fpeaking  in  public,  and 
on  real  bufinefs.  The  Meetings,  or  Societies, 
into  which  they  fometimes  form  themfelves  for 
this  purpofe  are  laudable  inftitutions ;  and  under 
proper  condufl,  may  ferve  many  valuable  pur- 
pofes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and 
lludy,  by  giving  occafion  lo  inquiries  concerning 
thofe  fubjecls  which  are  made  the  ground  of  dif- 
cufTion.  They  produce  emulation;  and  gradu- 
ally inure  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to 
fomewhat  that  refembles  a  Public  Afiembly.  Th?y 
accuftom  them  to  know  their  own  powers,  an4 
to  acquire  a  command  of  themfelves  in  fpeaking; 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  advantage  of 
all,  they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  ex- 
prefllon,  and  affill  them  in  procuring  that  "  Copi^ 
V  verborum,"  which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other 
means  but  frequent  exercife  in  fpeaking. 

But 
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But  the  Meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  l  e  c  t. 
eye,  are  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  academical  af- 
ibciations,  where  a  moderate  number  of  young 
Gentlemen  who  are  carrying  on  their  ftudies,  and 
are  conneded  by  fome  affinity  in  the  future  pur- 
fuits  which  they  have  in  view,  aflfemble  privately, 
in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  thofe  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwards  fall  to  their  lot.  As  for  thofe  public 
and  promifcuous  Societies,  in  which  mi  Ititudes 
are  brought  together,  who  are  often  of  lovv  Na- 
tions and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  com- 
mon bond  of  union,  except  au  abfurd  rage  for 
Public  Speaking,  and  have  no  other  obje6l  in 
view,  but  to  make  a  fliow  o:  their  fuppofcd  ta- 
lents, they  are  inftitutions  not  merely  nf  an  ufe- 
lefs,  but  of  an  hurtful  nature.  They  are  in 
great  hazard  of  proving  feminaries  of  licentiouf- 
r.efs,  petulance,  fadion,  and  folly.  They  mif- 
lead  thofe,  who,  in  their  ovm  callings,  might  be 
ufeful  members  of  Society,  into  fantaftic  plans 
qf  making  a  figure  on  fubjeds  which  divert  their 
attention  from  their  proper  bufinefs,  and  are 
vyidely  remote  from  their  fphere  ir.  life. 

Even  the  allowable  me'^ungs  into  which  Stu- 
dents of  Oratory  form  the:  ..elves,  (land  in  need 
of  direction  in  order  to  render  them  ufeful.  If 
their  fubjeds  of  difcourfe  be  improperly  chofen; 
if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecenc  topics; 
if  they  indulge  themfelves  in  loofe  and  flimfy  de- 

clama- 
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clamation,  which  has  no  foundation  in  good  fenfe; 
or  accuftonn  themfcives  to  fpeak  pertly  on  all 
rubjefts  without  due  preparation,  they  may  im- 
prove one  another  in  petulance,'  but  in  no  other 
thing;  and  will  infallibly  form  themfelves  to  a 
very  faulty  and  vicious  tafte  in  fpeaking.  I  would, 
therefore,  advife  all  who  are  members  of  fuch 
focieties,  in  the  firft  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice 
of  their  fubjedls;  that  they  be  ufeful  and  manly, 
either  formed  on  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies,  or 
on  fomethino;  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  tafte, 
to  aflion  and  life.  In  the  fecond  place,  I  would 
advife  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  praflice  of 
Speaking;  not  to  fpeak  too  often,  nor  on  fub- 
je6ts  where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe;  but  only 
when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a  difcourfe, 
and  have  digefted  and  thought  of  the  fubjedl  be- 
fore hand.  In  the  third  place.  When  they  do 
fpeak,  they  fhould  ftudy  always  to  keep  good 
fenfe  and  perfuafion  in  view,  rather  than  an  of- 
tentation  of  Eloquence ;  and  for  this  end,  I  would, 
in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I 
gave  in  a  former  Le6lure,  that  they  fhould  always 
choofe  that  fide  of  the  queftion  to  which,  'in  their 
own  judgment,  they  are  moft  inclined,  as  the  right 
and  the  true  fide;  and  defend  it  by  fuch  arguments 
asfeem  to  them  moft  folid.  By  thefe  means  they 
will  take  the  beft  method  of  forming  themfelves 
gradually  to  a  manly,  correal,  and  perfuafive  man- 
ner of  Speaking. 

It 
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It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  ufe  \^S,^^' 
may  the  ftudy  of  Critical  and  Rhetorical  Writers  be 
for  improving  one  in  the  pradice  of  Eloquence? 
Thefe  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglefted;  and  yet, 
I  dare  not  fay  that  much  is  to  be  expeded  from 
them.  For  profefTed  Writers  on  Public  Speaking, 
we  muft  look  chiefly  among  the  Antients.  In 
modern  times,  for  reafons  which  were  before  given. 
Popular  Eloquence,  as  an  Art,  has  never  been 
very  much  the  object  of  ftudy  ;  it  has  not  the  fame 
powerful  efFefls  among  us  that  it  had  in  more  de- 
mocratical  dates ;  and  therefore  has  not  been  cul- 
tivated with  the  fame  care.  Among  the  Moderns, 
though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticifm 
on  the  different  kinds  of  Writing,  yet  much  has 
not  been  attempted  on  the  fubjeft  of  Eloquence  or 
Public  Difcourfe;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of 
that  kind,  has  been  drawn  moftly  from  the  Antients. 
Such  a  writer  as  Joannes  Gerardus  Voffius,  who 
has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lumber, 
all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  ufeful  things,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  is 
enough  to  difguft  one  with  the  ftudy  of  Eloquence. 
Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  attempted 
on  this  fubjeft,  than  among  the  Englifli.  The 
Bifhop  of  Cambray's  Writings  on  Eloquence  I  be- 
fore mentioned  with  honour.  Rollin,  Batteux, 
Crevier,  Gibert,  and  feveral  other  French  Critics, 
have  alfo  written  on  Oratory  i  but  though  fome  of 
them  may  be  ufeful,  none  of  them  are  fo  confl- 
derable  as  to  deferve  particular  recommendation. 

It 
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\^S  '^'  Ii'  Js  to  the  orio;inal  Antient  Wricers  that  we 
w»i.»y— ->  mun:  chiefly  have  recourfej  and  it  is  a  reproach  to 
any  one,  whole  profefllon  calls  him  to  fpeak  in 
public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  thenn.  In  all  the 
Antient  Rhetorical  Wricers,  there  is,  indeed^  this 
defeil,  that  they  are  too  fyftematical,  as  I  formerly 
lhov«'edi  they  aim  at  doing  too  much;  at  reducing 
Rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfeft  Art,  which  may 
evert  fupply  invention  with  materials  on  every  fub- 
ie6tj  inlbmuch,  that  one  wouid  imagine  they  ex- 
pelled to  form  an  Orator  by  'ule,  in  as  mechani- 
cal a  manner  as  one  would  forrn  a  Carpenter. 
Whereas,  all  that  can,  r>  truth,  be  done,  is  to 
give  openings  for  aiTilling  and  enlightening  Tafte, 
and  for  pointing  out  to  Genius  the  courfe  it  ought 
to  hold. 


Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was 
afterwards  written  on  the  fubjedt.  That  amazing 
and  comprehenfive  Genius,  which  does  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  into  fo  many 
different  Sciences,  has  inveftigated  the  principles 
of  Rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Ariftotle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  firil  who  took  Rhetoric  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Sophiib,  and  introduced  reafon- 
ing  and  good  {cnk  into  the  Art.  Some  of  the 
profoundeft  things  which  have  been  written  on  the 
palhons  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  Treatife  on  Rhetoric;  though  in  this,  as  in  all 
his  writings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  him 
obfcure.  Succeeding  Greek  Rhetoricians,  mofl 
XI  ,  of 
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of  whom  are  now  loft,  improved  on  the  foundation  ^  |  ^  t. 
which  Ariftode  had  laid.  Two  of  them  ftiil  re- 
mam,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
licarnaflus;  both  write  on  the  Conftrudlion  of 
Sentences,  and  deferve  to  be  perufed;  efpecially 
Dionyfius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious 
Critic. 

I  NEED  fcarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writ- 
ings of  Cicero.  Whatever,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Elo- 
quence, comes  from  fo  great  an  Orator,  muft  be 
worthy  of  attention.  His  moft  confiderable  work 
on  this  fubjeft  is  that  De  OratGre^  in  three  books. 
None  of  Cicero's  writings  are  more  highly  finifhed 
than  this  Treadfe.  The  dialogue  is  polite;  the 
charadters  are  well  fupported,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed, 
full  of  digreflions,  and  his  rules  and  obfervations 
may  be  thought  fometimes  too  vague  and  general. 
Ufeful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it ; 
and  it  is  no  fmall  benefit  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  Eloquence.  The  "  Ora- 
tor ad  M.  Brutum,"  is  alfo  a  confiderable  Treatife ; 
and,  in  general,  throughout  all  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works  there  run  thofe  high  and  fubiime  ideas  of 
Eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both  for  forming  a  juft 
tafle,  and  for  creating  that  enthufiafm  for  the  Art, 
which  is  of  the  greatcft  confequence  for  excelling 
in  it. 

But  of  all  the  Antient  Writers  on  the  fubjefl  of 
Oratory,  the  moft  inftru(5live,  and  moft  ufeful,  is 

Quinftilian. 


L  E  C  T 
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Quindilian.  I  know  few  books  which  abound 
more  with  good  fenfe,  and  difcover  a  greater  degree 
of  juft  and  accurate  tafte,  than  Quindtilian's  Infti- 
tutions,  Almofi:  all  the  principles  of  good  Criti- 
cifm  are  to  be  found  in  thenn.  He  has  digeft- 
ed  into  excellent  order  all  the  antient  ideas  con- 
cerning Rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  him- 
felf  an  eloquent  Writer.  Though  fome  parts  of 
his  work  contain  too  much  of  the  technical  and 
artificial  fyftem  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reafon 
may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would  not 
advife  the  omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his  Inftitu- 
tions.  To  Pleaders  at  the  Bar,  even  thefe  techni- 
nal  parts  may  prove  of  fome  ufe.  Seldom  has 
any  perfon,  of  more  found  and  diftinfl  judgment 
than  Quinftilian,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Art  of  Oratory. 
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